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PREFACE. 


ook 


Tue present volume aims at providing a course of 
lessons in English Composition suited to the requirements 
of boys and girls-who are preparing for the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination; i.e. it is intended in the first 
instance for reasonably intelligent pupils between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen. The book does not pretend to be 
a complete treatise on the subject, but degls in a pro- 
gressive though informal manner with such points as the 
experience of the author has found to be most necessary 

_to pupils at the specified stage. 

In the preliminary lessons such matters have been chosen 
for treatment as have come most frequently within the 
writer’s personal experience. The illustrations have been 
found mainly in the essays of pupils or in the daily news- 
papers, and none has been invented specially for the 
occasion. A fair knowledge of English Grammar and a 
certain preliminary training in simple composition have 
been assumed. 

In the composition lessons themselves, such hints as are 
given are given in a general and informal manner. Hard 
and fast arbitrary rules usually fall dead from a pupil’s 
mind. The great thing is to make him think, first about 
his subject and then about his language. If some specimen 
outlines have been given, it is not that they should be 
taken as models to be siavishly imitated. In the same 
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spirit a few essays written by the author’s pupils within 
the present year have been printed; these are submitted, 
in the exact form in which they were left by the writers, 
for criticism and encouragement—not as “ models ”; they 
represent what is possible to average pupils about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. In the last few lessons 4 few 
real models have been furnished, and attention has been 
drawn to the special merits of four of our greatest 
essayists. 

Most of the exercises set in each lesson are original; but 
free use has been made of suitable examination questions. 
_ The exercises marked A are to be regarded as requiring 
greater power in their treatment than those in the B 
sections. An appendix, containing a series of suitable 
Test Papers, has also been added. 


December? 1911. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In this edition a short chapter on précis-writing by 
A. R. Weekes, M.A., has been added to the book. 
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SENIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


PART I.—PRELIMINARY. 


LESSON I. 
USE OF WORDS. 


1. Introduction. The British race has a proud record 
of great achievements for the benefit of the civilised world ; 
and Englishmen can contemplate with pardonable satis- 
faction the work of their ancestors in war and in politics, 
in commerce and in science, in action or in thought; but 
the accomplishments of its language are not less impressive 
than any of these. It is the speech of energetic peoples 
spread over wide continents ; it is the voice of a great 
literature embodying some of ‘man’s most pregnant ideas 
and most lofty imaginings. And, moreover, it is not 
dead, a mere thing of the past; nor stagnant, a mere con- 
venience of the present ; but, like everything that is 
English, our language is alive, growing, developing, 
adapting itself Be 7: to new uses and fresh environ- 
ments. 

This language, ete is neither exclusive nor rigidly 
conventional, but free, progressive, open to new influences, 
ready to welcome any desirable stranger into its fold; yet 
independent and marked by aggressive idiosyncrasies, — 
hoary inconsistencies and irregularities, which neither 
the jeers of the utilitarian nor the learning of the pedant 
can eradicate from it. To be able to use such a language 
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2 USE OF WORDS. [§ 2 


is a privilege: to write well in it is a most desirable 
distinction. 

But if it is a privilege to use the language of Shake- 
speare, it is also a necessity. In no walk of life can we dis- 
pense with it: in business and in science we need it, no 
less than in the literary professions themselves. We are 
constantly using our language in speech or in writing, and 
it is most desirable from every point of view that we 
should use it with care and with respect. We must pay 
due regard to its laws and regulations, even though these 
may seem peculiar, old-fashioned, or pedantic. If we do 
not, we shall find ourselves involved in obscure or am- 
biguous statements which do not express exactly what we 
meant to say. To the conscientious user of the English 
tongue, who desires to express the ideas that are in his 
mind, slovenly diction is one of the deadly sins, and the 
imperfect expression and arrangement of his ideas are a 
very thorn in the flesh. Steady practice and careful study 
of the best models, from the Bible downwards, alone can 
yield that knowledge and enthusiasm for our mother 
tongue, without which good composition in it is im- 
possible. 

We lay special stress upon choice reading, as the neces- 
sary companion of these lessons. By its means a student 
enlarges at once his vocabulary and the circle of his ideas ; 
he acquires unconsciously a high standard of taste, and a 
better feeling for the suitable word in any given case. 
Nor should he eonfine his attention to prose writings: in 
poetry he finds the perfect utterance of the language, and 
hence learns to realise the delicacy of the weapon that he 
wishes to use. 


2. Meaning of Words. ‘The “first requisite of good 
writing is clearness. The test which you must apply to 
every written statement, whether it be long or short, is the 
question “ Have I said exactly what I wished to say?” If 
your words do not convey the idea that was in your mind, 
you must seek for others which will; and the English 
language is generally rich enough to supply your needs. 
It is not often that the words which come first are the 
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best. Thus, I see two books before me, and my first 
impulse would be to describe both of them as red. But I 
perceive immediately that the two colours described as red 
are not alike; the word red which sprang first to my mind 
was obviously not exact, and I need to discriminate 
between scarlet, crimson, magenta, and other “red” tints, 
before my description of the book is clear. And, as it is 
in this simple case, so it is in the more difficult cases in 
which complex ideas have to be expressed: in order to be 
clear in our statements we must weigh carefully the exact 
meanings of our words. 

These meanings are given for us in a dictionary, and no 
student of English ought to be above consulting his 
dictionary very frequently. It is only by wide and atten- 
tive reading in the best authors and by following up the 
meanings of all unknown words that anyone can gain the 
full vocabulary and command the wide range of words 
needed for the lucid writing of English. Nevertheless, 
the dictionary cannot do all that is necessaryefor us. The 
meaning of a word is fixed by usage and custom; and 
there are few words, other than those which are in the 
nature of scientific definitions, which are not changing, 
imperceptibly from day to day, obviously from generation 
to generation. | 

Think, for instance, of the possible meaning of such a 
word as engine when used by Milton two centuries and a 
half ago. Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth century referred 
to a friend as officious and meant to pay a compliment 
thereby. Few words have undergone so complete a change 
as this ; but all words have a past, and inherit from their 
past a certain latent meaning which it is difficult for 
dictionaries to give. In short, words are not merely 
definitions ; they are ften suggestive, fertile in fresh 
trains of thought, rich in associations ; and, by a suitable 
choice of the proper word, writing which may have clear- 
ness and thus give information may gain charm and thus 
give pleasure also. Think, for instance, of the implica- 
tions of the word charm used in our previous sentence, and — 
notice how the meaning is enriched by the suggestive 
atmosphere which as it were surrounds the word. 
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3. Synonyms. The fact that our language has been a 
large borrower of Latin, French, and other words has 
resulted in its possession of a rich vocabulary of synonyms, 
or words which have identical or almost identical meanings, 
It is difficult to draw any real distinction between begin 
and commence, and such true synonyms are useful for the 
purpose of variety, and for the avoidance of monotonous 
repetition. But most of our so-called synonyms are not 
interchangeable terms. They may have been so originally ; 
but, as ideas become more refined and the expression of 
them more exact, we specialise the uses of our words more 
severely and tend to confine them to narrower significa- 
tions. 

Consider, for example, the words boldness and audacity. 
An audacious person is certainly bold, but a strong 
flavour of impudence or “cheek” hangs about audacity 
which is almost (but not quite) absent from boldness. 
The two words are imperceptibly drifting apart; the 
close relatio which existed between them when audacity 
was first introduced is broken by our growing needs and 
our closer analysis. Words acquire a double meaning, or 
a new meaning with the old one lurking in the back- 
ground. Of the four words, daring, boldness, audacity, 
impudence, the first and the last express fairly simple 
ideas ; but the second and third are clearly more complex: 
in boldness the daring predominates, in audacity the idea 
of impudence is at least prominent. Test each of them 
in a sentence “such as “The boy behaved with great 
daring,” and weigh exactly the force of each word. In the 
use of apparent synonyms this careful weighing of the 
sense must be carried out. 

It is an excellent test of your vgcabulary to write down 
as many words as you can which are partially or wholly 
synonymous. Let us write down a few words which con- 
tain the idea old in them. We have: old, ancient, aged, 
antique, antiquated, archaic, obsolete, venerable. Test their 
uses by a few examples. Take the expressions: an old man, 
ancient history, an aged lady, antique furniture, an anti- 
quated notion, an obsolete dress, a venerable ruin, and, 
changing the adjectives, apply each of the synonyms in 
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turn. Examine how far they do and do not suit each 
case. They will all be found to have the idea of oldness, 
together with some special suggestion in each case, sanc- 
tioned either by the origin of the word or by custom. 


4. Words commonly confused. Certain words, similar 
in spelling or in origin, and differing perhaps only in a 
prefix or suffix, are often confounded by casual readers. 
The words official and officious both refer back to the 
Latin oficium, “duty.” But our word office has clearly | 
acquired a larger meaning, and oficial has gone with it. 
On the other hand, officious looks back to the old sense of 
the word office, as we see it in the phrase “relying on 
your good offices”; so that an officious person is one who 
performs some kind of office for another; and, following 
a strange tendency in the development of words, the 
officious person has become a meddlesome person—one 
who insists on performing unnecessary and undesired 
offices for another. Thus these words, closely related in 
their origin, are perfect strangers now. It will be in- 
structive to examine in a similar way such pairs of words 
as:—comprehensive, comprehensible; provident, providential ; 
continual, continuous ; presumptuous, presumptive ; effective, 
efficient. 

Words which are not in the slightest degree related are 
often confused through a similarity of spelling. Thus 
your work may be complimentary to a person if it is 
flattering to him ; but it can only be compéementary to his 
if, when taken along with his, it makes a complete whole. 
We must not talk about a stationery engine, and on the 
other hand our writing-paper is not necessarily stationary. 
I may deprecate your making mistakes, but I must not 
depreciate your best efforts to avoid them. Compare in 
the same way :—eligible, illegible ; illicit, elicit; lightning, 
lightening ; etc. 


5. The Secondary Meanings of Words—Metaphor. We 
have noted how words acquire added or modified mean- 
ings; we have now to note how words extend their meaning 
into regions which were not originally native to them. 
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When we say that the sun is bright, we are using the 
word bright in its native fundamental sense; but obviously 
a bright boy is not bright in the same literal sense. The 
use of the word bright, as applied to a boy, will be seen on 
analysis to be the result of an unconscious comparison ; 
the word is an implied simile (§ 71)—what we call a 
metaphor—found by experience to be suitable, and thus 
fixed in the language in this secondary or derived sense. 

Many hundreds of our commonest words can be thus 
used metaphorically ; they enable our language to catch 
something of the fertility and fruitfulness of our ideas, 
and enrich our writing with illuminating suggestion. It 
is almost impossible to write, or even to talk, without 
metaphor. Test this assertion on any piece of writing : 
examine the use of such words as catch, enrich, illuminat- 
ing in this paragraph, and compare them with the uses 
of similar common words. The metaphor is of course 
chiefly associated with the language of poetry ; but a 
very little rèflection will show that it saturates our 
common speech also, and acts towards it like the illustra- 
tions in a book towards the text. 


6. Orthography. The doubt that exists concerning 
the spelling of such names as Shakespeare and Raleigh 
reminds us that a fixed standard of spelling had not 
been acquired in Elizabethan times. Attempts were made 
at phonetic writing, and a wide liberty in spelling had 
to be allowed. @At the present day this liberty cannot 
be enjoyed. Custom and the usage of our best writers 
have together fixed the spelling of most of our English 
words. The result of this haphazard process is certainly 
not satisfactory: our dictionaries are a rich mine of 
“freak” spellings, and it is almost impossible to give 
any rules for the disentanglement of the chaos. 

In a perfect system one sound would be represented 
by one symbol exclusively, and that symbol would never 
have any other use. But in English we have :—(1) the 
same sound represented by many symbols, eg. mane, 
rain, rein ; intercede, supersede, scene ; etc. ; (2) one 
symbol used for several sounds, e.g. shin, shine, machine ; 
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cat, city ; etc.; (3) symbols used unnecessarily, e.g. island ; 
psalm ; yacht; etc. Many of these inconsistencies are 
explicable by the history of the words ; books tend to 
stereotype spelling, but cannot check changes in pronun- 
ciation; and thus speech and spelling have fallen out of 
harmony. 

Attempts have been made to reform our spelling, but 
on the whole we do not take kindly to them in England. 
The pedants who wish us to drop the s from island, because 
it offends their etymological conscience, are no more likely 
to overturn our “system” of spelling than are the 
Americans, whose favors, honors, programs and the like 
wander into some of our ultra-modern books. We must 
accept our spelling in all its delightful chaos; good, care- 
ful reading will soon make the student familiar with the 
most important peculiarities: all bad spellers are inaccu- 
rate and careless observers. Nevertheless, for the benefit 
of such we add a few rules, and a few words that are 
commonly misspelt. ° 


(a) We often notice changeing and peacable as illustrations of 
perversity. Retain the e after c or g, before -ing or -able, only 
when it is necessary to preserve the soft sound. Compare for 
instance singing with singeing. Distinguish also dying from dyeing. 

(b) Distinguish planed from planned. The consonant must be 
doubled before -ed and -er when the previous vowel is short and 
accented. Final / and s are doubled also when the vowel is unac- 
cented, e.g. equalled, except in paralleled and biased (which the best 
usage prefers to biassed). ° 

(c) Note the loss of the e in such words as judgment, development. ~- 

(d) In such words as believe, receive, ete., the rule is: ¢ before e 
except after c, e.g. conceive, retrieve, but seize, weird are exceptions. 

(e) Practice is a noun: Practise a verb. Similarly, prophecy is a 
noun, and prophesy a verb. 

(f) Principle is an abstract noun only ; principal = chief. 

[For a list of words commonly misspelt, see p. 258. ] 


7. The Use of Words in Composition. Anyone who 
wishes to write clearly and attractively will often find him- 
self hesitating about his language, even the best writers 
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find it necessary to pause and consider the value of words, 
weighing this one against that, rejecting many before 
making their final choice. No hard and fast rules can bind 
anyone in this quest. But, it may be remembered, those 
words which express your meaning in the clearest way 
are the best; and, when there is a choice before you, the 
simplest words are the best for this purpose. It is a 
legitimate desire to wish to make your composition attrac- 
tive; but clearness must not be sacrificed to brilliance or 
impressiveness; all good ornament of speech must be use- 
ful, and in order to be useful it must be simple and 
natural. c 

Choose therefore the simplest and most natural words 
that are available for your purpose. Do not imitate the 
journalist who, having seen a boy take a piece of cake, 
wrote that he “ made a raid on the comestibles.” Such 
a sentence offends against the fundamental laws of com- 
position. It is inexact; it is pretentious; it does not 
convey the idea intended. Stilts are no help to walking, 
and far-fetched words are as awkward and unnatural in 
composition, except in cases of burlesque or deliberately 
comic writing. 

Nevertheless, in avoiding the unusual, take care to avoid 
also the readier pitfall of the hackneyed and commonplace. 
Anyone who reads his newspaper regularly will become 
aware of certain expressions that are used again and again 
in a thoughtless way. How many writers, >r readers 
either, have examined the use of the word transpire in such 
sentences as thesé?—“ It transpired that Mr. A. met Mr. B. 
yesterday ” ; “ What Mr. A. said to Mr. B. was not allowed 
to transpire.” A lie may be described as a “ terminological 
inexactitude” once; but the expression does not gain force 
by frequent use, and should be regarded as worn out. 
Such words as wnique, ideal, phenomenal, mutual, and many 
others are grossly overworked and misused; just as, among 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, too much advantage is taken 
of nice, jolly, awful, ete. Moreover, some of our smaller 
words are no less abused ; get, keep, then, as, just, for 
(conj.), as to, inasmuch as, yet, one are among the 
number, Well-worn phrases, such as our worthy master, 
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the pinnacle of fame, the spoils of victory and many others 
must not be overworked. At the same time the use of 
the former and the latter is to be censured because, while 
it is an easy way out of a difficulty for the writer, it gives 
trouble to the reader by sending him back to the previous 
sentence. 


8. Slang. All this results from the familiarity which 
breeds carelessness, and leads us on to warn our readers 
against the use of slang in writing. Human nature being 
what it is, we must allow the use of a certain amount of 
slang in ordinary conversation ; but even a schoolboy can 
realise that he must not go to church in his football 
clothes ; and similarly he should keep his slang away from 
his written thoughts. He may be permitted to use in con- 
versation such expressions as “play the game,” “ bowled. 
over,” “knocked out,” “ stumped,” “ dirty trick’; he must 
avoid writing them. Particularly must he avoid mere vul- 
garities like swank, potter out, lingo. All suck, slang as this 
is evanescent and becomes meaningless to a later genera- 
tion. If slang does persist, it is elevated into idiom; to 
boycott is now an honoured speciality of our language, and 
doubtless such words as bluff, bedrock, corner (verb)— 
slangy in their origin—are no longer regarded as par- 
venus, even by the purist. 


9. Pedantry. The student who is trying to write well, 
however, easily escapes slang, only to fall ynto the opposite 
error. He becomes over-conscious of his dignity; he 
begins to fancy that his salvation is to be found in the use 
of long or learned words. Thisisagreat mistake. A short 
word is always better than a long one, if other things are 
equal. Lachrymose iv not often an improvement upon 
tearful, nor multitudinous people a good substitute for many 

ersons. Words of Latin origin are indispensable ; yet the 
Bible of 1611 remains a model of terse, clear, and beautiful 
English written with the minimum of such words; and 
John Bunyan’s simple vocabulary yields us a more expres- 
sive music than Dr. Johnson’s ponderous polysyllables. 
The phrase “unfavourable climatic conditions ” has become 
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a hack of the journalists; but, what advantage has it over 
“bad weather” ? Words of Latin origin, even long words, 
cannot sometimes be avoided, especially in technical 
descriptions ; but they should never be preferred to the 
crisp native words connoting the same idea. 


10. Foreign words. It is advisable also for the student 
to avoid as far as possible the use of foreign words and 
expressions that have not become naturalised among us. 
Certain of these, it must be admitted, fill up a gap and will 
remain, e.g. chauffeur, automobile, gaucherie, téte-a-téte, 
raison d'étre, au fait, esprit de corps, status quo, and many 
others. Even these should be used sparingly and never 
intruded, while the foreign phrase flaunted in the very face 
of an equivalent native expression is mere ostentation. 
Why write facile princeps instead of easily the first? 


11. Archaic words. The use of archaisms, i.e. of old- 
fashioned or ebsolete words, goes along with.the use of the 
foreigner: it is an affectation, it is unnecessary, it should 
be condemned. Such words as an (if), eke (also), yclept, 
I wot, I wis, methinks are sufficiently strange to condemn 
themselves; but thither, ere, albeit, quoth, aught must also 
be ruled out, along with old-fashioned grammatical usages. 
“Tf I bea man” was doubtless natural enough once, and 
the forms “if I be” and “if I were” are still retained ; but 
the subjunctive does not often, except in these instances, 
demand a specia¢ form now. 


12. Neologisms. In a somewhat different category is 
the up-to-date, aggressively new word or neologism. We 
cannot get on without new words, as aeroplane, motor-car, 
radium, and similar modern words *emind us. Neverthe- 
less we need not go out of our way to coin them unneces- 
sarily. Writers like Carlyleand Meredith may be forgiven ; 
but the schoolboy must not write beautifulest, nor must he 
trade upon his knowledge of Latin to invent loquently, 
though eloquently is orthodox enough. Under this heading 
come such words as the hideous and unmeaning compound 
tireless, which now so often usurps the place of untiring 
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Neologisms are almost always offensive to a reader of 
good taste; it is necessary therefore to be as sparing as 
possible in their use. } 


13. Verbosity. Another tendency against which the 
young writer must guard himself is that towards ver- 
bosity—to the use, that is, of a great many more words 
than are necessary to express the required idea. Verbosity 
always tends to vagueness, as the continual stream of par- 
liamentary oratory and political leading articles in our daily 
newspapers will often show you. ‘Thus the sentence, 
“There seems to have been a complete absence of desire for 
conciliation on the part of the Government ” has too many 
abstract nouns, and would have been expressed much more 
clearly in some such direct form as the following—“ The 
Government showed no desire for conciliation.” A con- 
crete expression is always better than a chain of abstract 
words; a simple direct statement is better than a circum- 
locution. That does not rule out the euphemism as an 
unpardonable figure of speech. ‘‘ He behaved like a fool”’ 
is direct and concrete, but is much too blunt for written 
composition. A milder expression should be used instead 
of it; but it need not be hammered out into such a circum- 
locution as this: “his behaviour revealed an utter lack of 
congruity and a complete absence of all intelligible motive” 
—a very elaborate euphemism truly! The use of many 
words for one small idea is an ever-present snare to those 
who write easily. ə 


14. Repetition, tautology. Words may often be repeated 
in composition with real effect, especially in emphasising a 
point; but you must take guard carefully against uncon- 
scious repetition. In the first of the following passages 
the repetition is effective ; in the second it is very weak :— 


(a) Who can suitably describe Wolfe’s great victory—that victory 
which gave us our Canadian dominions ? 


(b) There are few homes in the British Isles in which no Bible is 
to befound. The Bible has won its way into our lives by its own 
worth; but no book has been so persistently suppressed as the 
Bible. 
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A more subtle and less obvious form of repetition, how- 
ever, is that seen in the accompanying example :— 

(c) The daylight is fading ; the sun is setting, and night is coming 
on. 
All these phrases mean very much the same thing, and 
give an example of what is called tautology, the repetition 
of the same idea in different words. In oratory this may 
be a legitimate device; and in general composition it 
cannot be said to be wholly out of place; but when it be- 
comes a mask to hide the poverty of the writer’s thoughts 
it must be condemned. Young writers, and many who 
ought to know better, are constantly guilty of the literary 
crime of dressing up their ideas in new words and foisting 
them upon us as something fresh. 


15, Pleonasm. The use of unnecessary words is called 
pleonasm: an obvious example is—“ He saw me with his 
own eyes.” The pleonastic use of little words is more 
common than is generally thought. We read “equally as 
well” and “just as well,” where the italicised words are 
unnecessary. The participle being is often thrown into a 
sentence uselessly, and is made to solvea multitude of other 
difficulties besides. In the first of the accompanying 
examples it is needless, though not wrong: in the second 
it is attempting a hopeless grammatical task. 


(d) The reverend gentleman, being anxious to show his skill, 
rowed his team though successfully. ; 


(e) I made myself a model aeroplane, being a very delightful 
hobby. > 


Be on the look-out against the employment of such use- 
less or meaningless words, which add nothing either to the 
sense or to the attractiveness of your composition. 

Another weakness familiar to the teacher of English is 
the use of the same word, or what is virtually the same 
word, in two different senses in one sentence: (f) is from 
a daily paper, the name only being altered. 


(f) I did not quite credit Mr. Brown’s confident anticipations as 
communicated in confidence. 
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Exercisn I, 


A. 


1. Discuss how far the following sets of words are synonyms :— 
(a) plain, clear, lucid, evident ; (b) use, utility, service ; (c) live, dwell, 
reside, inhabit s (d) whole, total, entire ; (e) pleasure, delight, felicity. 


2. Show by examples the differences in meaning between :— 
(a) affect, efect; (b) apprehend, comprehend ; (c) legal, legitimate ; 
(d) precise, concise ; (e) compute, count ; (f) stoppage, cessation. 


3. Illustrate by examples the various uses of three of the follow- 
ing words, and point out which of the uses are metaphorical :— 
post, line, head, foot, form, air, side, step. 


4. Comment on any defects in the following, and correct them :— ` 


(a) One can never expect their tales to be believed. 

(b) There were present no less than a hundred persons, and 
quite a quantity of them were foreigners. ° 

(c) He had a certain claim to the estate. 

(2) Nobody in their senses could do such a thing. 

(e) She spoke in the most matter-of-fact possible way. 

(f) Quite a number of ladies were there. 


5. Explain the difference between slang and idiom. Discuss the 
words in italics in the following expressions :— 


(a) He bolted his food ; (b) The horse bolted ; (c) They were all 
ready bar Jenkins ; (d) He kicked up a shindy ; %) The performance 
was absolutely rotten; (f) She is on the shady side of forty; 
(g) She is a mischievous hussy ; (h) Her get-up was perfectly killing. 


6. Rewrite the following passage in simpler language, and point 
out what is unusual in its yocabulary and style :— - 


Few parents act in such a manner as much to enforce their 
maxims by the credit of their lives. The old man trusts wholly to 
slow contrivance and gradual progression ; the youth expects to 
force his way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old man 
pays regard to riches, and the youth reverences virtue. The old 
man deifies prudence ; the youth commits himself to magnanimity 
and chance. The young man; who intends no ill, believes that none 
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is intended, and therefore acts with openness and candour ; but his 
father, having suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to suspect, 
and too often allured to practise it. Age looks with anger on the 
temerity of youth, and youth with contempt on the scrupulosity 
of age. 


B. 


1. Point out by means of careful examples how the words in each 
of the following groups differ in meaning :—(a) judicial, judicious , 
(b) effective, efficient, efficacious, effectual ; (c) mysterious, mystic, 
mystical ; (d) abrogate, arrogute, derogate ; (e) presentment, presenti- 
ment ; (f) prolix, voluble, verbose. 


2. Discuss by means of examples the various uses of three of the 
following words :—get, point, reflect, fix, keep. 


3. Rewrite the following passage, substituting the nearest 
English equivalents for the French expressions :— 

The operatic performances have been resumed after the unfor- 
tunate contretemps that interrupted them. Having been made au 
fart with the whole affair, I can give you a résumé of what occurred. 
In consequence of the wound to the amour propre of one of the 
artistes, the company, showing an admirable esprit de corps, resigned 
en masse, but the amende honorable having been made, the difficulty 
was at an end, and the present cast shows few changes of personnel. 
The opera produced last night was not wanting in jeux d'esprit, but 
it will certainly not prove the chef-d’auvre of the composer who has 
adopted the nom de plume of Arion. No fault can be found with 
the acting, but the new prima donna, though having the cachet of 
the Leipsic Constrvatorium, and the prestige that belongs to a 
protégée of the Emperor, failed to sing with any éclat. 


4. Comment on the spelling and meaning of each of the following 
pairs of words :—/rail, fragile ; prudent, provident 3 sure, secure. 
> 


5. Comment on any special features connected with the language 
of each of the following passages, and rewrite them correctly :— 


(a) It was quite easy to unravel the obscurities of his speech. 

(b) His command over the English language is rather unique. 

(c) My old boneshaker will not carry me up, I wis. 

(d) I suspect him of having laid in wait for me. : 
(e) What a time of it had we, were all men’s life and trade 
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still, in all parts of it, a problem, a hypothetic seeking, to be settled 
by painful Logics and Baconian Inductions ! 

(f) Every one marvels at his tireless energy and phenomenal 
capacity for work. 


6. Contrast the two following passages, and show how far the 
differences are dependent upon their author’s choice of words :— 


(a) I relieve no man upon the rhetoric of his miseries, nor to 
content mine own commiserating disposition ; for this is still but 
moral charity, and an act that oweth more to passion than reason. 
He that relieves another upon the bare suggestion and bowels of 
pity, doth not this so much for his sake as for his own; for by 
compassion we make others’ misery our own, and so, by relieving 
them we relieve ourselves also. It is as erroneous a conceit to 
redress other men’s misfortunes upon the common considerations of 
merciful natures, that it may be one day our case ; for this is a 
sinister and politic kind of charity, whereby we seem to bespeak 
the pities of men upon the like occasions. And truly I have 
observed that those professed Eleemosynaries, though in a crowd 
or multitude, do yet direct and place their petitio&s on a few and 
selected persons : there is surely a physiognomy, which those ex- 
perienced and Master Mendicants observe, whereby they instantly 
discover a merciful aspect, and will single out a face wherein they 
spy the signatures and marks of mercy. 


(b) Thus was I always sinking, whatever I did think or do. So 
one day I walked to a neighbouring town, and sat down upon a 
settle in the street, and fell into a very deep pause about the most 
fearful state my sin had brought me to; and after long musing I 
lifted up my head, but methought I saw as if tl sun that shineth 
in the heavens did grudge to give light, and as if the very stones in 
the street and tiles upon the houses did bend themselves against me. 
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LESSON II. 


THE SENTENCE. 


16. A number of words brought together to make sense, 
but not to make a statement, form a phrase; when they 
make a complete statement they form a sentence. Thus 
on my guard is a phrase : I am on my guard is a sentence. 


17. A simple sentence consists of two parts, subject and 
predicate. The subject, J, is that of which the statement 
is made; the predicate, am on my guard, is the statement 
made about the subject, I. The sentence contains no more 
than these two parts. 


18. But both subject and predicate are capable of con- 
siderable enlargement. There results then the complex 
sentence, and the correct construction of the complex 
sentence is the necessary preliminary to composition. If 
it is necessary to know the meanings of words, it is at least 
equally necessary to know how to articulate them into 
intelligible statements. Certain rules of grammar and 
syntax must be the tools of the writer, and as familiar to 
his pen as the plane to the hand of the carpenter. We 
cannot make the complex sentence unless we follow the 
chief rules of its formation. 


19. A composition built up entirely of simple sentences 
is not agreeable to read; the staccato effect strains the 
attention, and the monotonous sameness wearies us in the 
end. A series of simple sentences may be used occasionally 
to give vividness to a narrative, but it is not easy to keep 
up the interest after the moment of arii is past. 


16 


* 
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20. Turning then to the simple sentence The master 
punished the boy, we separate or analyse it thus :— 


Subject—The master 
Predicate—punished the boy. 


Now the subject may be enlarged by words, phrases, or 
subordinate clauses. We may have—The angry master ; 
or The master, feeling angry; or The master who was 
angry. These enlargements, of whichever kind, must be 
kept as near to the simple subject as possible. Thus 
“The master punished the boy, feeling angry” will not 
pass, even with the help of the comma. Nor in such a 
case as “The book belongs to me, which was on the table,” 
although there is no ambiguity, ought the order of words ` 
to be allowed. 


21. The predicate in its turn must contain (1) a verb ; 
it may also have (2) a complement; (3) an object; (4) an 
extension. In our chosen case, (1) and (&) alone are 
present. 


(1) The verb must agree in number and person with the 
true subject. Careless disregard of this rule is often met 
with in cases where the subject is somewhat removed from 
the verb. One instance shall be given from a recent 
newspaper :— 


He made many investments and every one of them were disas- 
trous. ə 


Examine also the mistakes in the following examples :— 


Neither of them were pleased at being overlooked. 
The chief difficulty in Botany are the long names. 
The first eleven plays gheir best when Jones is away. 
There seems to be two instead of one, 

Neither you nor he play properly. 

Mr. Jones as well as his friends have come. 


(2) The Complement is necessary when the verb by itself 
does not express the complete action or state. Verbs like 
be, become, seem require a complement which, if a noun 
or pronoun, must be in the same case as the subject. 


S, Bidet a 2 
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Criticise the following :— 


(a) That’s him. It seems to be her. 
(b) I don’t know whom you are. 


(3) The Object is needed by all transitive verbs used in 
the active voice: it is susceptible of the same enlargements 
as the subject. Take care to put the object in the objective 
case, avoiding such mistakes as that in— 


Let you and J discuss this point. 


(4) The Extension of the predicate takes the form of an 
adverb, or an adverbial phrase, or an adverbial clause. 
The extension may express some simple adjunct of the 
verb, modifying it in respect of time, place, manner, or 
reason; it may develop several of these modifications. In 
the simplest case, the extension follows the rest of the 
predicate, although this cannot be fixed as an absolute 
rule. Custom will permit both (a) and (b), but generally 
refuses (c), and adjudges (d) affected. 


(a) He punished the boy severely. 
(b) He severely punished the boy. 
(c) He punished severely the boy. 
(d) Severely he punished the boy. 


As between (a) and (b) we can only choose according to 
the needs of emphasis. The form (d) is common and 
natural, when the extension is a phrase or clause; in which 
case (a) is also better than (b). | 


(d) After hearing the tale, he punished the boy. 
(a) He punished the boy, after hearing the tale. 
(b) He, after hearing the tale, punished the boy. 


These alternatives become necessary when we have more 
than one extension to deal with: much confusion and 
absurd ambiguities result from inattention to the proper 
arrangement of these modifying phrases. Thus (e) does 
not say the same thing as (f). l 


(e) After hearing the tale severely he punished the boy. 
(f) After hearing the tale he punished the boy severely. 
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And when a girl writes (g) she is not reaching the 
lucidity of (h), obtained by transposition of one of the 
extensions of the verb in (g) :— 


(g) Two distinct spots can be seen with the naked eye on the 
retina. > 

(h) With the naked eye two distinct spots can be seen on the 
retina. 

Similarly, extensions must not be intermingled with the 
- enlargements of subject or object, as in (t). 
(2) Jones passed me with a stick in his hand, reading a book. 


The position of the modifying word when the verb is 
compound also demands a little attention. In (j) the 
emphasis is intended to be laid upon the auxiliary ; in (k) 
upon the main part of the verb. 


(j) He always has spoken to me. 
(k) He has always spoken to me. 


22. The subject, object, or complement.of a sentence 
may be itself a subordinate clause or phrase :— 


(7) Neglecting our navy would be merely tempting other nations 
to direct their forces against us. 


This sentence illustrates very well the awkwardness of 
allowing a phrase to act either as subject or complement, 
unless it isa very simple one. Dozens of clumsy sentences 
such as this are to be extracted from the compositions of 
schoolboys: they should always be rewritten. “ The 
neglect of our navy would be a temptation to .. .” is far 
better. 3 

The noun clause occupying the same position is almost 
as objectionable. 


D 


(m) Where you are standing is the best place. 

(n) How we are to go is the diffculty. 

(m) is bad in every respect, though it was written by an 
intelligent boy: the subject of “is” is not even a noun 
. clause. But (n) is not absolutely wrong, though it might 
be an improvement to write 


(n) The difficulty is, How are we to go? 
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The use of the long involved noun clause finding its 
predicate five or six lines ahead is a mischievous weakness 
of the newspaper, and the student must be warned that 
this pitfall always waits upon his use of the noun clause 
whether as subject or object. We give two more 
examples :— 


(o) Their main objection was that the Bill was unconstitutional 
and that it enabled Home Rule to be rushed through without the 
consent of the people. 

(p) That he should have accomplished his fell intent ;—that he 
should ever have conceived such an outrage ;—that he should have 
suddenly become so callous . . . this was the mystery ! 


In (0) objections, and in (p) these, seem to be required ; 
those who have fallen into these traps may be assumed to 
be experienced writers. 


23. Sentences can be joined together to form a single 
complex sentence by means of conjunctions. Taking the 
two simple sentences, (q) I see you, and (r) I am here, we 
may connect them in such a way that they are each of 
equal grammatical value, i.e. co-ordinate; or we may make 
one of them subordinate to the other: thus— 


(s) I see you and I am here.— Co-ordination. 
(t) I see you because I am here.—Subordination. 


In (s) I am here might be the first of the two clauses 
without injury to the sense; in (¢) it is connected by a 
particular relation with I see you. 

In co-ordination, whether of sentences or phrases, it is a 
good rule to insist upon the co-ordination of like with like 
—adjective sentence or clause only with adjective sentence 
or clause; adverbial phrase only with adverbial phrase; 
and so on.¢ Bad co-ordination is the defect of each of the 
following examples, (u) to (æ). 


(w) I like to watch the aeroplanes, now so popular and which 
perform such marvellous feats. 

(v) He told me the secret and where he got it. 

(w) He has no sympathy with men on strike and who may be 
starving. 
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(x) I cannot tell why I like this book that I have just read, and 
which deals with a very abtruse subject. 


This is not so important in contradictory or alternative 
co-ordinations, like those of (y) or (z). 


(y) I can find the books, but not when he was reading. 
(z) You can go either now or when I tell you. 


Both of these are passable, but that is all. 


24. Certain co-ordinating conjunctions occur in habitual 
pairs which must be used correctly. Such are either .. . 
or, neither . . . nor, both ...and. The first of the two 
alternatives may be suppressed in writing, but is latent in 
thought, and the second conjunction must correspond with 
it. We write down a few bad examples. 


(a) I have neither spoken to Mr. A. or heard anything about him. 

(b) Either the War Office must realise its responsibilities or be 
reconstituted. 

(c) They have betrayed both the national interests as well as the 
rights of this House. 

(d) He has neither done his duty nor will doit. 


J In (a) it is necessary to change or into nor, the proper: — 
correlative of the “neither.” In (b) the co-ordination is 
unequal ; we must have (b) “The War Office must either 

or (b) “ Either the War Office . . . or it must be re- 
constituted.” In (c) the proper co- ordinate for both is and. 
Sentence (d) gives us again unequal co-ordination—He 
neither has done his duty nor will do it. 


25. Subordinate clauses are introduced by such con- 
junctions as if, because, as, when, etc., or by the relative 
pronouns who, which, that, as, etc. We draw attention to 
a few of these which are commonly misused. 

For is too frequently used. Where it is required to 
express strong subordination it is better to substitute 
because; where the subordination has become so weak as 
to be unrecognisable, it is best to omit for and insert a 
semicolon, as in (e). 
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(e) In my holidays I like to go fishing, for I cannot find time 
during the school term. 


As is a very troublesome word, very useful but much 
abused. It may be (1) an adverb of degree, (2) a con- 
junction, (8) a relative pronoun. Case (1) presents no 
difficulty ; and the relative as is only used with such and 
the same. Yet the latter leads sometimes to confusion. 
The ensuing noun or pronoun is very often put in the 
wrong case; and that is often wrongly used instead of as. 


(f) I do not like such persons as him. 
(g) These are not the same books that I was reading this morning. 


The conjunction as is primarily used to introduce the 
adverbial clause of manner or degree. Its function is to 
connect such a clause to a previous so or equivalent word. 
But frequently the verbal portion of the clause is lost, and 
this gives as the appearance of a preposition (h). 


(h) Speaking as a man [would speak], I cannot agree with you. 


Here we need not write would speak, but it is necessary 
to supply this verb if we would realise the part played 
by as. This sentence also illustrates the comprehensive 
nature of as. It is made to include within itself all the 
preliminary correlating words; it here does duty for in 
such a manner as, or some similar phrase; and, though 
custom has compelled us to allow it in such a case as this, 
the tendency to lay too much work upon as must be 
guarded against. 


(i) There are many different kinds of metals, as iron, copper, 


lead, and tin. 
e 


The omission of such in (i), for instance, throws on to as 
more weight than it ought to bear. 

Compound expressions like as far as, inasmuch as, in 
so far as, can be easily defended and understood when used 
in their literal sense. But they are often used thought- 
lessly, often without any regard to their real sense, 
apparently as a vague subordinating bridge. In using 
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these expressions, take care to watch their meaning in the 
particular context. 

The locutions as to and as to whether, which have 
become so absurdly common, can very rarely be defended. 
They are simply incurably slovenly, and almost always 
unnecessary. ‘Their appearance in your composition should 
always arouse suspicion. One instance from a current 


daily newspaper— 8 


(j) As to whether Mr. A. was justified in this course was an open 
question. 


What service is rendered by the words as to? 

One other use of as we must advert to—i.e. as a mild 
- substitute for because. That this is allowable, the follow- 
ing example will show— 


(k) She cannot understand hygiene, as she knows no physiology. 


Even here because would be better, and as in this con- 
nexion must be regarded as the mark of a careless 
writer. But when the usage is widened and as might be 
made to cover a variety of relations at once, it is better 
to omit it and use a semicolon. 


(7) The illness of the Pope is causing grave anxiety, as, if the 
worst that is feared happens, the diplomacy of the Vatican. . . 


It is much better to leave out the overweighted as, or to 
use for. 

It ought not to be necessary, but for its frequent 
occurrence on the lips of speakers and among journalists 
and novelists, to warn even a beginner in writing against 
the use of like for as. Like is not a conjunction under 
any circumstances. ¿ It may be an adjective of quality 
or an adverb of manner, and retains the power possessed 
by some adjectives in Old English of governing a noun 
or pronoun in the dative case. In Yow behave like a 
man, man is in the objective (properly dative) case, 
governed by like, and like is an adverb modifying behave. 
In You behave as a man, we must understand would behave 
in order to complete the subordinate clause introduced 
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by as. Itis this apparent similarity of construction that 
is responsible for the notion that like and as are in any 
way interchangeable. Scores of examples like (m) meet a 
teacher every term. 


(m) I never saw anyone play like A. did. 


26. That as a conjunction is properly used to introduce 
noun clauses: “I hope that you understand this.” But 
that is frequently omitted ; and if the omission leads to no 
confusion it is permissible. But that should not be omitted 
when a second subordinate clause intervenes between the 
main verb and its object clause. 


(x) I know [that], even if they do not admit it, they have 
blundered. 


In more elaborate sentences the ellipsis of that, being 
caused by a desire to avoid confusion of conjunctions, leads 
to confusion worse confounded. 

The opposite stumble, made by writers of long-winded 
sentences, of using a that when it is not required, must 
also be avoided. 


(0) I should like to say that, now that the Government are 
engaged upon this problem and while they are at work upon the de- 
tails of their scheme, that the time has arrived for. . . 


The italicised that is obviously redundant, but seems to be 
inevitable if the ‘thread of the sentence is not to become 
too involved. The moral is, avoid the original tangle. 

The recurrence of that, introducing new clauses within 
the same sentence, is also objectionable as a general habit, 
especially when the successive thatseare not doing the same 
work. Continuous subordination is, in short, objection- 
able (p), but co-ordination is allowed (q). 


(p) I believe that the opinion that all men are doomed either to 
save or to perish everlastingly is obsolete. 

(q) It is certain that he holds the opinion and that he will not 
abandon it. | 
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27. The Relative Pronouns are the appropriate sub- 
ordinating words for adjective clauses: we have here only 
to show the distinctions among the three most frequently 
used—who, which, and that. This is not an easy matter, 
because few of our standard writers had a self-consistent 
habit, and in many cases there seems to be no objection 
to our using which or that indifferently. We confine who, 
whom, and whose to personal antecedents, although there 
is an increasing tendency to use whose instead of the 
somewhat awkward of which—a tendency that young 
writers should not follow too freely. The real difficulty is 
to decide between that and which, or between that and who. 
Let us consider two examples to help us in the matter. 


(r) Most books that were illustrated by Cruikshank are worth 
looking into. . 

(s) I have often travelled in Germany, which is a most fascinating 
country to me. 


The adjective clauses in (7) and (s) fulfil two perfectly 
distinct offices. In (r) the clause that . . . Cruikshank 
defines or limits the application of the antecedent books ; 
without it the intended statement would not have been 
made. Such a clause, which cannot be withdrawn from 
the sentence without injury to the sense, we may call 
a defining clause ; that is the usual relative for it. 

On the other hand, the adjective clause in (s) is merely 
descriptive; it does not define the antecedent Germany ; 
it is not necessary to the sense. In such descriptive 
adjective clauses that should never be used. Taking this 
as our main rule then—that when the clause defines, who 
and which when the clause merely describes—we may note 
the following further provisos against the use of that, 
even in defining clauses. (1) That is not commonly used 
of persons; (2) That cannot be used after a preposition, 
and is better avoided also when the relative is governed 
by a preposition at the end of a clause; (3) That is 
awkward when its antecedent is the demonstrative that; 
(4) That should be avoided when the antecedent is far 
separated from the relative. In (2), (3), or (4) which 
should be used or the sentences should be recast. 
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If this distinction, between defining and descriptive 
clauses, is carefully observed, some very awkward and un- 
pleasing usages of the relative will be avoided. Almost 
any column of a daily paper will provide an example of the 
jarring co-ordination of the two kinds of clause, each 
introduced by which. Even Thackeray could write (t)— 


(t) In the best French which he could muster, and which in sooth 
was of a very ungrammatical sort. 


~ 


The first clause defines and should have been intro- 
duced by that instead of which ; and should have been 
omitted, because no true co-ordination is possible between 
the two clauses. 


28. One word of warning should perhaps be added con- 
cerning the case of the relative pronouns: errors often 
arise through the careless use of who and whom In the 
example (w) the relative is the object of consider and 
therefore shauld be whom: in (v) it is the subject of was 
and whom is wrong 


(u) I do not know who you consider to be the best. 
(v) I do not know whom you think was the best. 


It may be further noted that when and where may be 
sometimes used in descriptive clauses; but neither these 
words, nor that, nor who should be employed instead of as 
after such. 

e 

29. We may here conveniently draw attention to a few 
further points of syntax which writers are prone to over- 
look, though for an exhaustive treatment reference must 
be made to a good English Grammar. 


(a) Nouns. (1) Nouns of multitude may generally be 
used with either a singular or a plural verb, but it is 
important to avoid the kind of inconsistency seen in (a). 


(a) The Government was beaten, and they resigned. 


(2) Write the possessive case of plural words with the 
apostrophe only or (better) avoid it altogether: the horns 
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of the cows sounds pedantic, but is less ambiguous in read- 
ing than the cows’ horns. Many names ending in s are 
often given the full ’s, as Mr. Jones’s; and compound ex- 
pressions should have the possessive inflexion attached to 
the last word, as Jones the tinker’s. 


(b) Pronouns. (8) Avoid the use of they, their, etc., 
after singular indefinite words like one, each, etc. Inde- 
finite words, especially one, are grossly abused. The boy 
who wrote “ One cannot think of their holidays without...” 
would, even apart from his mistake, have committed no 
crime if he had written “I cannot think of my holidays 
without...” It is not desirable to be egotistic, but it is 
deplorable to be vague and uninteresting on such a subject 
as the holidays. It may be taken that one is always ob- 
jectionable in such a sentence as ‘“ One cannot think of one’s 
holidays without one’s feelings being excited.” 


(c) Verbs. (4) Note the distinction between shall and 
will, should and would. Shall in the first person is simply 
future; in the second and third persons it is almost equi- 
valent to must. Will is the simple future for the second 
and third persons, but expresses determination in the 
first. Contrast the two sentences (b) and (¢)— 


(b) I will go and you shall follow me. 
(c) I shall go and you will follow me. 


The distinction between should and would is essentially 
the same. In the following example the gecond would is 
wrong; it implies a determination or wish which is cer- 
tainly not present. 


(d) It would mean that we would be always at the mercy of... 


Shall and should canbe correctly used in all persons to 
express a conditional statement in an adverbial clause 
beginning with if. Will and would in these circumstances 
-have their own special meaning. Thus, both (e) and (f) 
are correct. 


(e) If you should go to London, you will see me. 
(f) I should like you better, if you would not be so selfish. 
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Here should go is a substitute for the simple subjunctive, 
and need not be imitated except when emphasis is to be laid 
upon the condition. 


(5) The true subjunctive 1s now uncommon, and its fre- 
quent use is rather pedantic. “If Iam...” is now as 
good English as “ If I be. . .” 


(6) The present infinitive, e.g. fo write, should be 
thought of as a single word, a noun acting as subject or 
object. It is not good style to split it with an adverb. 
“ To write clearly ” is better than “ to clearly write.” The 
perfect infinitive, e.g. to have written, must be watched 
carefully: it must not be used unless the action denoted 
by it is past in relation to that denoted by the verb upon 
which it depends. 

It is important to distinguish between “I should have 
liked to write” and “ I should like to have written.” The 
meaning of the first is obvious; ‘to write” is correct be- 
cause we desired to say that the liking and the writing 
were contemporaneous. In the second case we mean “I 
should like [now] to have written [yesterday]”: hence the 
use of the perfect infinitive is here correct. But “I should 
have liked [yesterday] to have written [the day before ]” 
is often carelessly substituted for it. We quote one of 
many examples of this confusion that we have met :— 


(g) He seemed to have relied too implicitly on outside aid. 


The writer meant either “ He seems to have relied” or 
“ He seemed to rely.” 


(7) Participles must not be left lying loosely about. It 
must be quite clear which words they qualify. 


(A) Working as hard as I could, the’examination at last came to 
an end. 


To what word does working refer? The error here, 
known as that of the unrelated participle, is very common 
with careless writers of every age and of almost every 
grade of dignity. It is only partially condoned by the 
cowardly device of treating the most flagrant cases of this 
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abuse as prepositions. Concerning has gone, and, we fear, 
considering is fast going, down to that. Custom allows 
(i) to pass. 


(î) Considering the remarkable weather, the crops are good. 


Other participles, joined with that, are allowed to act as 
conjunctions, their verbal force being almost abandoned ; 
but such usage is not to be recommended. 


(j) Seeing that we are in agreement, discussion might cease. 

Being is a very objectionable participle; and in nine 
instances out of every ten in which it is used, it can and 
should be easily avoided. 

The participle may be used along with a noun in the 
absolute construction to form a parenthesis. This imita- 
tion of the Latin ablative absolute should, however, not be 
overworked. 


(k) The Council decided, the Chairman alone dissenting, to recom- 
mend its adoption. 


(8) The gerund or verbal noun must not be confused 
with the present participle. It does not need a qualifying 
word to which to refer back, and indeed must not have one. 
Asa noun it may have words to qualify itself, as “ I can hear 
sweet singing.’ With these statements in mind, consider the 
sentence “ He went without me seeing him.”» Seeing is not 
a participle descriptive of me, but a gerund acting as the 
object of without. Therefore me must become my, as it 
would be, if some undoubted noun were put for seeing. 
We say “He went without my consent”; we must also 
say “ He went without my consenting to it.” This use of 
the possessive must also be observed when a noun is used 
instead of the pronoun. “He went without my brother's 
seeing him.” So we must write “He went without your 
being impressed by his statements ” ; and, again, “ Without 
Mr. Smith’s having seen him.” Yet it is difficult to lay 
down this rule when the subject of the ger und is a com- 
plex phrase or an abstract expression: in such a case a 
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noun clause should be substituted. Instead of (0, 
write (m) :— 

(1) There is no chance of a fair resulé’s being obtained. 

(m) There is no chance that a fair result will be obtained. 


The gerund after a preposition should often be used 
where an infinitive is loosely employed; particular care 
should be taken to do this when the phrase is clearly a 
defining one, as in (n). 


(n) We take the opportunity to explain [of explaining]. . - 


(d) Prepositions. (9) Frequent errors are made in the 
idiomatic use of particular prepositions after certain words. 
The following words often prove a rock of offence in this 
connexion :—different from, conscious of, agreeable to or 
with, adverse to, averse from or to, consisting im or of, 
insensible to, oblivious of, and many others. [See p. 261.] 


(10) Repeat prepositions in co-ordinate phrases, e.g. 


(0) Our modern ideas have been modified by the discoveries of | 
science and [by] its many practical achievements. 


(11) Avoid as far as possible placing a preposition at 
the end of a sentence. The preposition may go to the end 
of the sentence when a relative pronoun is omitted and when, 
if placed elsewhere, it would give a stilted or pedantic turn 
to the sentence used, e.g. (p). 


(p) Here is the book I was speaking about. 


Pi 
Verbs also, such as to laugh at, often take their 
prepositions into the passive voice, and preposition 
must then often come at the end of the sentence. 


(12) Than must not be mistaken for a preposition : it 
is strictly a subordinating conjunction showing a compari- 
son between two clauses. If this is borne in mind, an 
error like that of (q) will be always avoided. 


(q) Some boys like science much better than me. 


This means “Some boys like science better than they 
like me,” which is not what was intended. 
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The phrase than whom is very commonly met with in 
such examples as (r). 


(r) I have often listened to Mr. A., than whom no man speaks 
better. 


In strict grammar whom should certainly be who, if the 
phrase is to be used; but it is very much better to avoid 
it, as in (s). 

(s) I have often listened to Mr. A., and no man speaks better 
than he. 


30. These rules and examples are but a few out of 
many that every diligent and watchful reader unconsciously 
makes for himself. They are not to be learned by rote for 
their own sake. They are rather to be taken as the touch- 
stones of a careless writer. If you have avoided these 
defects, you will probably have avoided many others. But 
composition cannot be learned through rules: careful and 
reiterated practice is imperative. Observance of the rules is 
necessary for clearness and accuracy of expression ; practice 
alone will bring ease, smoothness, and grace to your sen- 
tences ; and, without these, the finished result cannot please 
either your readers or yourself. 


31.. Synthesis. The formation of a satisfactory complex 
sentence is the fundamental thing in composition. We 
will illustrate this synthesis by one or two examples. 
We give a series of simple statements, and then link them 
up into one or more complex sentences. 


Example 1. Lord Rosebery advanced to the table. The specta- 
tors of the drama were excited and expectant. They were like the 
audience of a play. The arrival of a gifted actor moves their 
feelings. -7 


This is clear enough, but is monotonous to a degree. 
How much more truly does it express its deeper meaning 
when it is cast into one smooth sentence, thus— 


As Lord Rosebery advanced to the table, the spectators of the 
drama were conscious of those feelings of excitement and expec- 
tancy which a gifted actor, arriving on the stage, moves in the 
audience of a play. 
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It is not wise to attempt longer sentences than this; 
but, when you have learned to write such a sentence cor- 
rectly, without ambiguity and with a certain amount of- 
attractive vigour, you will have made a very great advance. 
Our second example deals with a longer passage 

Example 2. The charge against Mr. Stewart is based upon a mis- 
take. This will soon be cleared up. Everyone hopes so. Mr. 
Stewart’s friends at Bremen believe the charge a mistake. Others 
also believe it. They are officially connected with the affair. 
Justizrat von Gordon has been appointed to act for Mr. Stewart. 
He defended Lieutenant Brandon and Captain Trench. The case 
will probably go for trial to the supreme court at Leipzig. Mr. 
Stewart’s advisers reckon with this probability. 


This material is too long for one sentence. But, as it 
has the suitable unity of theme, we seek to arrange it into ~ 
co-ordinate parts. Does the material lend itself to this? 
Examining it carefully we discover two main ideas: the 
first turns on the possibility that a mistake has been made, 
—the second emphasises the seriousness of the charge. 
We arrange, therefore, these two ideas in two co-ordinate 
complex sentences thus :— 


Mr. Stewart’s friends at Bremen and others who are officially 
connected with the affair believe that the charge against him is 
based upon a mistake which, everyone hopes, will soon be cleared 
up; nevertheless, the appointment of Justizrat von Gordon, who 
defended Lieutenant Brandon and Captain Trench, to act for Mr. 
Stewart means that the prisoner’s advisers reckon upon the proba- 
bility that the case will go for trial to the supreme court at Leipzig. 


This sentence tends to be long, but the writer has quite 
clearly made his rather complicated statement and no 
exception can be taken to it. It is necessary to vary the 
length and the structure of successive sentences, if a pleas- 
ing effect is to be obtained ; but this variation becomes a 
matter of habit, performed unconsciously, after a little 
practice. In this lesson we are anxious rather to insivt 
that every sentence, and every clause and every word in it, 
should convey its meaning with clearness and force; 
it should be well-made, and obey the rules of grammar ; 
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it should avoid alike a bald simplicity and involved entangle- 
ments. There should be no unrelated words or incomplete 
clauses. You should be able to analyse it easily, or invert 


the process shown in our examples by decomposing it 
into its component parts and expressing these in a series 
of simple 3 

di Exercise II. 

g- A 


l. Explain carefully any mistakes in the following sentences, and 
rewrite each of them correctly :— 


(a) Running up against my friend in the park, he told me the 
whole story. 
. (b) Have you any objection to Murray and I going with you? 
Hej They shall wait for you and I, if we ask them to. 
(d) Brian the hermit stood by a fire, which had been made bare- 
footed and in cap and hood. 
(e) There seem to be neither friend nor foe present. 
(f) We saw half a dozen journalists with their notebooks fussing 
round. ğ 
(g) Much water has flown under both the Pais: of the Seine and 
the Spree since then. 
(h), Speaking roughly, the whole Council was there. 


2. Write simple sentences defining :—an aeroplane, a kangaroo, 
saan tennis, sugar, knowledge. 


3: Take the sentence He has written clearly and show the effect 
of changing the order of the words. 


2 


4, Write a few examples showing the uses of that in subordinate 
clauses. 


8. ‘Recast the following into one complex sentence :— 

The race is called the Iberian, or Silurian. It was probably 
sallow, dark-haired, and dark-eyed. It underlies the population of 
all Western Europe. It came from Asia. It travelled along the 
Northern slopes of the Caucasus. It passed through South Russia. 
It left its monuments in the Crimea. 


6. Narrate the following incident in three sentences, introducing 
all the facts supplied, and avoiding the use of the word and- :— 
Soon after the Spanish governor sent for them. They were 
S. E. C. 3 
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brought to Chaco. They were very well treated by thë people 
there. John Byron was asked to marry the niece of a rich old 
priest. The lady made the suggestion through her uncle. She 
wished him to be converted first. The old priest made the offer. 
He took John Byron into a room. There were several large chests 
there. They were full of clothes. He took a large piece of linen 
from one of them. The linen was to be made into shirts for him. 
This was only if he married the lady. The thought of new shirts 
was a great temptation to Byron. He had only one shirt. He had 
worn this ever since he had been wrecked. He denied himself this 
luxury. He excused himself from the honour of marrying the lady. 


7. Point out and correct any faults of expression in the follow- 
ing :— 


(a) Fleet Street and the Strand with Trafalgar Square was one 
mass of seats on Coronation Day. 

(b) I am not one of those who believe everything I hear. 

(c) Many thanks for your letter, which I have forwarded to 
Mr. S., and asked him to write direct to you. 

(d) From the pier you can see all the large merchantmen coming 
and going from all parts of the world. 

(e) After a long and prosperous reign of sixty-three years, we 
heard the sad news of the death of Queen Victoria. 

d 

8. What faults of expression are there in any four of the follow- 

ing ?— 


(a) Being his sole companion he natural: y addressed himself to me. 

(b) He gave his parting directions to & youth who had come with 
him, in a tone of mild authority. 

(c) The lark warbles its cheery song, goading on the tired 
labourer. : 

(d) There has lately appeared the life of Cromwell, not Oliver, 
but he who was Henry the Kighth’s minister, 

(e) Nothing has or could be more unfortunate. 

(f) I have lost not only my customers, but Mrs. Rachel herself is 
gone also. 

(g) I am sorry not to subscribe to your cause. No one yields to 
me in appreciation of its importance, 

(h) Men who started on a wrong tack, and instead of grappling 
with the facts lost themselves in a maze of misty speculation. 


- 
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B. 


1. Discuss the use of as in each of the following cases :— 
(a) As regards your charge, I treat it with scorn. 

(b) I regard your remark as insulting. 

(c) You may have all the help as is necessary. 

(d) Asa man I despise you. 

(e) I have never enquired as to how it arose. 


2. Comment on the defects or peculiarities of the following sen- 
tences, and rewrite them in more lucid form :— 

(a) There was nothing in the speech very notable, and which 
called for comment. 

(b) Generally, when one knows that the tree is a large tree, yet 
on coming close up to the trunk it looks twice as large as it did 
before. $ : 

(c) The two men were not interested in the same things and the 
chief work which each of them had to do was of a very different 
kind. 

(d) Being pushed unceremoniously to one side—which was pre 
cisely what I wished—he usurped my place. 

(e) The lady was quite averse to Cyril accompanying her. 

(f) These are the same principles which have actuated Italy 
throughout. 


3. Write a brief account of (a) the use of that as a relative pro- 
noun ; (b) the uses of should and would ; (c) the various legitimate 
forms of the subject of a sentence. 


4. Construct a Complex Sentence followed by a Compound Sen- 
tence out of these expressions :— 

And their natural disposition to the marvellous was greatly in- 
creased To which he exposed himself in endeavouring to save her 
from the blazing castle. The men gave these details with the 
exaggerations common to vulgar minds. By the satisfaction which 
their evidence seemed to afford, And his neglect of his personal 
defence in attending to her safety. Several witnesses were called 
upon to prove the risks. To the eminent person for whose infor- 
mation it had been delivered. Which have been strongly excited 
by any remarkable event. Fi 


5. Write an account of the following incident in three sentences; 
introducing all the facts supplied, and avoiding the use of the word 
and :— 
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William the Silent was going to the dining-room. He was dressed 
very plainly. This was according to his usual custom. Gérard 
presented himself at the doorway. He demanded a passport. The 
Princess was struck with the man’s agitated countenance. She was 
anxious. She questioned her husband concerning him. Orange 
was not at all impressed with the appearance of Gérard. He con- 
ducted himself at table with cheerfulness. He was usually cheerful. 
He conversed with the burgomaster. The burgomaster was the 
only guest present. They talked about the political aspects of 
Friedland. The company rose from table. It was two o’clock. 
The Prince led the way. He intended to pass to his private apart- 
ments. These were above. The Prince reached the second step of 
the stair. There was a sunken arch. It was deep in the wall. It 
was in the shadow of the door. A man emerged from it. It was 
Gérard. He stood within a foot or two of the Prince. He pointed 
a pistol at his heart. He discharged it. Three balls entered his 
body. One passed quite through him. It struck the wall beyond. 


6. Without assuming any incorrectness, discuss the grammar of 
these idioms, with special reference to the words italicised :— l 


(a) His constancy as a defender of the truth was unalterable. 
(b) No less a person than the Archbishop was present. 

(c) They saw each other frequently. 

(d) We gazed upon that gem of a building, the Taj Mahal. 
(e) He had no boy of his own age to play with. 


7. Comment on any errors of expression in the following :— 


(a) This was said by Macbeth in one of his soliloquies to his wife. 

(b) One should always give an action a moment’s thought before 
putting it into execution, and so saving a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness. 

(c) If it were possible to get near when one of these eruptions 
take place, we should have a grand sight. 

(d) A suit of armour that could be identified as worn at the 
battle of Agincourt would be priceless, and certainly ought to be 
deposited at the Tower. i 

(e) The meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ Look before you leap,” is that 
before attempting to do anything to think over the best way, and 
then to give those thoughts practical experience. 

(f) Although everyone has heard this maxim, we still find that 
not ninety-nine in a hundred practise it. 
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C. 
[For Oral Hxercise.] 


I. Point out the grammatical errors in the following, stating the 
rule of syntax broken. 


30. 
kingd 
3l. 


doing. 


32. 


. Neither Jones nor Brown are ready. 
. May Smith and me go? 

. Between you and I. 

. Every one but he was ready. 

. Whom do you think I am? 


I don’t know who I can trust. 


. Lam taller than him. 

. Sitting on the gate a wasp stung me. 

. The biggest of the two. 

. Each of them brought their wages. 

. His foot slipped, which caused him to fall heavily. 
. Either of the three will do. 

. They all fell one against the other. 

. All the soldiers were beating each other. 

. This man is very different to that. 

. The two first pages are lost. 

. I shouldn’t wonder if it didn’t rain. — 

. Run like I do. 

. You won’t catch it without you run. 

. Of all other wars this was the most trivial. 

. I chose the broader road, and which appeared the less steep 
. He stopped between each word. 

. It depends on him coming in time. 

. I am afraid of the master knowing. 

. We saw the Frenchman lay. 

. Every one of them were killed. 

. It is not me he injures so much as himself. 

. He would neither apologise or withdraw. 

. Neither he nor his brother can walk faster than me. 


Few of his friends except myself know of him being in the 


om. 


Between every stitch she would look up to see what I was 


Mr. Smith made a good speech for him, comparatively 


speaking, 


“à 
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33. Every one was ready but he. 

34. I shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

35. Shakespeare frequently has passages in a strain quite false, 
and which are unworthy of him. 

36. My mother that told me so was there. 

37. A convent, a lunatic asylum, a husband—either will do. 

38. Each of the girls went to their separate rooms to rest and 
calm themselves. 

39. She told you and me that she will come. 

40. It was my own stupid pride prevented me going. 

41. On attempting to extract the ball the patient began rapidly 
to sink. 

42. The huts were made of branches which the natives knew how 
to deftly interweave. 

43. He gained nothing by it and neither did you. 

44. To aim at public and private good are far from being con- 
sistent. 

45. Neither he nor his brother were trained for the ministry. 

46. The position of a hereditary monarch and a usurper are very 
different. m 

47. Too great a variety of studies distract the mind. 

48. I am sure it was not him. 

49. Let you and I shake hands. ; 

50. He has appointed as commander nobody knows who. 

51. I don’t know who I can trust. 

52. A statute, inflicting the punishment of death, may be repealed 
if it be in any degree expedient. 

53. Nelson was greater than any sailor of his time. 

54. The river has overflown its banks. 

55. If I were old enough to marry, I am old enough to manage 
my own house. 

56. Thou lovest, but neer knew love’s sad satiety. 

57. The largest circulation of any morning newspaper. 

58. Humanity seldom or ever shows itself in inferior minds. 

59. I don’t like these sort of people. 

60. A feeble, harsh, or obscure style are serious faults. 

61. They were both fond of one another. 

62. Recite the six first lines of Paradise Lost. 

63. Whoever the king favours, the cardinal will find employ- 
ment for. 

64. Nothing but wailings were heard. 


> 
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65. Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, when neither are alive. 
66. He having none but them, and they having none but he. 


II. Correct, where necessary, assigning reasons for your cor- 
rections— 
1. He laid there for an hour or more, and neither his mother nor 
his brother were able to raise him. 
2. He says it still wanted ten minutes to the hour they had 
agreed upon. 
Having failed in this experiment, no further trial was made. 
. He asked an alms. 
Twice one is two. ae 
. Either John or Harry must bring me their book. 
. That is mine and nobody else’ s. 
. She dare not refuse. 
. It was not right to cheer Caesar like the Roman populace did. 
. Neither of them opened their lips. 
11. There are five houses to let in that street. 
12. Butler’s Hudibras is reprinting. 
13. The sound of the church-going bell. | 
14. We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 
15. I cannot tell if it be wise or no. 
16. I should like to have been shown to-day the full cost of this 


| 
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17. Everybody has their faults. 

18. Who’s there? Me. 

19. This is the man whom I believe rescued the dog. 

20. I object to you cutting down that shrub. 

21. Who are you painting that picture for? 

22. My partner was a much greater gainer than me by this 
arrangement. 

23. I had ought to be punctual. 

24, He resembles one of those men who is always hesitating. 

25. The ‘‘Confessions” of Augustine are the earliest a of 
autobiography. 

26. Let each of us drink in their turns. 

27. The tallest of the three is the cousin of Mary’s. 

28. I should like to go, but should still more enjoy to remain. 

29. Supposing you was me, what would you do? 

30. He was laying stretched out on the ground. 

31. In war was never lion raged more fierce. 
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32. He had quite forgot you was there. 

33. I should have liked to have seen him. 

34. No one but his sister and him were admitted. 

35. Nothing can hinder this treatise from being one of the most 
considerable books which has appeared for the last half-century. 

36. Your gold and silver is cankered. 

37. Whom say the people that I am? 

38. This house is to let. 

39. In the best countries a rise in rents and wages has been found 
to go together. 

40. Neither you nor I am right. 

41. The address only to be written on this side. 


LESSON III. 
THE SENTENCE AND THE PARAGRAPH. 


32. Length of Sentences. ‘The advice, Write short 
sentences, is not always good, but the warning, “Avoid 
very long sentences,” is always valuable. Brevity is good, 
but clearness must not be sacrificed on its behalf. More- 
over, in written language, we are concerned to say things 
agreeably, and not anyhow. This calls for a suitable 
variety of vocabulary and of construction, in which the 
main guides are our good taste and our ear for words. 
Sentences must be varied according to sense and rhythm. 

The short sentence is good for the language of peremp- 
tory command or excited appeal, and for vivid and rapid 
narrative. The strictest economy of words is fitting for 
the aphorism or the epigram. Hach of these expresses a 
truth or opinion in a memorable form; the aphorism is 
sententious and half-proverbial in its familiarity ; and the 
essence of the epigram is wit, unexpected and catchy. 
Terse precision is therefore essential and pompous fulness 
fatal. Buta string of such sharply-cut sentences overtaxes 
our attention; and in ordinary narratives or descriptions 
they are out of place. 

The chief danger of the long sentence is grammatical 
confusion, resulting from the wide separation of related 
words. Study the following sentence from Milton’s 
Tractate on Education: the labour of distilling its mean- 
ing away from the dross of words irritates us into leaving 
a valuable thought alone :— ` 


In which methodical course it is so supposed they must proceed 
by the steady pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for 
memory’s sake to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes 
into the rear of what they have been taught, until they have 

4i 
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confirmed and solidly united the whole body of their perfected 
knowledge, like the last embattling of a Roman legion. 


Another vexation that attaches to long sentences is the 
parenthesis, used indiscriminately by hasty writers. Such 
a device for saving a new sentence or clause should be 
employed most sparingly and carefully ; it should never 
interrupt the flow of thought, and can only be tolerated 
when it throws real light on the main statement. It must 
not be made an excuse for mere egotism, as in (a). 


(a) It is impossible to deal with the—I was half tempted to abuse 
my privilege and say—treasonable methods of the ministry. 


There is an overdose of parenthesis also in (b). 


(b) Almost at the very time of the appearance of Camilla (to 
which, by the way, Miss Austen was an original subscriber), a book 
not strikingly more nineteenth century in tone than the novels of 
Richardson, though a little more so in manners, a girl even younger 
than Miss Burney herself had been when she wrote Hvelina, was 
drawing other girls, who, putting aside the most trivial details of 
dress, speech, and so forth, might be living girls to-day. 


These pitfalls having been escaped, the best effect is 
usually obtained by a suitable variation in the length and 
rhythm of the sentences. 


33. Balance of Sentences. Ina normal sentence the 
emphasis tends to accumulate at the end, but any unusual 
word or phrase placed at the beginning becomes emphatic 
by the very fact of its displacement. A sentence is properly 
balanced when the emphasis is suitably distributed through 
it. Remembering that the natural equilibrium of a sen- 
tence causes the weight to be thrown towards the end, you 
will understand why sentences should not usually close 
with prepositions or other unemphatic words : they should 
close on a word that is full in sound and strong in force. 
In (c) and (d) we have examples of badly balanced 
sentences. 


(c) Never use a preposition to finish a sentence up with. 
(d4) Half a dozen will do for illustration as well as twenty. 
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34. Emphasis can be thrown on to particular words or 
on to a whole sentence by various devices. We may men- 
tion the inversion method, including under it any departures 
from the normal order of words. You will see how em- 
phasis is given in the following cases if you rewrite each 
sentence with its words in their natural order :— 


(e) Most gracefully did she perform the duty 

(f) Varied as are the colours of our flowers, they... 

(g) No country is more liable to an attack of ‘‘ nerves” than is 
France. 


Emphasis can also be obtained by repetition (h); by 
omission of insignificant words (i); by the rhetorical 
question (7). 

(A) I cannot feel that he is with us, he the foe of all progress. 

(i) Caesar was soldier, statesman, orator, writer, lawyer—all. 

(j) What country is more liable to an attack of ‘‘ nerves” than 
France? 


It ought not to be often necessary in a written com- 
position to underline (or print in italics) the words that 
need emphasis. Only when the above-mentioned devices 
are impossible should italics be employed. We desire 
occasionally to emphasise such inconspicuous words as the, 
and, etec.; we need to draw attention to them or to other 
words in a special way, as in our previous sentence: we 
are then justified in underlining or using italics. The 
titles of books or newspapers mentioned in a continuous 
passage are usually printed in italics; and, as a general 
rule, this is a device rather for the eye than fox the under- 
standing. 


35. Incomplete Sentences are frequent enough in care- 
less compositions, and usually occur when there is too 
much parenthesis or a surfeit of dependent clauses or 
phrases. But the ellipsis of important words in simple 
sentences is common, especially with rapid writers. Such 
inexactness as we see in (k) and (l) can easily be avoided, 
if a little care is exercised. 


(k) Mr. A. is much. better than yesterday. 
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(1) The Doomsday Book contained all the land, sheep, cows, etc., 
in England. 


Sentences, however, may be highly elliptical, and yet 
unexceptionable in a suitable context. The imperative Go 
is an elliptical sentence, and the query Why go? is per- 
fectly well understood though its subject is not expressed. 
The use of words and phrases with an exclamatory or 
interjectional force is alsocommon and allowable. Writers 
like Carlyle and Dickens are fond of leaving subject or 
predicate to your imagination; but the kind of thing seen 
in (m) is not composition, and (n) must not be imitated 
by ordinary writers. 


(m) A black sky. Every now and then—flashes of lightning, 
roars of thunder. Two men crouching beneath a tree. Torrents of 
rain. Low whisperings. 

(n) Nay, withal, stupid as he is, our dear John,—ever, after 
infinite tumblings, . . . he does settle down somewhere about the 
just conclusion, 


Take care that your sentences are completed, except 
where emphasis or other evident effect is obtained by 
leaving a little to your reader’s imagination. 


36. The Loose Sentence and the Period. Well-con- 
structed complex sentences may be described as loose or 
periodic. In the loose sentence the principal clause occurs 
early, and a complete meaning—though not the whole 
meaning intended by the writer—can be obtained by break- 
ing the sentence before the end is reached. In the follow- 
ing example, the sentence could without injury to its gram- 
matical or logical completeness be broken either at the word 
nation or at the word demanded :— 


The Queen, proud and courageous as she was, shrank from a con- 
test with the nation, and, with admirable sagacity, conceded all that 
her subjects had demanded, while it was yet in her power to concede 
with grace and dignity. 


hung A 
This type of sentences is that which is most Seal 
to the spirit of the English language. Our thoughts fall 
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naturally into such sentences, which have the merits of free- 
dom and comparative simplicity, therefore, to recommend 
them. 

On the other hand, the periodic sentence or period, in 
which the full meaning is held in suspense until the end is 
reached, has a stricter unity and produces a more imposing 
effect. The writings of Burke are rich in stately periods, 
eg. 

Those who will stand upon that elevation of reason, which places 
centuries under our eye and brings things to the true point of com- 
parison, which obscures little names and effaces the colours of little 
parties, and to which nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral 
quality of human actions, will say to the teachers of the Palais 
Royal—the Cardinal of Lorraine was the murderer of the sixteenth 
century... 


Clearly we must read to the end in this case, before the 
main statement is reached. 

The period differs from the loose sentence—(1) in de- 
manding subordination rather than co-ordination ; (2) in 
having the qualifying phrases or clauses preceding or in- 
serted in the principal clause. Thus, to convert -a loose 
sentence into a period we have to attend to these two 
points. Notice how it is achieved in the following 
example, in which the loose sentence given on p. 44 is 
turned into two periodic sentences :— 


The Queen, though proud and courageous, shrank from a contest 
with the nation. With admirable sagacity she conceded to her 
subjects, while it was yet in her power to concede with grace and 
dignity, all their demands. 


This version is not better than the other, but it is more 
rhetorical, and illustrates the different effects obtainable 
from the two forms. In both cases there are pitfalls: if 
the loose sentence easily becomes slipshod, the period in 
its turn is apt to be monotonous and stilted even when it 
is well constructed. The period calls for an effort of atten- 
tion both in the making and in the reading; the loose sen- 
tence has a more leisurely movement, and care must be 
taken that it leads to some definite goal, and not lose itself 
helplessly. 


4 
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37. The Paragraph is formed from the sentence, as the 
sentence is formed from the word. A paragraph is a col- 
lection of sentences held together by a unity of aim. All 
the sentences in a paragraph are devoted to the elucidation 
of one main idea, or to the development of a body of con- 
nected ideas. This is the first rule of the paragraph: 
keep it to one thing, and do not try to include too much 
in it, 

The short paragraph is generally to be preferred to the 
long one; but we need variety in the paragraph as much 
as in the sentence. A series of short snappy paragraphs, 
such as the halfpenny newspapers serve up to us, is only 
fit for rapid consumption. It becomes monotonous when 
we come to read the account as a whole. Still, the short 
paragraph must first be mastered; and, whether short or 
long, our test is the same: a good paragraph can always 
have its essence condensed into a sentence. 


/ 38. The order of the sentences is important. It must 
be logical ; the ideas must be coherent, i.e. hang together 
in a natural and proper sequence. It must develop a train 
of thought, and the sentences should follow one another 
smoothly, but amid it all the main idea must stand out 
clearly, and not be lost among the explanations or illustra- 
tions. oe 

The emphatic position in the paragraph is undoubtedly 
the first sentence. This should generally contain the 
main idea, or at least a strong suggestion of it. It sounds 
the keynote of the whole. But the paragraph should end, 
as well as begin, strongly. It is fatal to allow our idea 
gradually to thin itself out, and die at the close of the 
paragraph simply from lack of vitality. Begin clearly on 
the main thought of your paragraph; expand your thought 
in a few clear sentences, smoothly connected together; and 
close firmly on the keynote of the whole. 


Climax. The gradual heaping up of the sentences in 
a paragraph, so that the emphasis slowly accumulates 
and rises to its highest point in the last sentence is known 
as climax; and this figure of rhetoric, common among 
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orators, may be used effectively, if rarely, in ordinary 
composition, The opposite figure, or anticlimax, is to be 
avoided, except when ridicule, contempt, or irony is in- 
tended. It is not at all uncommon to find a good paragraph 
suddenly ended in an involuntary anticlimax, because 
sufficient care has not been taken over the concluding 
sentence. 


39. Let us now examine the following well-constructed 
paragraph from Addison’s esiay on the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” 


‘ A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with 
a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets 
with a secret refreshment in a description, and often feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows than another does 
in their possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in 
everything he sees, and makes the most rude, uncultivated parts of 
nature administer to his pleasures ; so that he looks upon the whole 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multitude 
of charms that conceal themselves from the generality of mankind.” 
—(Addison, The Spectator.) 


This paragraph has the necessary unity of idea; we can 
express the essence of it in some such single sentence as: 
“A cultured imagination provides a man with many. 
special pleasures.” ‘The whole paragraph is an expansion 
and illustration of this thought. The opening sentence 
states it, and thus fulfils our test of emphasis. The two 
. succeeding sentences amplify it by suitable illustrations 
which by their suitability maintain the coherence of the 
paragraph. The sentence “It gives him...” forms a 
not too emphatic climax to these, and leads naturally to 
the logical conclusion, which is really a richer and fuller 
statement of the first sentence. Thus the paragraph con- 
forms agreeably to our general type. 

In its details also the paragraph is satisfactory. The 
sentences are varied in their length and structure, and the 
vocabulary is simple, but dignified. The combined effect of | 
these is 2 paragraph which is at once lucid and pleasing. 
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40. Précis of a Paragraph.—While it is often useful 
to be able to expand an idea into a paragraph, and while 
the idea may gain very much by its expansion, it is also a 
useful exercise to perform the reverse process of con- 
traction. 

Suppose you are asked to express the substance of the 
paragraph above in as few words as possible. Begin by 
reading the piece carefully, until its whole meaning is in 
your mind; then make a mental analysis of its contents. 
We then realise that there are three parts to the para- 
graph :—(1) a statement concerning the pleasures of the 
imagination ; (2) some instances of these pleasures ; (3) an 
indication of their general character. Making our précis 
under these three heads, we arrive at something like the 
following :— 


(1) An imaginative person has many special pleasures. 

(2) He finds pleasure in a picture or a statue, in a description or 
in nature. 

(3) His imagination makes every part of nature and the world 
minister to his pleasures. 


It need not be explained how a bald précis like this is in 
no way a substitute for the graceful paragraph from which 
it was made, even though it may contain the bare material 
that was in the original. But the latter contains obviously 
many pleasant things that are not essential; and it is the 
purpose of a précis to eliminate those. Thus, we write 
“He finds pleasure in a picture or a statue, in a descrip- - 
tion or in nature,” where Addison is more particular about 
the kind of pleasure in each case: we can “ converse 
with a picture or find an agreeable companion in a statue,” 
and so on. These amplifications add to the pleasure and 
to the clearness of the composition, but do not add to its 
substance. Therefore they are not needed in a précis 

It is in every respect an excellent exercise thus to con- 
dense the substance of a paragraph into a précis. It is 
well to do it mentally very frequently. The habit thus 
fostered, of probing to the heart of what you are reading, 
is invaluable in almost every walk of life. It is very 
“common and very easy to be satisfied with a vague idea or 
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a false half-meaning instead of the exactitude of thought 
that can be obtained only from careful study. 


Exeroise III. 
A. 


1. Comment on the structure of the following paragraphs, and 
condense their main ideas into the briefest language you can find :— 


(a) ‘‘ A House of Commons was a necessary part of the new polity. 
In constituting this body, the Protector showed a wisdom and a 
public spirit which were not duly appreciated by his contemporaries. 
The vices of the old representative system, though by no means so 
serious as they afterwards became, had already been remarked by 
far-sighted men. Cromwell reformed that system on the same prin- 
ciples on which Mr. Pitt, a hundred and thirty years later, attempted 
to reform it, and on which it was at length reformed in our own 
times. Small boroughs were disfranchised even more unsparingly 
than in 1832 ; and the number of county members was greatly 
increased. Very few unrepresented towns had yet grown into im- 
portance. Of those towns the most considerable were Manchester, 
Leeds, and Halifax. Representatives were given to all three. An 
addition was made to the number of the members for the capital. 
The elective franchise was placed on such a footing that every man 
of substance, whether possessed of freehold estates in land or not, 
had a vote for the county in which he resided. A few Scotchmen 
and a few of the English colonists settled in Ireland were summoned 
to the assembly which was to legislate, at Westminster, for every 
part of the British Isles.” 


(b) **Somers rose last. He went through the expressions which 
were used in the information to describe the offence imputed to the 
Bishops, and showed that every word, whether adjective or substan- 
tive, was altogether inappropriate. The offence imputed was a 
false, a malicious, a seditious libel. False the paper was not; for 
every fact which it set forth had been shown from the journals of 
Parliament to be true. Malicious the paper was not; for the 
defendants had not sought an occasion of strife, but had been placed 
-by the government in such a situation that they must either oppose 
themselves to the royal will, or violate the most sacred obligations 
of conscience and honour. Seditious the paper was not; for it had 
not been scattered by the writers among the rabble, but delivered 
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privately into the hands of the King alone ; and a libel it was not, 
but a decent petition such as, by the laws of England, nay, by the 
laws of imperial Rome, by the laws of all civilised states, a subject 
who thinks himself aggrieved may with propriety present to the 
sovereign.” ; 

(c) ‘The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to peaceful 
occupations, he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted a 
commission in the parliamentary army. No sooner had he become a 
soldier than he discerned, with the keen glance of genius, what 
Essex and men like Essex, with all their experience, were unable to 
perceive. He saw precisely where the strength of the Royalists lay, 
and by what means alone that strength could be overpowered. He 
saw that it was necessary to reconstruct the army of the Parliament. 
He saw also that there were abundant and excellent materials for 
the purpose, materials less showy, indeed, but more solid than those 
of which the gallant squadrons of the King were composed. It was 
necessary to look for recruits who were not mere mercenaries, for 
recruits of decent station and grave character, fearing God and 
zealous for public liberty. With such men he filled his own regiment, 
and, while he subjected them to a discipline more rigid than had 
ever before been known in England, he administered to their intel- 
lectual and moral nature stimulants of fearful potency. The events 
of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of his abilities. In the 
south, where Essex held the command, the parliamentary forces 
underwent a succession of shameful disasters ; but in the north the 
victory of Marston Moor fully compensated for all that had been 
lost elsewhere. That victory was not a more serious blow to the 
Royalists than to the party which had hitherto been dominant at 
| stminster ; for it was notorious that the day, disgracefully lost 
by the Presbyterians, had been retrieved by the energy of Cromwell, 
and by the steady valour of the warriors whom he had trained. 
These events produced the Self-denying Ordinance and the new 
model of the army. Under decorous pretexts, and with every mark 
of respect, Essex and most of those who had held high posts under 
him were removed ; and the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
very different hands. Fairfax, a brave soldier, but of mean under- 
standing and irresolute temper, was the nominal Lord General of 
the forces ; but Cromwell was their real head. Cromwell made 
haste to organise the whole army on the same principles on which 
he had organised his own regiment, As soon as this process was 
complete, the event of the war was decided. The Cavaliers had 
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now to encounter natural courage equal to their own, enthusiasm 
stronger than their own, and discipline such as was utterly want- 
ing to them. It soon became a proverb that the soldiers of Fairfax 
and Cromwell were men of a different breed from the soldiers of 
Essex. At Naseby took place the first great encounter between the 
Royalists and the remodelled army of the Houses. The victory of 
the Roundheads was complete and decisive. It was followed by 
other triumphs in rapid succession. In a few months the authority 
of the Parliament was fully established over the whole kingdom. 
Charles fied to the Scots, and was by them, in a manner which 
did not much exalt their national character, delivered up to his 
English subjects.” 


2 Write a paragraph, expanding one of the following ideas :— 


(a) The wealth of a nation is dependent upon its coal-supply. 

(b) Dress makes the girl. 

(c) It is better to live in hope than die in despair. 

(d) The absence of great poets at the present time is a symptom 
of national decay. 

(e) Every citizen ought to bear arms. 


B. 


1. Explain carefully what is meant by an epigram, an aphorism, 
anticlimax ; and illustrate the various ways in which emphasis may 
be given. 


2. Write a paragraph expanding the thought, ‘‘ The best way to 
ensure peace is to prepare for war.” 


` 3. Comment on the following sentences :— a 


(a)-Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full noonday beam, purging and 
unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance, while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. 


(b) Our Life is compassed round with Necessity ; yet is the mean- 
ing of Life itself no other than Freedom, than Voluntary Force : 
thus have we a Warfare ; in the beginning especially a hard-fought 
battle. 
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(c) Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or 
a god. 

(d) Misanthropy is sometimes the product of disappointed benevo- 
lence ; but it is more frequently the offspring of overweening and 
mortified vanity, quarrelling with the world for not being better 
treated than it deserves. 


4, Express the substance of the following passage clearly in about 
one-fourth of its present length :— 


One of the leading peculiarities in the works of Montesquieu is 
the complete rejection of those personal anecdotes, and those trivial 
details respecting individuals, which belong to biography, but with 
which, as Montesquieu clearly saw, history has no concern. He 
perceived that though details about the mental habits of the great 
are very interesting, they are also very unimportant. He knew, 
what no historian before him had even suspected, that in the great 
march of human affairs, individual peculiarities count for nothing ; 
and that therefore the historian has no business with them, but 
should leave them to the biographer, to whose province they properly 
belong. The consequence is that not only does he treat the most 
powerful princes with such disregard as to relate the reigns of six 
emperors in two lines, but he constantly enforces the necessity, 
even in the case of eminent men, of subordinating their special 
influence to the more general influence of the surrounding society. 
Thus, many writers had ascribed the ruin of the Roman Republic 
to the ambition of Caesar and Pompey, and particularly to the deep 
schemes of Caesar. This Montesquieu totally denies. According 
to his view of history, no great alteration can be effected, except by 
virtue of a long train of antecedents, where alone we are to seek the 
cause of what to a superficial eye is the work of individuals. The 
republic, therefore, was overthrown, not by Caesar and Pompey, 
but by that state of things that made the success of Caesar and 
Pompey possible. It is thus that the events which ordinary 
historians relate are utterly valueless. Such events, instead of 
being causes, are merely the occasions on which the real causes act, 
and may be called the accidents of history. 


LESSON IV. 
PUNCTUATION. 


41. Objects of Punctuation. The object of punctuation 
is to assist a reader to perceive the relation between the 
various parts of a sentence, and thus enable him to follow 
more readily the course of the writer’s thoughts. It is 
therefore not an end in itself; and our chief, indeed our 
only guide in the use of stops must be the question how 
far each stop used is a help for the reader. If we givea 
few rules and hints, it must be borne in mind that they 
are not fixed and inviolate statements like our grammatical 
rules. Exceptions will be found, and they will be easy to 
justify ; though we have a few customs established, we 
have arrived at no standard, and different writers follow 
different systems or no system at all, according to the whim 
of the moment. A few pages of Carlyle and Meredith on 
the one hand, or of Dickens and Ruskin on the other, will 
be an education in the bewilderments that are possible in 
punctuation ; and all the rules herein to be laid down are 
flagrantly ignored by Kipling and other authors, and by 
modern journalistic writers generally. 


42. Do not use too many stops, and do not out of any 
pedantic adherence to rules use a stop where it is unneces- 
sary. On the other hand, a stop is sometimes necessary 
to decide the proper relation of a word, as in (a), where 
“ very sensibly” may obviously belong to “ speaking ” or to 
“went”: acomma would settle the matter without further 
trouble. 


~ (a) The orator who had been speaking very sensibly went away. 


A comma after “speaking” gives a special turn to the 
sense. 
53 
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In strictness, it is a fair rule to lay down that a sentence 
which does not make sense without stops is a bad one. 
This, however, is a hard saying ; nevertheless it represents 
an ideal which the thoughtful writer would do well to have 
in mind. The newspaper-writer who wrote (b) has only 
made a bad sentence worse by his attempt to punctuate it 
into sense. 


(6) All sections have struck, but the seamen and firemen, who 
have been ordered not to touch cargo, passengers, and mails alone 
being given passage. 


43. The most important stop is the full-stop. This 
should be used after every complete sentence; it should 
always be preferred to any other stop when the following 
sentence contains a new idea entirely. It must also be 
used to signify abbreviation :—e.g., viz., etc., the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Dr. Jones, F.R.C.S. 

Equivalent to it as marks of pause are the note of in- 
terrogation (?) and the note of exclamation (!). 

The former of these must always be used to mark a 
direct question, but not an indirect one. In (e) it is 
wrongly used. 


(c) He inquired how far the Government were likely to go? 


If we are to be very strict, we ought to punctuate (d) and 
(e) as shown; but it would be crazy pedantry to do so. 


(d) “ What are you doing ?”, he asked. 
(e) He asked sharply, ‘‘ What are you doing? ”. 


Double punctuation of this kind must never be admitted ; 
but it is a sign of grace to know when it is called for. 


44. The note of exclamation should be sparingly used ; 
and in these days of the lady novelist we may share 
Landor’s fidgetiness, when we come across a page plenti- 
fully starred with these signs of emotion. It is properly 
used—(i) with true interjections; (ii) with incomplete, 
exclamatory phrases ; (iii) to express surprise, doubt or 
wonder. Do not employ it when there is no exclamation, 
or instead of a uote of interrogation, or merely to attract 
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attention to your statement. We give three examples to 
illustrate its correct use : the minor novelists will save us 
from wasting space on examples of its misuse. 


(i) He is right? Wonderful ! 
(ii) What an extraordinary sight ! 
(iii) Jones arrived on the ground in time ! 


45. The comma (,), semicolon (;) and colon (:) might 
well, if our punctuation were systematic, serve for three 
different degrees of pause. But in practice they do not. 
The comma represents a shorter pause in the sense than 
the other two; but it is impossible to say that the semi- 
colon is shorter than the colon. The colon, in fact, has 
become quite restricted in its use, though some writers, 
like Carlyle and Meredith, employ it liberally. It is better 
for an ordinary writer to confine himself to the following 
uses :— 

(1) To separate co-ordinate sentences of which the second 


forms a kind of expansion or explanation or antithesis of 
the first, e.g. 


(f) One thing we may say about punctuation: the semicolon 
represents a longer pause than the comma. 


(2) To introduce a quotation. 


(3) To introduce a list or enumeration, with or without 
the dash. But not when the list depends directly on the 
verb. The writer of (g) had a hazy knowledge of the 
rules, but very little acquaintance with the sense, of 
punctuation. 


~ (g) He sent home :—twenty-five perch, a dozen pike and two fine 
trout, 


(4) To atone for the absence of some conjunction. 
(h) I could not see him this morning: he was in bed, 
46. The comma represents the short pause that is often 


necessary in reading to enable the sense to be completely 
grasped. In general, a semicolon should not be used 
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where a comma will do; but there is a great tendency to 
throw too much work on to the comma, and to make it 
stand in one and the same sentence for various degrees of 
pause. We will consider two examples before giving any 
rules. 


(i) The great railway strike has commenced, it affects drivers, 
firemen, signalmen, and men of every grade. 


Here, clearly the first comma stands for a much longer 
pause than the others. It is longer grammatically, as a 
pause between co-ordinate and not necessarily connected 
sentences is longer than the pause between related words ; 
it is also longer logically, for essentially the same reason. 
Change the first comma therefore into a semicolon ; not 
into a full-stop though, because the second sentence is not 
a statement independent of the first. 


(jJ) At Liverpool, the night passed quietly ; and there have been 
no riots, but many of the bakers’ shops are closed. 


There are three clauses here; and in considering a 
reasonable punctuation we have to inquire into the close- 
ness of their co-ordination. The punctuation given is 
based upon the inference that there is a closer connexion 
between the second and third clauses than between the 
first and second. If this is agreed upon, then the punctua- 
tion must stand. But, is it so? Surely the first two 
clauses are closely co-ordinated, and the third adversative 
to the compound sentence formed by them. In that case 
the semicolon and the second comma should be reversed. 
When that is done we have the punctuation answering the 
movement of the writer’s thoughts. 


47. We proceed now to state the rules of the comma. 
It is used— 


(1) To mark the pause between two co-ordinate sen- 
tences when they are connected by a conjunction (k), but 


(i) it may be omitted when the sentences are very 
short (l); 
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(ii) it should not be used as in (m), when the sen- 
tences are not co-ordinated by a conjunction, or 
when they have no close relation with one another, 
or when one forms a conclusion or antithesis or 
explanation to the other, or when one of the co- 
ordinate clauses itself contains one or two commas 
(q). In (m) to (p) the comma should be a semi- 
colon; (q) is right. 


(k) There is no man-of-war at Tientsin, and a cruiser has been 
ordered from Canton. 

(l) He put on his hat and went out. 

(m) There was a fight between the crowd and the police, shots 

were fired. 

(n) There is likely to be a serious shortage of food, what there is 
must therefore be carefully distributed. 

(o) I shall be here early, therefore wait for me. 

(p) They have flouted the constitution, consequently they must 
expect reprisals from their opponents. 

(q) Our policy is to educate the electorate; and, having reor- 
ganised our forces, we must carry on an energetic campaign. 


In each of these cases the semicolon is needed to make 
the pause of suitable length. 


(2) To mark off subordinate clauses of all kinds, except 
when they are adjective clauses of the defining type (§ 27) 
or noun clauses acting as the subject, object, or comple- 
ment of a verb next to them. The exceptions mentioned 
are again demanded by the common sense that is to be our 
guide in punctuation. Whenever a sentence is equivalent 
to a word or simple phrase, commas are needless; when it 
is an addition, not a necessity, to the sense, commas should 
be used. Thus they would be absurdly out of place in the 
three following instances. 


(r) All men that are honest will repudiate him. 
(s) I did not know that you were coming. 
(¢) Why did he not call as he was passing ? 


But in the next three examples the commas ought not to 
be omitted. 
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(u) The river Thames, which supplies water to London, is not 
treated with suitable respect in its higher reaches. 

(v) I guessed, when I listened to their speeches, that they did not 
mean business. 

(w) If no one else will come to the rescue, we have the support 
of Lord X. 


Of course, subordinate clauses that are also co-ordinate 
come under rule (1) and must be parted by commas. 


(3) To mark off phrases, especially adverbial phrases, to 
which it is desired to draw clear attention, or which are to 
be separated from the neighbouring word. The comma 
should not be used in these instances except for a definite 
purpose. It is valuable in (æ), but not in (y). 


(x) He could hardly have said what he did, except on good 
anthority. 
(y) With that proviso we accept your terms, 


Under this heading come enlargements of subject and 
object, or any phrase which acts as a mild parenthesis. 
Such phrases must have a comma at each end; careless 
disregard of this advice is common and leads often to very 
ambiguous statements. Note the mistakes in the following 
examples :— 


(a) ‘*Macflecknoe” was written by Dryden, a Tory in heroic 
couplets. 

(b) We see that to be successful, it must become a national 
measure, 

(c) Then Mr. Balfour, having delivered his speech, his rival rose 
to reply. 


In (c) the first comma should follow “ then,” not “ Mr. 
Balfour.” This is a very common error, but it has no 
defence whatever. 


(4) To mark off words or phrases in apposition. There 
ought to be no exception to this, though custom allows 
such forms as “ William the Conqueror”; but even a 
lady-novelist ought to be above writing (d). 


(d) I do not know you John! 
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(5) In lists or enumerations where the connecting con- 
junctions are omitted, as in (e). 


(e) His goodness, his generosity, and his honesty were conspi- 
cuous. 


Yet we may venture to write “a fine large specimen,’ and 
omit the comma in any similar case in which closely- 
related adjectives are used. Semicolons may be used 
under this heading for rhetorical effect, or when the phrases 
enumerated are themselves complex and possibly contain 
commas within themselves. 


(f) Men; women ; boys; girls :—all short of food. 

(g) The eyeball has three layers or coats: the sclerotic, for pro- 
tection ; the choroid, for nutrition ; and the retina, to be sensitive 
to light. 


When it is desired to group words together, commas help 
us to do so, as in (4). 


(h) Force and grace, strength and beauty, are exquisitely com- 
bined in his work. 


(6) Certain single words are often used between two 
commas: such are however, perhaps, therefore,and one or two 
others. The commas may often be dispensed with; but 
they are undeniably useful sometimes. Single conjunctions, 
like but and then, need not always be cut off by a comma, 
even when logic seems to require it. But observe the need 
for it in (c) above. We add one further example of need- 
less commas. 


(îi) The policy was sound, but, nevertheless, was, perhaps, too 
violent. 


48. The dash (—) is becoming very common nowadays, 
and a glance at a newspaper will show that it is the most 
hardworked among our punctuation-marks except the full- 
stop and the comma. Its proper uses are simple :— 


(1) To indicate any sort of break ina sentence: a break 
that may close the sentence altogether; or one which is 


~ 
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followed bya change of construction or a new idea; or one 
which is made in order to collect our thoughts in a com- 
pound sentence (j). 


(J) As soon as the present regrettable affair is out of the way, and 
as soon as the men have returned to work, recognising their duty 
to the public, if careless of the interests of their employers,—then, 
and not till then, can the Government rightly intervene in their 
behalf. 


(2) To enable the writer to append a little explanatory 
phrase, as in (k). 


(k) The infamy of the proceeding can only be erased in that place 
to which an indignant people can in the end resort—the polling- 
booth. 


(3) To introduce a list, with, or without, or instead of a 
colon. 


(4) To introduce and close a parenthesis. Here it does 
the same work as two brackets, and it is this usage that 
grows alarmingly upon rapid writers. 


(5) To draw attention to something unexpected or witty 
that is to follow. 

(/) There sat the great poet, his companions the classics of all the 
ages and—a pipe ! 

Avoid the tendency to use the dash too much; do not 
use other stops in addition to it, unless they are specially 
necessary; and do not use the dash when other stops would 
serve equally well. 


49. Inverted Commas must be employed both at the 
beginning and at the end of a speech directly reported or 
of a quotation which is given exactly. Paraphrased 
speeches or inexact quotations do not need the inverted 
commas. 


(m) ‘*I am not able to go,” said he. 


Note also the punctuation of a speech within a speech, 
as (n). 


(n) ‘‘ His remark was ‘I am not able to go,’” said Mr. Smith. 
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50. The Hyphen must be used to connect all compound 
words, and certain expressions that are treated as single 
words. A noun used as an adjective does not require the 
hyphen; you must distinguish between the use of war, for 
example, in War-office and war-horse. The true hyphen 
words ultimately become single words, and the need for 
the hyphen in any doubtful case can be judged from the 
possibility of this. Do not use hyphens when the first 
word has merely an adjectival force. They are correctly 
used in wy-maniled, a matter-of-fact person, the London- 
Brighton walk, Stow-in-the- Wold, twenty-third ; but not in 
moping-owl, matter-of-fact, steam-engine, Great-North Road, 
Great North-road. Yet you must in the latter instance 
write the “ Great-North-Road Cycling Club,” because you 
are making the phrase into a single adjective. 


51. Capital Letters must be employed (a) for all proper 
nouns, names of books, ships, and the like; (b) for the first 
word of a sentence which follows a full-stop; (c) for the 
first word of a direct question, even though no full-stop 
precedes it; (d) for personifications of abstract qualities, 
such as Justice. Apart from these necessary uses, writers 
allow themselves a wide latitude in the use of such words as 
Parliament, the tory party, ete. 


52. Other marks that should not be omitted when 
occasion calls for them are the apostrophe (’), to indicate 
the elision of one or more letters and to mark the pos- 
sessive case; and the diaeresis (°), to show that two vowels 
are to be pronounced separately, as in naive, aérated, ete. 


Exercise IV. | 
A. 


- 1. Construct sentences to show the use of (a) the comma and the 
semicolon; (b) the colon ; (c) the dash. 


2. Comment on the punctuation of the following, and improve it 
where it seems desirable :— 

(a) Here, too, we have to notice, that a difficulty has been 
introduced, 
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(bL) Few men with their wits awake, would make such a mistake. 

(c) What a happy fate !—who would not desire it !—No one! 

(d) Now the evil is present in Birmingham—we are faced with a 
shortage of supplies: and the problem is to see, that the shortage 
falls as lightly as possible upon our poorer brothers, 

(e) Will he be able to continue, is the question on every lip. 

(f) They were asked why they had not accomplished more? 


3. Punctuate carefully the following passages :— 


(a) one day walking together up a hill i said to friday do you not 
wish yourself in your own country again yes he said what would you 
do there said I would you turn wild and eat mens flesh again he 
looked full of concern and shaking his head said no no. 

(b) you are mad said the curate starting up astonished is thy 
master such a wonderful hero as to fight a giant at two thousand 
_ distance then they heard don quixote bawling out stay 
villain since i have thee here thy scimitar shall but little avail thee. 

(c) friends said he when you hear me give the signal st george for 
merry england advance into the market place. 

(d) the examiners in english under the new regulations are pet j 
smith d lit m a and arthur brown esq lld. ra! RAN 

(e) the essential features of a paragraph are as follows unity 
coherence emphasis variety. p À 

4. Say how the following sentences are ambiguous, and how you 
would punctuate in accordance with each of the two meanings that 
can be assigned to them :— 


(i) Among other [prisoners] were these Mordake Earl of Fife 
son to the governor Archibald Earl Douglas Thomas Earl of Murray 
and the Earls of Athol and Menteith. 

(ii) I have said it it is true I deny it it is false. 

(iii) Which would you rather that the lion should eat you or the 
tiger ? 

(iv) I accomplished my business and returned the day after. 

(v) Next dvor to us there was a public-house which was a great 
nuisance. | 

(vi) There he met his brother and his cousin George joined them 
later on. 

(vii) You will be rich if you are industrious in a few years. 

(viii) I stand here as a prisoner unfortunately that gentleman sits 
there as my judge. 
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B. 


1. Comment on the use of the hyphen in each of the following 
cases :—a full-stop, iron-worker, electric-light, electricity-works, moss- 
covered, a game of hide-and-seek, a hole-in-the-corner business, 
Alexandra-road, the London-and-North- Western Railway, the Bir- 
mingham-Dudley tramcar. 5 


2. The following passage is a conversation between two characters 
in a novel. Ar 


Master George testified surprise at the name you one of the young 
lord glenvarlochs followers and in such a condition troth and I am 
all the followers he has for the present that is and blithe wad I be 
if he were muckle better off than I am though I were to bide as I 
am I have seen his father with four gentlemen and ten lackeys at 
his heels said master george rustling in their laces and velvets well 
this is a changeful world but there is a better beyond it the good 
old house of glenvarloch that stood by king and country five hun- 
dred years your honour may say a thousand said the follower I will 
say what I know to be true friend said the citizen and not a word 
, you seem well recovered now can you walk. 


3. Punctuate (giving a reason for each stop) :— 

So Ah sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square 
So sad so strange the days that are no more. 
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LESSON V. E 
SIMPLE COMMUNICATIONS. 


53. ln statements or communications of a business 
nature, it is necessary to bear in mind that everything 
depends upon the clearness and definiteness of your state- 
ment. Say what you have to say, and no more. All 
ornate or fanciful composition must be avoided; there 
must be no striving for effect. Nevertheless, words should 
be very carefully chosen ; sentences and paragraphs should 
be short, and accurately punctuated; and nothing should 
be allowed to obscure the plain straightforwardness of 
your statement. Certain polite formalities are sometimes 
expected both in the opening and at the close of such com- 
munications ; but they are colourless, and do not interfere 
with the main message. 


54. These rules apply with especial force to a Business 
Letter, which is, almost invariably, a badly-composed — 
document. Any official document is badly composed if, 
instead of being precise and clear, it is exuberant and 
verbose, though the best rules of grammar and rhetoric 
have been obeyed. It is equally bad if the date is not 
clearly given on it: a business letter may be required for 
reference at any time. 


55. Let us take for our example two replies to the 
following advertisement :— 


WANTED in a well known firm of publishers, Assistant to the 
General Editor ; young man or woman; salary £75. Write, stating 
qualifications, etc., to Messrs. A. B. Jenkins & Co., Paternoster 
Row, E.C. a ‘ 
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Reply No. 1. 


27 Johnson Road, 
Hornsey. 


21st Sept., 1911. 
Messrs. A. B. Jenkins & Co.— 


Dear Sirs, 
I have the honour to apply for the pritina of Assistant to your 
General Editor, as advertised in this morning’s ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 
I am 18 years of age, and have just completed my sixth year at 
Oxbridge Grammar School. Last July, I passed the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts at London University, with Honours in English 
and French. I have made a special study of English Literature 
and Modern Languages. 
The Rev. Dr. E. F. Lowe, Headmaster of Oxbridge Grammar 
School, has kindly consented to act as a reference for me. 
Trusting to have the favour of your confidence, 
I beg to remain, gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR KNIGHT, 


keply No. 2. 


Tan y Bryn House, 
Wimbledon. 


Sept. 21st. 
Dear Sirs— 


Seeing your advt. in the Telegraph of this morning, I thought 
I would apply for the vacant post in your firm. You have gaineda 
deservedly high position in the publishing world, and any one must 
esteem it a very great honour to become associated with sucha 
famous house. I am, like every one else, well-acquainted with the 
magnificent series of educational and scientific works which you are 
now issuing to the great benefit of the public ; and to be associated 
with such work would be an intense gratification to me. Asa keen 
reader and zealous student myself, I feel particularly qualified to 
share in so beneficent an enterprise. 

I am 19 years of age at my next birthday and am at present 
reading hard for my B.A. degree. It may be as well for me to say 
that I had the good fortune to take Honours in English and French 
at the Intermediate — last July ; and I do not doubt 
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that you would find the special knowledge that I have gained in 
these subjects very useful in your editorial office, particularly in 
the series of French classical texts which to the great benefit of 
French students in England you are now bringing out. 

I could arrange an interview with you at any time, and I feel 
sure we could then come to a mutual agreement which would enable 
me to take advantage of the opportunity of realising my highest 
ambition—namely, that of occupying a position of trust in your 
honoured and enterprising firm. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ERASMUS DE VERE. 
Messrs. A. B. Jenkins & Co., 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


56. It cannot be said of our second letter that it is 
badly written, except in the sense that it is unsuitable for 
its purpose. In the first place, it will probably be one out 
of many applications; and business men have no time to 
read a hundred such communications. In the second 
place, in spite of its superiority in words, it does not say 
so much to the point as the first letter does. The writer 
is fulsome and affected; he is constantly guilty of annoy- 
ing circumlocutions ; and, in his eagerness to recommend 
himself, he has forgotten the important and necessary 
reference to someone else. Moreover he is slovenly in 
little matters, such as the date. And, finally, he refers to 
several subjects that are not relevant to his application. 

From these examples we may summarise the require- 
ments of a business communication. 


(1) Take care that your address and the date are fully 
given. 


(2) Take care to address the letter fully. Messrs. Jenkins 
is neither the correct style nor an unambiguous abbrevia- 
tion of Messrs A. B. Jenkins & Co. Mr. Jones isa very 
bad substitute for J. K. Jones, Hsq. 


(3) Do not omit the expressions of courtesy. Letters 
should not be abruptly closed on Yours truly. If a letter 
1s an answer to another, it should always commence with 
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an acknowledgment of the fact. “I beg leave to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th inst.” .. . or 
some such formula should be used. 


(4) Make your communication as concise as is possible 
‘without being abrupt. Omit nothing that is necessary, 
and on no account allow any statement to be doubtful or 
ambiguous. 


57. The same general remarks apply to all communica- 
tions cf a purely formal nature. In making a record of 
any episode, or of a scientific observation, few words are 
best; but they should always be accompanied by dates 
and accessory circumstances. A clear system of tabula- 
tion and paragraphing should be worked out, else the 
record may become a mere jumble. The power to arrange 
a body of facts for easy future reference is exceedingly 
valuable in every phase of life. 

Suppose, for example, a record has to be drawn up of a 
botanical ramble. Many observations will be made by an 
intelligent student; but they will naturally occur in a dis- 
orderly manner, and it is desirable to fit them for future 
use. Some such scheme as the following should then be 
made :— 


List OF SPECIMENS FOUND ON A BOTANICAL EXCURSION, 
30TH JUNE, 1911. 


(1) On L—— Downs. The downs are of chalk and exposed to- 
wards the north; the soil was dry and scanty. We found in 
abundance bladder campion, milkwort, speedwell, red pimpernel ; 
occasional specimens of the pyramidal Orchis, lesser Campanula 
and one specimen of Bee Orchis. 


(2) Hedgerow in D Lane. The hedgerow had a southerly 
aspect, and gradually merged with a grassy highway. The hedge 
itself was thick and contained hawthorn, hazel, wayfaring tree, 
dogwood, and spindle tree. We found in abundance deadnettle, 
woundwort, wild geranium, hedge parsley, wood avens, greater 
stitchwort, and one specimen of black briony in flower. 


In all such abstracts and records the main points to 
attend to are arrangement and completeness. 
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58, Formal Invitations or Appeals come under the same 
category as business communications. The former are 
often issued through the third person, in which case no 
introduction or signature should be given, but the polite 
formalities should be observed. For private invitations a 
short letter is much to be preferred. Whichever method 
is adopted, dates should be accurately given and the in- 
vitation so expressed as to leave no doubt about your wish. 
Further, if the third person is used at the beginning, do 
not allow it to glide into the second or first, as in the 
accompanying example :— 

Mrs. Jones presents her compliments to Mrs. Smith, and hopes 


you will be able to favour us with your company at tea on Thursday 
afternoon next. 


EXERCISE V. 
A. 


l. Telegraph the following facts as briefly as possible, but 
omitting no essential information :— 


Mr. Loeb, collector for the port of New York, says that a certain 
American art connoisseur, now in Europe, is suspected of some con- 
nexion with the disappearance of Leonardo’s picture from the 
Louvre, and consequently is under the observation of the American 
secret service agents in co-operation with the French police. Every 
American port is being carefully watched for the picture. 


2. Write a carefully tabulated record of one of the following :— 


(a) A series of experiments on oxygen gas. 

(b) A public meeting. x 
(c) A visit to a large works. ay 
(d) A visit to a large shop. 
(e) A ramble in the country. 


3. Write a letter in answer to one of the following advertise- 
ments :— a 

Wantep, second-hand Bicycle. Write, stating full particulars, 
to A. Jones, 35 Heath Road, Oxton, 


WANTED, girl about 18 tor secretarial work. Apply Smith and 
Robinson, Ltd., Wholesale Drapers, Cook Square, Leaford. v; 
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WANTED, business-like young man with engineering knowledge. 
The Motor Manufacturing Co., Old Street, Leaford. 


4, Write a letter to an acquaintance (a) inviting him to a tennis 
party, or (b) asking him to subscribe to some charitable object in 
which you are interested. 


B. 


1. Answer the following letter ; it is supposed to be written from 
the office of the Home Secretary to the Lord Mayor of X. at the 
time of the Railway Strike :— : 
Home Office, 

Whitehall, 
20th August, 1911. 
My dear Lord Mayor, 

I am commanded by the Home Secretary to invite you to com- 
municate to him a report concerning the condition of your borough 
during the present troubles. 

He would be glad to be informed particularly what provision you 
are making for the transport of food materials and for the mainte- 
nance of order at the railway centres; and to be favoured with 
your advice concerning the supply of further police or military 
force, which can be placed at your service immediately. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
BERNARD WILSON. 
The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor, 
Council House, 
n T E A 

2. Write an official report, as from a Government official, upon 
one of the following subjects :— 

(a) The educational facilities of the town or county in which you 
live. 

(b) A visit of iin to a large factory. 

(c) The state of employment i in your borough. 

(d) The state of affairs at Constantinople. 


LESSON VI. 
LETTER-WRITING. 


59. Somewhat different from the formal communication 
is the friendly letter, written not only to convey informa- 
- tion but to bring the writer into a closer personal touch 
with the receiver. A letter to a friend must be personal 
and individual, or it loses its chief value. It should 
contain the cream of the writer’s conversation and ca 
the aroma of his most refined talk. It should be free and 
informal ; voluble, if you like, and even illogical, so long 
as it bears the character of the writer and not merely his 
signature. 


60. Good letter-writers are rare. One of the best in 
our literature was William Cowper, and we print one of 
his simple letters to his friends. Observe that there is no 
attempt at ornate writing; there is nothing artificial or 
pompous, nothing to stand between us and William Cowper 
himself, Simplicity and naturalness are seen to con- 
stitute the charm of such familiar letters. But there is 
nothing that is slovenly or careless. An ungrammatical or 
slangy letter offends any properly educated person. If 
you are to avoid platitudes or empty formalities, you must 
also avoid badly-constructed sentences and make your letter 
easy to read. Cowper has done this, and his letters are a 
delight to us. What must they have been to the fortunate 
friends who received them. 


Cowper’s Letter to the Rev. W. Unwin. 
September 21, 1779. 
Amico Mio, 

Be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond pencil. I have glazed 
the two frames designed to receive my pine plants; but I cannot 
mend the kitchen windows, till by the help of that implement I can 
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reduce the glass to its proper dimensions. If I were a plumber I 
should be a complete glazier; and possibly the happy time may 
come, when I shall be seen trudging away to the neighbouring 
towns with a shelf of glass hanging at my back. If government 
should impose another tax upon that commodity, I hardly know a 
business in which a gentleman might more successfully employ 
himself. A Chinese, of ten times my fortune, would avail himself 
of such an opportunity without scruple; and why should not I, 
who want money as much as any mandarin in China? Rousseau 
would have been charmed to have seen me so occupied, and would 
have exclaimed with rapture, ‘‘that he had found the Emilius who 
(he supposed) had subsisted only in his own idea.” I would recom- 
mend it to you to follow my example. You will presently qualify 
yourself for the task, and may not only amuse yourself at home, 
but may even exercise your skill in mending the church windows; ` 
which, as it would save money to the parish, would conduce, 
together with your other ministerial accomplishments, to make you 
extremely popular in the place. 

I have eight pair of tame pigeons. When I first enter the garden 
in a morning, I find them perched upon the wall, waiting for their 
breakfast ; for I feed them always upon the gravel-walk. If your 
wish should be accomplished, and you should find yourself furnished 
with the wings of a dove, I shall undoubtedly find you amongst 
them. Only be so good, if that should be the case, to announce 
yourself by some means or other. For I imagine your crop will 
require something better than tares to fill it. 

Your mother and I last week made a trip in a post-chaise to 
Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about four miles off. He under- 
stood that I did not much affect strange faces, and sent over his 
servant on purpose to inform us that he was going into Leicester- 
shire, and that if I chose to see the gardens, I might gratify myself 
without danger of seeing the proprietor. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and was delighted with all I found there. The situation is 
happy, the gardens elegantly disposed, the hot-house in the most 
flourishing state, and the orange trees the most captivating 
creatures of the kind I ever saw. A man, in short, had need have 
the talents of Cox or Langford, the auctioneers, to do the whole 
scene justice. ` 

Our love attends you all. 
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Yours, 


W. ©, 
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EXeErcise VI. 

l. Write a letter to an intimate friend describing either (a) a 
picnic ; or (b) a wedding ; or (c) your garden ; or (d) your hobbies ; 
or (e) your literary tastes ; or (f ) some persons of your acquaint- 
ance. 


2. Write a letter to a friend in New Zealand, designed to give 
him an impression of the important happenings in England during 
the past three months. 


LESSON VII. 
STYLE AND DICTION. 


61. We have occupied ourselves much hitherto with 
rules concerning such matters as word-selection, sentence- 
building, punctuation and the like. But our last lesson 
introduced us to the more subtle side of composition. A 
good letter has in a humble way style, as well as correct- 
ness; and most good writing shows this label of the 
writer’s personality: for, as the French say, the style is 
the man. 


62. Even in a business communication no two persons 
will use the same words, but there can be a very close ap- 
proximation to this impersonal identity of expression ; and 
of course the bare record of any event or observation 
should not depend upon the idiosyncrasy of an individual. 
But when we step outside this limit, an endless variety 
of expression becomes possible. Ideas become too com- 
plex for absolute and perfectly definite expression; and 
we are compelled to resort to simile, metaphor, emphasis, 
ellipsis, and other devices for illustrating our thoughts, 
the total effect of which is to give our writing its character- 
istic flavour or style. 


63. Style grows in the first instance from the personality 
of the writer, and this aspect of it is intruded uncon- 
sciously. But education and reading contribute also by 
supplying suitable material for illustration and ornament, 
so that style becomes to a certain extent conscious. We 
become aware that, of two grammatically accurate expres- 
sions of the same idea, one is better than the other; it may 
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be more dignified, more pleasing or more suitable. What- 
ever it may be, the perception of the superiority of the one 
over the other involves a feeling for style, without which 
good writing and good reading cannot be. 


64. Style is essentially a matter of taste, and not of 
rule. Just as it is not easy to explain scientifically why 
certain colours clash when they are worn together, so it is 
not always easy to say why this language is unsuitable or 
that beautiful. Careful reading in good authors only is 
the best means of finding the philosopher’s stone of a 
true literary taste. The only rules to be given are of a 
general kind. 


65. It is not wise to imitate the peculiarities of other 
writers; the attempt to copy the style of Carlyle, for 
instance, is commonly made and is always provoking. 
Avoid the use of poetical language in prose. There is a 
proper use in prose for suitable similes and metaphors, but 
they must not be counted among the necessaries of a good 
prose style. Mechanical ornament, like alliteration or 
antithesis, must be kept in control. It is necessary to be 
suspicious of anything that strikes you as exceptional, 
strange, or clever. Other pitfalls to be avoided are the 
pet phrase, the hackneyed phrase, the “ journalese ” epithet, 
the overworked quotation, the use of expressions in an 
unsuitable context—e.g. the language of science or of com- 
merce in an essay on Music. From oneand the same news- 
paper the following objectionable words or phrases were 
gathered, and there were many more :—deputise, the arms 
of Morpheus, rather unique, thereanent, “a poor thing, but 
mine own.” 


66. Quotation is an allowable adjunct to style for many 
reasons; but it should be apposite and accurate. “A poor 
thing ” is not the same as “an ill-favoured thing, sir,” to 
one who knows As You Like It. Verify all quotations and 
references. Indirect quotation or allusion is often a delight- 
ful ornament, and many writers, like Bacon or Sir Thomas 
Browne, are rich in it; but it presupposes on the part of 
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your reader a mind as well-furnished as your own. There- 
fore, do not allude to merely trivial or remote things which 
are likely to be unknown to your reader. Apart from this, 
allusion is a most apt form of illustration and a suitable 
help to style. 


67. For ordinary purposes we require a clear well- 
balanced style which shall be pliant and adaptable to many 
uses. Such a workmanlike style we may find in the leader- 
columns of our best newspapers or in the articles in our 
weekly or monthly reviews. Most of our great writers 
have, in addition, pronounced peculiarities of style which 
give their prose distinction. Read the following passage, 
taken at random from Carlyle— 


Sansculottism, as we said above, has to lie submerged for almost 
two centuries yet. Levelling, in the practical civil or military pro- 
vinces of English things, is forbidden to be. In the spiritual pro- 
vinces it cannot be forbidden ; for there it everywhere already is. 
It ceases dibbling beans on St. George’s Hill, Cobham ; ceases gallop- 
ing in mutiny across the Isis to Burford ;—takes into Quakerisms, 
and kingdoms which are not of this world. My poor friend Dryasdust 
lamentably tears his hair over the intolerance of that old Time to 
Quakerism and suchlike. If Dryasdust had seen the dibbling on St. 
George’s Hill, the threatened fall of ‘park pales,’ and the gallop to 
Burford, he would reflect that Conviction in an earnest age means, 
not lengthy Spouting in Exeter Hall, but rapid silent Practice 
on the face of the Earth; and would perhaps leave his poor hair 
alone. 


Evidently Carlyle’s English is clear enough, but evidently 
also it is exceptional. His readers will soon discover that 
Sansculottism and Dryasdust are favourites of his; that his 
sentences are short, sharp, often incomplete, impatient of 
smooth articulations, intolerant of the mere courtesies of 
language, yet rich in allusion, and adorned with most of the 
figures of rhetoric. The rugged grandeur of the style is 
truly a reflexion of the noble sincerity of the man. 
Carlyle’s imagination was too hot for the ordinary diction 
of the English writer to satisfy it. 
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68. In spite of genius, however, most writers have built 
upon the normal standard of English composition. It is 
easy to subtract the effect of genius from such writings as 
those of Walter Scott or George Eliot, Charles Lamb or 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold or Cardinal Newman ; and to see 
behind the personality of the writer the laws of the medium 
which he employed. It is difficult to catch the special 
flavour, say, of the irony of Addison, Arnold, or Jane 
Austen: it is not so difficult to see wherein it consists. In 
estimating the qualities of a piece of writing, it is useful 
(1) to observe the grammatical and logical congruity of 
the sentences, and (2) to analyse the nature of the orna- 
ment. We propose now to touch upon some of the com- 
moner methods of adorning English prose. 


69. A. Mechanical. This kind of ornament requires 
rather ingenuity than imagination, and as a general rule is 
not to be rated at a high value. As examples we may 
mention— 


(1) Alliteration or the repetition of the same letter or 
sound in a series of words. 


(2) Onomatopoeia, the attempt to make the sound an 
echo of the sense. Example (a) illustrates alliteration and 
onomatopoeia. 


(a) The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees. 


(3) Antithesis, the balancing of words and epithets one 
against the other ; e.g. 


(b) They found her person agreeable and her deportment dignified. 


Every page of Macaulay would reveal at least one sentence 
in which a similar balance is made. Used occasionally it 
is very effective and often helps a phrase to stick a 
memory; but over-used, it easily leads to tautology and 
otiose adjectives, and reveals its essentially mechanical 
nature. 


(4) Chiasmus, an inverted antithesis, as in (e). 


(c) In friendship false, implacable in hate. 
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A true antithesis would make “ implacable ” correspond 
with “ false.” 


70. B. Rhetorical. Under this head come those figures 
of speech which appeal as much to the ear as to the mind: 
they are most at home therefore in spoken language, and 
are especially cultivated by the orator and by polemical 
writers We have referred to the value of climax and 
anticlimax; to tautology and pleonasm: we note one or 
two further figures of the same type; e.g. 


(5) Asyndeton, omission of conjunctions: giving an 
abrupt or staccato effect. 


(d) He put on his hat, went out, returned, went out again. 


This is but a special case of ellipsis, the omission of 
necessary words which are, however, easily supplied by 
the imagination. Many familiar examples will occur 
to you. 


(6) Hyperbole, exaggeration—a very common figure of 
speech. 


(e) I have seen him hundreds of times—nay, thousands ! 


(7) Litotes, the opposite of hyperbole, an intentional 
understatement. 


(f) Lam a spirit of no common rate [2.e. I am an exceptional 
spirit]. 

In using the rhetorical figures, care must be taken not 
to overdo them. Eloquence readily falls into rant, and the 
use of high-sounding words in unsuitable profusion pro- 
_ duces bombast. The step from the sublime to the ridicu- 

lous is very short ; and frequently a passage which opens 
well will end lamely and weakly on a false or incongruous 
note. This is bathos; it is always ready to catch the un- 
wary stylist. 


71. C. Imaginative. The figures which appeal direct to 
the reader’s intellect or to his imagination are especially 
appropriate to poetry, but they cannot be entirely ruled 
out of prose. Still the distinction must be clearly seen. 
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“Flowery” language must not be encouraged, and the 
figures here to be mentioned must not be used in such a 
manner as to appear intrusive. If a simile is mere orna- 
ment, it is usually misplaced in prose; if it is a real illus- 
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tration of the argument, it is valuable. 


(8) The simile is a likeness or comparison made between 
two objects or ideas which have at least one feature or 
point in common. Similes are generally introduced by as, 
like, or some similar word. They should be natural, and 
always simpler than the idea they illustrate. A writer 
should not strain his mind for similes; they should come 
to him more or less spontaneously. On the other hand it 
is trivial to use a too obvious simile, such as would occur 
to everyone. | 


(9) The metaphor is an implied or condensed simile, 
with the words of comparison omitted. The metaphor is 
the finest flower of language; but the dangers of the 
simile are multiplied in it. Any metaphor that is incon- 
gruous or artificial or over-elaborate leads to bathos or 
confusion. A donkey should not be adorned with roses, 
nor an essay on some trifling everyday subject with the 
ingenious metaphors that would befit a higher theme. It 
is a common thing to find metaphors spun out into detail 
which is either valueless or degrading to the original con- 
ception. The mixed metaphor offends in the same way, 
and is evidence of thoughtless writing (g). 


(g) I saw him fishing for his book, and after a long search reach 
his goal. 


A metaphor should be capable of expansion into a simile, 


and its appropriateness can then be more readily tested a 


(10) Personification is a frequent figure, very easily 
used. It means the use of abstract or inanimate things 
in a personal sense, or as proper nouns; e.g. “a 


(h) Can Honour’s Voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


When an abstraction or any absent thing is addressed 
as if it were alive and present, the figure is called 
apostrophe. 
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(11) A very effective and serviceable figure, too, is 
metonymy, i.e. change of name; in which a thing or idea 
is suggested by something associated inseparably with it. 
When we say “The gallery applauded loudly,” everyone 
understands the sense in which the word gallery is used. 
This is an example of metonymy. Here are a few further 
examples, showing the variety and range of this figure :— 


(i) He was reading Shakespeare [i.e. Shakespeare’s works]. 

(j) Mr. Asquith then addressed the House [i.e. the members]. 

(k) Lend me your ears [#.e. what is suggested by ears, viz. atten- 
tion]. 

(1) He drank the cup [?.e. what the cup contained]. 


A figure of similar import is synecdoche, in which the 
part is put for the whole, the concrete is put for the 
abstract or vice versa, the particular for the general or vice 
versa. 


(m) This factory employs a thousand hands [part for the whole]. 

(n) Blest that abode where want and pain repair [i.e. men in 
want]. 

(0) Some village Hampden [particular for general]. 


72. (12) An allegory is a prolonged metaphor. Itisa — 
sustained composition in which the reader must be making 
a mental parallel or comparison, following out a simile, 
throughout. Its aim is generally, as in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, to teach some moral truth. The characters of an 
allegory are usually abstract qualities personified. In the 
fable we have animals or lifeless objects performing the 
parts of the allegory ; in the parable the story is taken 
from simple occurrences and made to enforce some moral 
or spiritual truth. 


73. Other figures, such as hypallage, prolepsis, and the 
like, are almost confined to poetry, and we need not con- 
sider them here. In prose, as we have said, the imagi- 
native figures should be sparingly used. Under no circum- 
stances must they be allowed to make the thought more 
difficult or confused. An example of metonymy or a 
metaphor that demands a great deal of attention before its 
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meaning is unravelled is self-condemned in prose. Nothing 
can be a more effective ornament when properly placed ; 
nothing can be more tawdry or ridiculous when it is 
added indiscriminately. 


74. D. General. We here note a few figures which give 
a general flavour to style. Our previous figures have all 
been in the direction of adornment ; they enrich bare 
statements with attractive additions, as a wall-paper 
modifies a bare wall; and their suitable use is largely a 
matter of taste. When they are over-used we reach the 
disease of euphuism, so named from John Lyly’s Huphues, 
a prose book in which thought and sense are buried under 
a load of similes, metaphors, antitheses and so forth. 
Euphuistic language is over-ornate language, highly arti- 
ficial and far-fetched ; take away its figures of speech and 
there is little that is valuable left. 


75. Irony is a subtle weapon, very delicate in the hands 
of an Addison or a Jane Austen, very crushing when 
wielded by a Swift, obtained by saying things in such a 
manner as to convey exactly the opposite meaning to the 
literal one. Real skill is needed to use it properly. It 
should not be loud or obvious: its whole effect is lost by a 
clumsy declaration of its presence. Moreover it is out of 
place except in writings that have a satirical tendency (see 
Lesson XXXIIL). 

The euphemism is a form of mild irony. A disagree- 
able truth is thereby conveyed in an inoffensive way. 


76. Clever writers are fond of the epigram and the 
paradox. The former of these is a condensed and sharp 
saying which may be defined as a witty aphorism. It must 
aim at conveying a generally accepted truth in a witty 
manner. The essence of wit is its unexpectedness. Wit 
involves an unexpected comparison or suggestion which 
gives a pleasant shock to the mind. It is difficult to write 
a good epigram, and it is good practice to try ; but do 
not intrude wit into unsuitable surroundings, or the result 
will be—bathos. 
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Paradox is an apparently impossible statement which is 
seen to have a deeper meaning. An epigram may be 
paradoxical, as it often is in Pope; but a more familiar 
paradox is Wordsworth’s “The child is father of the 
man.” Very similar to it is the oxymoron, the juxta- 
position of apparently contradictory words or expressions, 
as when Milton’s Samson describes himself as “dark in 
light.” 

Conscious cleverness and intrusive smartness have 
spoiled many excellent pieces of English prose. Even in a 
master like Meredith too much epigram is injurious both 
to comprehension and to dignity. 


77. And after all that we have said about figures of 
speech, it must not be forgotten that they are not the 
essential thing; they cannot stand as the foundation of a 
good style. A suitable choice of words—a pleasing balance 
and rhythm in the sentences—moderation and congruity 
of ornament: all these are necessary. ‘There can be no 
beauty in prose without lucidity, no attraction in flowery 
verbosity, no satisfaction with slovenly writing whose 
ugliness is pasted over with ungainly figures of speech. A 
good style must be based on sincerity; your words must 
be the equivalents of real thoughts, and thus have the ring 
of genuine coin. Good writing on any subject is not easy , 
it is impossible until the subject has become a part of you, 
until it has become natural to you. 
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EXERcIse VIIL 
A. 


1. What is a figure of speech? Quote examples of four different 
figures taken from everyday speech. 


2. Name the figures of speech in the following passages and cri- 
ticise any defects or peculiarities :— 
(a) Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? Hath it slept since ? 
(b) Sceptre and crown must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
5. E. C. 6 


A 
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(c) s Pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast. 


(d) But look, the Morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 


(e) He is all fault who hath no fault at all. 


(f) Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. 
3. Point out the peculiarities of expression in the following 
passage, and rewrite it in a more natural style :— 


Speech is silver: silence is golden. No utterance more Orphic 
than this. While, therefore, as highest author, we reverence him 
whose works continue heroically unwritten, we have also our hope- 
ful word for those who with pen (from wing of goose loud-cackling, 
or seraph God-commissioned) record the thing that is revealed. . . . 
Under mask of quaintest irony, we detect here the deep, storm- 
tost (nigh shipwrecked) soul, thunder-scarred, semi-articulate, but 
ever climbing hopefully toward the peaceful summits of an Infinite 
Sorrow. ... Yes, thou, poor forlorn Hosea, with Hebrew fire-flaming 
soul in thee, for thee also this life of ours has not been without its 
aspects of heavenliest pity and laughingest mirth. Conceivable 
enough! Through coarse Thersites cloak, we have revelation of the 
heart, wild-glowing, world-clasping, that is in him. 

w 

4. State what you consider the chief merits or peculiarities of 
the following passages and express the meaning of each in simple 
prose :— è 


(a) Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. — 
Give ample room and verge enough, 
The characters of hell to trace. 


(b) The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing, 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 


(c) Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 


“e 
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(d) “ Hearts of oak,” our captain cried ; when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 


Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


(e) The moon gives you light, 
And the bugles and the drums give you music, 
And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans, 
` My heart gives you love. 


5. (a) Name and define the figures of speech employed in the 
following passages :— 


(i) Stars fade out and galaxies—street-lamps of the city of God. 


(ii) Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the 
thickest gloom. 


(iii) Men must work and women must weep. 
(iv) Let a deeper knell in the heart be knolled. 


(v) He lost his wife, his daughter, his sons and his watcb—all at 
one fell swoop. , 


6. Apply one of the terms—Graceful, Pedantic, Bombastic, Ele- 
vated, Bathos—to each of the following quotations. State your 
reasons in each instance. ‘aie 


(a) No! rather let the fountain of your valour 
Spring through each stream of enterprise, 
Each petty channel of conducive daring, 
Till the full torrent of your foaming wrati 
O’erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility. 


(b) And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 


(c) Mark him of shoulders curved, of stature tall, 
Black hair and vivid eye and meagre cheek, 
His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak. 


(d) Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 
So known, so honoured at the House of Lords. 
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(e) It haunted me, the morning long 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times. 


7. Criticise the style or the diction of the following extracts :— 


(i) A truly interesting son of earth and son of heaven. A great 
shock of rough dusty-dark hair, bright, laughing, hazel eyes, massive 
aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate, of sallow brown com- 
plexion, almost Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free and 
easy ; smokes infinite tobacco. Oneof the finest-looking men in the 
world. [CARLYLE ON TENNYSON. ] 


(ii) Shocks and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms. 


(iii) And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath 
Hush’d as a babe upon its mother’s breast, 
Droop’d as the willow when no winds can breathe, 
Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest, 

Fair as the crowning rose of the whole wreath, 
Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest: 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 

Although his woes had turn’d him rather yellow. 


B. 
à 
1. Explain, and quote an example of,—paradoz, a 


metonymy, hyperbole, euphemism. E 


2. Express in a more simple style, but, as far as possible, in 
the same words, the substance of the following sentence from 
Milton’s speech to Parliament ‘‘For the Liberty of unlicene’d 
Printing” :— 

If therefore ye be loth to dishearten utterly and discontent, not 
the mercenary crew of false pretenders to learning, but the free and 
ingenuous sort of such as evidently were born to study and love 
learning for itself, not for lucre or any other end but the service of 
God and of truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and perpetuity of 
praise which God and good men have consented shall be the reward — 
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of those whose published labours advance the good of mankind, then 
know, that so far to distrust the judgment and the honesty of one 
who hath but a common repute in learning and never yet offended, 
as not to count him fit to print his mind without a tutor and 
examiner, lest he should drop a schism or something of corruption, 
is the greatest displeasure and indignity to a free and knowing 
spirit that can be put upon him. 


3. Compare the style of the following passages with regard to— 
(a) The structure of the sentences. 
(b) The choice of words. 


(i) That which was organised by the moral ability of one has 
been executed by the physical efforts of many, and Drury LANE 
THEATRE is now complete. Of that part behind the curtain, which 
has not yet been destined to glow beneath the brush of the var- 
nisher, or vibrate to the hammer of the carpenter, little is thought 
by the public, and little need be said by the committee. Truth, 
however, is not to be sacrificed for the accommodation of either ; 
and he who should pronounce that our edifice has received its final 
embellishment would be disseminating falsehood without incurring 
favour, and risking the disgrace of detection without participating 
in the advantage of success. 


(ii) Remember that. Never forget that. Read it to your chil- 
dren, and to your children’s children! And now, most thinking 
people, cast your eyes over my head to what the builder (I beg his 
pardon, the architect) calls the proscenium. No motto, no slang, no 
popish Latin, to keep the people in the dark. Nothing in the dead 
languages, properly so called, for they ought to die. The Covent 
Garden manager tried that, and a pretty business he made of it! 
When a man uses Latin phrases he is called a man of letters. 
Very well, and is not a man who cries O.P.* a man of letters too? 
You ran your O.P. against his Latin, and pray which beat? I 
prophesied that, though I never told anybody. 


(iii) Finding on enumeration that they have, with a with-two- 
hands-and-one-tongue-to-be-applauded liberality, contracted for 
more gunpowder than they want, they have parted with the surplus 


* O.P. refers to the Old Price Riot, caused by the rise in the price 
of admission to the new Covent Garden Theatre. 
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to the mattock-carrying and hustings-hammering high-bailiff of 
Westminster, who has, with his own shovel, dug a large hole in the 
front of the parish-church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, that, upon 
the least symptom of ill-breeding in the mob at the general election, 
the whole of the market may be blown into the air. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, may at first make provisions rise, but we pledge the 
credit of our theatre that they will soon fall again, and people be 
supplied, as usual, with vegetables, in the in-general-strewed-with- 
cabbage-stalks-but-on-Saturday-night-lighted-up-with-lampsmarket 
of Covent Garden. 


LESSON VIII. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON COMPOSITION. 


7g. An essay is in the literary sense a specialised type 
of written composition, but we shall use the term here to 
mean any kind of written composition which deals with a 
set theme. We are the more justified in this by the fact 
that the great essayists have used a wide latitude in 
employing the term. An essay by Macaulay is a very 
different thing from an essay by Lamb or Addison or 
Bacon. An elaborate critical biography or a string of 
sententious aphorisms constitutes’an essay, according to 
the author we are engaged upon. 


79. In one sense no essay can be complete, because 
within the space at your command you cannot hope to 
exhaust any subject. Yet an essay may be complete with- 
in its own limits; it may exhaustively deal with one aspect 
of a subject, or it may present it in such a complete outline 
that a view of it is obtained, true as the drawing of a 
distant church is true; you must make up your mind 
which of these alternatives will best suit the case under 
your consideration. 


80. Whichever course you decide upon, it is necessary 
to think well and carefully before beginning to write. 
Take care to make in your mind a clear design for the 
whole essay. You do not commence to cut or plane timber 
at random, when you want to make a box; much less 
should you begin to scribble words at random, when you 
are set to compose an essay. The essay must have a 

design, and a careful plan of the materials available is 
necessary, if it is to be a success. An essay must not 
ramble out of all control; every sentence must assist the 
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development of the design you have in mind. A precise 
plan carried out with few words is far better than a desul- 
tory discourse meandering through mazes of words and 
arriving nowhere. 


81. Having planned your essay, take care that it is 
developed in due proportion. It is common to find an 
essay well begun, but finishing in a hurry or abruptly. It 
is still more common to find minor points dwelt upon at 
disproportionate length. The writer has before him an 
essay on the “French Revolution,” provokingly well 
written but injudiciously composed. The plan and the 
amount of space given to each division is as follows :— 


(1) Causes of the Revolution . d 92 lines 
(2) Course ,, rs A 5 Be; 
(3) Natural Consequence: Napoleon my 


(4) Ultimate Effects . 


Now, although Section (1) was exceedingly well done, the 
essay as a whole was not a good one, because this part of 
it was quite out of proportion to the rest. To avoid such 
a defect, it is wise to make a written outline and to state 
the approximate proportion between the parts. A more 
suitable proportion in the above case would be :—(1) 80 
lines ; (2) 60 lines ; (3) 10 lines ; (4) 15 lines ; which retains 
the original length. | | 


82. Plan and proportion having been observed, we next 
remember that an essay must be made interesting. The 
subject must be presented in such a way as to be attractive. 
The attainment of this desirable result depends upon two 
chief factors :—choice of materials, and suitability of dic- 
tion. In an essay on the “French Revolution ” it will be 
impossible to include all that you know about so vast a 
subject. What principles are to guide your choice? The 
main concern is Interest. Your aim should be to set forth 
how the Revolution appears in your mind, to interpret the 
meaning of it all, and to narrate those incidents that have 
impressed themselves upon your imagination as the salient 
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and most telling episodes of them all. You cannot com- 
pose well except from your own mind, nor until your 
subject has impressed itself upon your imagination. No 
essay can be interesting to others, the composition of 
which did not interest its writer. 

Of course, enthusiasm must be tempered by judgment. 
A knowledge of history is imperative if you are to dis- 
tinguish between the important and the less important; 
but even then it is your mind that must be convinced, 
your thoughts and knowledge that must be expressed in 
your essays. 


83. We have said enough about language and style in 
previous lessons; it is sufficient to repeat here that the 
style and diction of a given essay must be both adequate 
and suitable to the subject treated. A great and grave 
subject like the French Revolution demands dignified and 
sober language. The irony of the light humorist and the 
pompous rhetoric of the orator would equally be out of 
keeping. It is no subject for euphuism or for persiflage. 
On the other hand an essay on Ladies’ Hats does not call 
for our most serious thoughts or, consequently, for our 
most stately diction. 


84. Coming back to our original point, let us suppose 
that the subject proposed for an essay is “ War.” 

We begin by making a general design such as the 
following :— 


. What is war? 

. Development of weapons and methods of warfare, 
. Development of ideas concerning war. 

. Good and bad qualities brought out by war. 

. Is war necessary ? 

. Alternatives to war. 


anf Ww NH — 


We then proceed to develop the parts of our design into 
a fuller outline, as under. 


1. War is the method that nations adopt for settling their 
disputes or vindicating their honour. Examples of wars undertaken 
for various causes. 
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2. Contrast between ancient and modern war. Warfare among 
savage peoples—among the Romans—in medieval times—in the days 
of gunpowder—in modern days.. War has become an elaborate 
science. 


3. Horrors of war present at every stage.—Attitude of mankind 
towards them : barbarism—slaughter of captives—chivalry—modern 
views. 


4. At all times war has called for courage, hardihood, endurance, 
devotion, etc., as well as fierceness, hatred, revenge, etc. Effect of 
a great war upon the manliness and patriotism of a nation: com- 
pare England under Walpole and under the elder Pitt, or the 
Roman Republic with the later Empire. 


5. War necessary sometimes, e.g. the war against Napoleon. 


6. But only asa last resource when diplomacy has failed. Modern 
trend towards international arbitration, side by side with huge 
armaments. All statesmen recoil from provoking another European 
war. 


85. From such an outline the complete essay can be worked 
out; and, having arranged your ideas, you will be more at 
liberty to devote your attention to their composition. But 
the outline brings a danger in its train. Ideas tend to 
become staccato, to string themselves together without easy 
articulations. Take care that there is a natural movement 
of thought throughout the essay. Paragraph 2 must be 
smoothly and naturally linked on to Paragraph 1; abrupt 
transitions must be avoided. Thus, suppose our first 
paragraph to have closed with the sentence — 


“ Wars have been undertaken from many motives. Some have 
had no nobler basis than a mere love of fighting ; others have sprung 
from unprincipled ambition or a diseased lust for power. Some 
have been kept aflame by an unquenchable passion for freedom ; 
and yet others have followed the banners of a holy crusade.” 


How are we to proceed P 


“ There is a great difference between ancient and modern war- 
fare.” E 
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This method illustrates what is meant by an awkward 
transition. The sentence brings upon our minds an abrupt 
change of thought and an equally abrupt change of tone. 
Incidentally it is a trite saying which might have been 
taken for granted and such as it is best toavoid. If we 
commence our second paragraph with some sentence like 
the following, we shall pass into our second train of 
thought with more distinction and a more natural grace. 


These various motives have operated upon the minds of men and 
of nations throughout the ages; and, consequently, man has 
developed his art of war and his methods of warfare, out of the 
same necessity that drove him to develop the arts of civilised life. 


By such a sentence, we connect our remarks upon the 
motives of war with our account of the various methods of 
warfare, and avoid a clumsy break in the progress of the 
essay. 


Exerorsrt VIM. 
A. 


1. Make a design and a full outline for an essay on one of the 
following subjects :— 


(a) Water ; (b) Sport; (c) Peace. 


2. The following design was given for an essay on Travel; 
criticise and expand it into a fuller plan. 


Value of Travelling—Pleasures of Travelling— 
Methods of Travelling—Why I should like to travel 


3. Comment upon the diction of the following passage, and 
discuss its suitability to its subject :— 

The young woman, beautiful as a gazelle, most evidently felt her 
position intensely, as she stood trembling aspenlike before the stern 
judge from whose lips her dismal doom was anon to fall. Her eyes 
_ riveted the whole court, and every one was conscious of the tear 
‘that shone from those deep violet wells of fear. 
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B. 


Reduce the following essay toa brief outline ; criticise it carefully ; 
recast it and rewrite it in improved form :— 


WAR AND PEACE. 


In view of the recently-proposed peace treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, it is natural that the 
predominant topic for consideration and discussion should at present 
be the possibility and practicability of a similar treaty, extended to 
include all the nations of the world. 

In every direction there are unmistakable signs of a general 
tendency towards the peaceful settlement of differences. One of 
the most obvious examples of this is the fact that it is no longer 
usual to reply to a personal insult by challenging the offender to a 
duel, and what applies to the individual applies also, in this case, 
to the nation ; people are beginning to realise that fighting is but a 
very crude manner of settling disputes, even though it-may be 
effective, or, at least, summary. But the chief argument against 
war, apart from its barbarity, is the fact that a brilliant military 
display does not prove the principles of the victorious party to be 
more worthy than those of their defeated opponents. The question 
of justice, therefore, clearly lacks any effect upon the decision ; it is 
merely that the physically or numerically weaker side is forced to 
be silent. 4 

Taking all this into consideration, as well as all the necessary 
bloodshed, and the inevitable low state of the nation afterwards, is 
it not natural that war should be universally regarded as a drastic 
means of settlement which must only be resorted to under extreme 
provocation, and that statesmen should think twice before sanction- 
ing the heavy blow to commerce which the enormous expense of a 
war inevitably causes ? 

But international disputes must of necessity arise in the future as 
they have done in the past, and there remains the fact that they 
must be duly settled. Clearly then, the only means of doing this, 
leaving war out of the question, is to employ a court of international 
arbitration, which shall settle disputes impartially and to the satis- 
faction of the parties concerned. But therein lies the principal 
weakness of the scheme ; who is to guarantee that the nations con- 
cerned will accept the decisions of such a court, impartial and just 
though it may be; and, certainly, the only obvious outcome of a 
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refusal to do so seems to be the outbreak of war. Thus the arrange- 
ment seems threatened with failure to achieve the main object for 
which it was planned. Therefore, we see that if international 
arbitration is to be successful it must first become a part of the code 
of international law never to demur against the decision of the court 
any more than to fire upon the white flag in time of war. But 
until this state of affairs is brought about, it would be foolish to 
think of neglecting our army and navy, even though they may, and 
do, cost the nation a great deal of money; to do so would merely 
be tempting other nations, who are still improving their naval and 
military strength, to direct their long-accumulated forces against us. 


PART If. 


SECTION A.—NARRATIVE. 


—_————___ 


LESSON IX. 
TO WRITE A SIMPLE NARRATIVE OR REPORT 


86. The general requirements of composition, which 
have been discussed in previous lessons, must now be 
adapted to a series of particular cases representative of 
various types. For each form of composition special 
qualities are required, and particular features need to be 
accentuated. In any and every form, care must be taken 
over the choice of words; slovenliness and vagueness, 
wordiness and useless repetition must be avoided; and the 
rules concerning proportion, variety and ornament must 
be kept always in mind. But narrative, description, his- 
tory and the other kinds of composition demand each its 
special qualities over and above these. 


87. By a simple narrative we mean a composition in 
which a single incident or event is told in words, so that 
it may become known to others who have not seen or heard 
of it. 

In such a narrative our first concern must be to be ac- 
curate in our facts. If we are telling a story or writing an 
account of an event, we must be able to see in ourminds every 
incident of itasit happened. Truthfulness is all-important, 
and always difficult. Yet the law of proportion must also 
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operate: some facts are insignificant, and others only of 
minor import; and such incidents must not be too heavily 
dwelt upon, especially when, as is often the case, more 
valuable facts become slighted or neglected altogether. 
Keep the main trend of your story before you, and guard 
yourself against running off into more or less attractive 
asides. f 


88. The other quality required in a narrative is imagi- 
nation, the faculty by which your mind sees things that 
are memorised in itself. It is this power to live through 
the incident again that gives your language vividness and 
life, without which you cannot awaken in your reader the 
pictures that exist in your own mind. 


89. The language of a simple narrative should, in fact, 
be almost as lively, as vivid and as simple as that of 
ordinary speech. But in common talk, though we ought 
not to allow ungrammatical expressions, we are permitted 
a freedom in many little matters that must not be taken 
in writing. We may note the excessive use of such con- 
junctions as and, but, as; of words like also, then (very 
common); of phrases like of course, in fact, after that, on 
the spot; of slangy expressions and exclamatory ellipses 
which, accompanied by gestures in speech, have an uncouth 
appearance in writing. And at the other extreme certain 
stilted words or phrases, which no one would think of 
saying, tend to creep into written narratives. Such are 
however, it transpired, it befell, quoth he,—all of which the 
writer has found intruded unnecessarily on one page of an 
excellent story. 


90. As a general plan for a narrative, we might give the 
following arrangement. 


(1) Introductory remarks. 
(2) The Narrative itself. 
(3) Concluding remarks. 


But, remember that people are reading your narrative 
for the sake of the story; they are anxious to come to this, 
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and do not wish to be bothered with your opinions or 
observations. ‘Therefore make (1) and (8) as brief as 
possible. They may not be necessary at all, and only a 
real necessity justifies them. In a narrative it is a good 
rule not to intrude yourself at all, unless you are describ. 
ing your own experiences; and in this case, it is desir 
to say that, while few things seem easier, few exercises 
composition demand more care or more restraint the 
personal narrative. A schoolboy’s account of ax 
holiday very rarely rises above the level of a jumb 


writer, 


, 


91. We will supply a fuller outline for a special case. 
Subject.—ELECTION Day IN A PROVINCIAL Town. 


1. Introductory Remarks. 


Atmosphere of Excitement—The Two Candidates—Both sides 
confident. 


2. Election Day itself. f 
Opening of the Poll -Activity of the Motor Cars and other 
vehicles—Candidates und Crowds—Processions—Workers leav- 
ing work—Rush for the Poll—The whole Town in Excitement 
—Race for the last Votes—Waiting for the Result—Scene at 
the public Declaration of the Poll—Chairing the new Member. 


3. Concluding Comment. 


Importance of the Election—Interest of Englishmen in 
political contests. 


Here a short introduction of some kind is necessary, but 
the concluding words must be brief, and care must be 
taken that they do not form an anticlimax to the gradually 
growing interest of the narrative itself. 


ne 
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EXERCISE IX. úa 
A. 


1. Tell in your own words any simple story that you have read. 


2. Write an account of any one of the following incidents, from 
your own experience :— 


(a) A Cricket-match ; (b) A Day with the Boy Scouts ; (c) A Fire; 
(d) A Sale; (e) A Trial in the Police-court ; (f) A Public Meeting ; 
(g) Any public function ; (2) A Ride on a Runaway Horse; (i) A 

‘Boating Accident. 


B. 


1. Write an account of one of the following :— 


(a) A great Storm; (b) The Channel Swim; (c) A Riot; (d) A 
Wedding; (e) A Public Procession; (f) A long Walk; (g) An 
Earthquake and its results. 


2. Use the following materials to form the basis of a narrative of 
the incident suggested :—A great battleship lay in Toulon harbour, 
with many other craft in the neighbourhood. It was manned by 
some 400 men. A fire was observed. Attempts to extinguish it 
failed. The order ‘‘Sauve qui peut” was given—too late. <A terri- 
fie explosion resulted. Its effects were felt in the town of Toulon, 
and people on neighbouring vessels were killed. Altogether about 
200 persons were killed and 150 wounded. The disaster was a great 
blow to France, and many important personages sent sympathetic 
telegrams to President Fallières. 


8. B.C. 7 


LESSON X. 
TO PARAPHRASE A VERSE NARRATIVE. 


92. A paraphrase is a rewriting and recasting of a given 
sentence or passage in other words, which, by expansion, 
amplification, or simplification, shall present the meaning 
of the passage more clearly. When Pope wrote “ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” he made his state- 
ment in a condensed and distinguished way; but we may 
make the same statement in a simpler, more obvious, but 
not more attractive manner: “ Hope is to the human heart 
like a spring that never runs dry.” This is a paraphrase, 
because it says the same thing and uses the same metaphor 
in another and easier form of words. | 


93. When we are reading, we ought to be constantly 
paraphrasing, unconsciously perhaps, for our own en- 
lightenment ; and in the speech and writing of daily life 
the same process goes on. We seek simpler or clearer or 
more effective ways of expressing our ideas; we must 
adapt our ideas also to various listeners, and this involves 
the paraphrasing habit. Hence this habit should be care- 
fully encouraged ; else you may fall into the position of © 
the fine scholar who cannot teach, because he cannot 
paraphrase the abstruse language in which he customarily 
thinks. 


94. To paraphrase a given passage of verse or prose, 
the first thing to do is to master its meaning as a whole. 
This involves a very careful reading and mental analysis ; 
and one reading will never be sufficient. Next see to it 
that no word, expression, or metaphor is ambiguous or 
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vague: make sure of the method of the writer’s thought. 
It is possible that you may not travel by the same road as 
he did, but it is wise not to wander too far from it. You 
may wish to rearrange the order of the ideas, but think 
twice—and thrice—before doing so. It is not likely that 
you will improve the language of the original; you can 
only hope to make it intelligible to a humbler mind, and 
any possible improvement of the thoughts will probably 
turn out unsatisfactory at the end. 


95. In general, the language of a paraphrase should be 
simple and unaffected, so that it reads like a piece of 
normal English prose. Hence all unusual words or turns 
of thought, all metaphors, and all forms of poetic licence 
should be changed and should not on any account appear in 
the paraphrase. Butin avoiding the diction of the original, 
you must not sacrifice its spirit. The object of para- 
phrasing is not to reduce all the varied passages of English 
poetry to the same insipid level of a humdrum prose. 
Prose cannot do so much as verse in interpreting and 
expressing our feelings and spirit, but it must not abandon 
its duty of doing what it can in its own way. 


96. It is not necessary to follow the original, sentence 
by sentence, and generally the structure of lohg complex 
sentences will need to be altered; but, as we have said 
above, it is rarely desirable to break the sequence of ideas 
set by the author. The language of poetry is more con- 
densed and more vivid than the language of prose; it 
leaves much more to the imagination; and, consequently, 
m paraphrasing we often need to supply connecting links 
to bridge over the gaps thus left. 


$7. As anexample we give a paraphrase of Campbell’s 
poem, Hohenlinden, in which a famous battle is described 
in a series of livid flashes. In judging the worth of the 
paraphrase, ask yourself how far in its changed language 
it has caught the spirit of the original; ask whether it is 
in itself a satisfactory impression of the battle. 


Ag 
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HOHENLINDEN. 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


“s By torch and trumpet fast array’d 
, Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neigh’d _ 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 

Then rush’d the steed, to battle driven ; 

And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow ; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn ; but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye Brave 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet - 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
T. CAMPBELL. 
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The snow lay spotless upon the Linden fields, and the winter 
evening threw its darkness upon Iser’s torrent dashing fiercely 
through the gloom. 


Suddenly at the dead of night the drum was sounded, and torches 
were aflame; the snow-covered fields and the waters gleamed ghastly 
in the fatal light. Horsemen, guided by the torchlight, summoned 
by the bugle, drew swords for the battle ; the very horses neighed 
furiously, chafing for the conflict. 


Like thunder the cannon-roar rolled about the hills ; like light- 
ning flashed the guns ; horse and man rushed on to the combat. 


Red was the glare: but redder yet shall be the gleam that stains 
the snow on Linden’s hills—redder the black torrent of the blood- 
stained Iser. 


Morning breaks ; but the pale sun can scarcely pierce the clouds 
of smoke that wrap the furious Frenchman and the fiery Hun, as 
with fierce shouts ‘they clash together in mortal struggle. Day 
breaks, and still they fight. 


See, the brave men rush to honour or to death! See the waving 
banners !—the dashing charge of Munich’s cavaliers ! 
Alas, few will survive the awful crash. The very turf they ride 


upon shall be the grave of many a soldier, and the snow shall be 
their only shroud. 


EXERCISE X. 
Paraphrase the following narrative poem :— 


ROSABELLE. 


O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


—‘* Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 
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‘“ The blackening wave is edg’d with white : 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 


‘* Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?” 


‘Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in the castle-hall. 


‘Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.” 


O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
"T'was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


It glar’d on Roslin’s castled rock, > 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

’ Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, ~ 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 


Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheath’d in his iron panoply. 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


Blaz’d battlement and pinnet high, 

Blaz’d every rose-carved buttress fair— 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 

The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
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* There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 


And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


LESSON XI. 
THE SHORT STORY. 


98. The art of story-telling is a gift as rare as it is 
delightful, both to the teller and to the reader. Some few | 
persons have this fascinating faculty apparently from 
nature, and can make a story out of most unlikely mate- 
rials. Sir Walter Scott, for example, has drawn some of 
his most bewitching romances from the dullest epochs of 
history; but it is not necessary to have Scott’s genius to 
share his delight in the weaving of a plot, in the conception 
of characters and adventures, and inthe general exercise 
of our inventive powers. Our subject in this lesson is to 
be a short story, to be planned and told by yourself. 


99. Asan example of a very short story we may refer to 
the ever-remarkable Aisop’s Fables. These are essentially 
allegories, invented and told for a specific moral purpose ; 
and if you would appreciate the skill required in their 
telling, it would be a good lesson to try to invent a new one. 
The language is as simple and straightforward as it well 
could be; but this only conceals slightly an inventive 
faculty of a high order. 


100. Assuming that you are familiar with these fables 
and with the better fairy-tales, we proceed to the short story 
properly so called. This has not been very successfully 
cultivated by our masters of fiction in England; but 
American men of genius have handsomely succeeded in it. 
Poe’s mystery-tales are masterpieces, and everyone should 
have read two such excellent short stories as Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow in Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book. We hesitate to refer our readers to 
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the varied contents of the monthly magazines; but these 
often contain suitable models of the short story-teller’s art. 


101. The general rules of the essay are imperative here: 
a plan, i.e. in this case, a plot, must be carefully thought 
out before you begin to write, and exceptional care must be 
taken that no unsuitable or merely extraneous matter is 
intruded. Verbosity is a common failing among young 
story-tellers, who forget that in a story every word should 
have its place in the development of the plot. Do not rush 
off into wordy digressions, or dwell on minor episodes over- 
long. The careful relation between the detailed parts and 
the whole plot must be kept, if the story is to be any kind 
of success. A story must not become stagnant; it must 
be kept moving towards its natural goal: every paragraph 
should contribute a step towards this progress. And, 
while preserving the critical moment of the story and hold- 
ing your reader in suspense as long as possible, do not let 
the story—or your telling of it—drag beyond itsnatural end. 


102. The matter of a story should be drawn from your 
own common experience, although of course the incidents 
must be of your own invention. These incidents should not 
be in themselves improbable or impossible; absurd coin- 
cidences and ridiculous adventures are uninteresting, like 
the monstrous villain or immaculate hero. Keep the tale 
pitched in a suitable key, remembering that it is easy to 
overdo pathos, wit, heroism, and fine writing generally. 
Sympathy with your characters and interest in their 
doings are fundamental necessities ; but your readers have 
not, to begin with, a share of your feeling; you must not 
assume it, for you have to create it, and this is best done 
through suitable incidents and carefully chosen sayings— 
much better than by any other form of advertisement that 
you can give your characters. 


103. Conversation must play a part in a story, but it 
must not be allowed to become mere padding, as it fre- 
quently does. Special attention should be paid to dialogue : 
it should be at once characteristic of the person speaking 
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and helpful to the progress of the story. Properly done, 
dialogue can throw more light on characters than worlds of 
description can, but not when it is vapid and empty. 

General description—of scenery, dress, places, and so 
forth—is necessary; but such description is the background 
only ; and, while it should be done with care, it must not 
become too prominent. 


104, A suitable introduction is necessary in order to detail 
the accessory fircumstances of the tale. This introduction 
should be brief and clear, and made as attractive as pos- 
sible. It should not be a mere enumeration—of names, 
pedigrees, or the like; and it should develop naturally into 
the circumstantial part of the story. It is perhaps best in 
a general way to givea quiet descriptive introduction ; but 
sometimes a beginning may effectively be made with a 
conversation or, quite abruptly, with a striking episode, in 
order to catch the reader’s attention at. once. 


105. We will now give the outline of a boy’s story, and 
indicate the mode of treatment. 


Story: A Boy’s Adventure. 


I. A. B. 16 years of age—employed in a large warehouse—is 
engaged on the fifth storey at work—becomes engrossed in his own 
reading. 

II. At dusk he becomes conscious that the warehouse has been 
closed and that he is locked in—he runs downstairs and finds his 
way blocked by smoke. 

III. He attempts in vain to give the alarm—the Fire bursts out— 
his only resource is to escape by the roof—he climbs out into a 
perilous position. 

IV. The Fire breaks out and he is rescued by the firemen. 


In developing the story, the writer began well by a 
description of the littered room in which the hero was 
engaged, and proceeded to picture the boy, set to uncon- 
genial work, drifting on to one of his favourite romances. 
The boy’s character should be carefully drawn in this 
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section, or the incident in the following section will become 
improbable. In the last three sections good opportunities 
present themselves for description, e.g. of the fire; the 
boy’s critical position and his consequent state of mind 
provide possibilities of vivid dramatic episodes ; and it is 
possible to make of the final rescue a suitable climax. 
The original author of the tale was not content to stop at 
that point: his hero must be brought face to face with 
the head ofthe firm—scolded—then thanked, and promoted 
for his courage. This was a serious blunder; such an 
epilogue is no true part of the story, and it should be left 
entirely to the imagination of those readers who think 
about it. 


EXERCISE XI. 


1. Write a short story dealing with one of the following :— 
(a) the sea; (b) the railway; (c) school life; (d) the army; (e) 
aërial flight. 


2, Narrate, in the first person, an adventure in the life of one of 
the following :— 

(a) a miner ; (b) a fireman ; (c) a chauffeur ; (d) an explorer ; (e) 
a doctor ; (f) a nurse. 


3. Write a story with one of the following titles :— 
(a) “ The adventures of a Five-Pound Note” ; 


(b) ‘‘ For his Country’s Sake ” ; 
(c) ‘¢ True till Death.” 


4, Write a story, preferably of your own invention, to illustrate 
one of the following sayings :— 
(a) ‘Many a mickle makes a muckle” ; 
(b) ‘You cannot run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds” ; 
(c) “ Penny wise, pound foolish.” 


ms 


LESSON XII. 
VERSE. 


106: To write a poem is of course a very difficult 
thing; it is also a very different matter from writing 
verses. For the latter is merely a form of composition, 
in which words must be chosen and fitted into a certain 
scheme of movement; and inasmuch as this compels a 
very strict attention on the writer’s part to the choice of 
his words, it becomes a valuable exercise and falls within 
the range of anyone. A poem has this movement and 
rhythm which constitute verse; but it has higher qualities 
also, which do not come at will and cannot be taught in 
any case. 


107. Metre is the special characteristic of good verse; 
by it we mean the arrangement of the rhythm in various 
regular recurrences called feet. If the following line of 
verse be carefully read, it will easily be perceived that the 
accent or stress occurs at every other syllable and that 
the line naturally divides itself therefore into five similar 
divisions :— 


The cur | few tolls | the knell | of part | ing day. 


Each of these divisions constitutes a foot; they are all 
alike in containing a stressed syllable preceded by an 
unstressed one. Such a foot is called an iambus, and is 
the commonest foot in English verse. 

The other feet used in English verse are :— 


(a) The Trochee, which is like the iambus reversed, the 
stress falling on the first syllable of the foot, e.g. 


Should you | ask me | whence these | stories. 
108 
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(b) The anapaest, containing three syllables with the 
chief stress on the last one, e.g. 


And the sheen | of their spears | was like stars | on the sea. 


(c) The dactyl, which inverts the anapaest, and has the 
stress on the first of the three syllables, e.g. 


Theirs not to | reason why. 


(d) The amphibrach, consisting of two unaccented 
syllables with an accented syllable between them, e.g. 


Our bugles | sang truce for | the night cloud | had lowered. 


108. A line of verse (strictly, a. verse) is formed by 
varying numbers of feet, as the examples given above 
sufficiently indicate. Verses or lines are described as 
dimeters (two feet), trimeters (three), tetrameters (four), 
pentameters (five), and so on, using the Greek numeral 
prefixes. Thus, the metre of example (a) is trochaic 
tetrameter, and that of (c) is dactylic dimeter. 

A line, however, is not restricted to one kind of foot. 
The following example shows, for instance, anapaest and 
iambus alternating :— 


Not a drum | was heard, | not a fun | eral note. 


Many other poems show this regular variation of rhythm, 
and this is one of the pleasures of English verse. But 
our greatest poets also yield us many irregular variations 
from their normal metre,—variations, however, which 
generally have some special significance. The commonest 
are the loss of a syllable at the end of a trochee (e); the 
gain of a syllable at the end of a line (f); and the intru- 
sion of a trochee into iambic metres (g, h). 


(e) Life is | but an | empty | dream. 

(f) And all | the men | and wom | en mere | ly play | ers. 
(g) Grapple | them to | thy soul | with hoops | of steel | 
(h) A king | dom for | a stage, | princes | to act | 
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109. The pleasure obtained from verse is often in- 
creased by rhyme; the last sounds of the rhyming lines 
correspond both in their vowel and in their consonantal 
sounds. Correspondence of vowel sounds produces only 
assonance. Thus pain, rein, reign, mane rhyme; but lane, 
lame do not rhyme perfectly and must be taken as merely a 
case of assonance. 


Verse in which the lines have no system of rhyme is 
known as blank verse. Our greatest epic and dramatic 
poetry is in blank verse: the finest form is that in which 
the lines are iambic pentameters, familiar to students of 
Shakespeare or Milton; but Hiawatha, in trochaic tetra- 
meters, is a good example of another kind. 


The heroic couplet, consisting of two rhymed iambic 
pentameters, was the favourite metre of Dryden, Pope 
and Goldsmith. It is especially suited for epigrams or 
aphorisms, for character-sketches and satirical portraits ; 
e.g. no other metre could give the crushing force of the 
following couplet of Dryden’s :— 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


The rhyming iambic tetrameters, used by Scott in his 
longer poems, make a very effective metre for rapid nar- 
rative; but in unskilled hands they easily degenerate into 
doggerel or jingle. 


110. All forms of verse become monotonous if the metre 
is mechanically kept, and particularly if the pause is always 
made to fall at the ends of the lines. Therefore we find in 
the verse of our greatest poets that the sense as well as 
the rhythm often overflows from one line into the next, 
and that the caesura or pause falls with excellent effect at 
various places inside the lines. Shakespeare and Milton 
in their finest passages of blank verse owe much of their 
grandeur to their subtle management of the position of the 
pause. As example note the following from Paradise 
Lost :— a ae 
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But, first, whom shall we send 
In search of this new world? Whom shall we find 
Sufficient? Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unfathomed, infinite Abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy Isle? 


Such language as this is rich in all that makes the dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose. 


111. Lines of various length are often grouped together 
in stanzas, in which we generally find also a regular 
arrangement of rhymes. Except in certain elaborate odes, 
the successive stanzas of a poem correspond in metre, line 
for line; and the arrangement of the rhymes is usually the 
same in all. s 

Many different stanzas are found in English poetry, 
each of them having its own beauties. and appropriate 
uses. We may mention especially the Spenserian stanza 
(as seen in The Faerie Queene, Shelley's Adonais, etc.), 
and the rhyme royal (used by Chaucer, and by Shake- 
speare in Lucrece). These, however, are complex metres 
calling for considerable practice before they can be 
skilfully handled. More humble stanzas are those short 
ones which constitute the “ballad” metre, exquisitely 
employed by Coleridge in The Ancient Mariner. This 
stanza has four lines rhyming alternately. The first and 
third lines have each four feet and sometimes do not rhyme; 
the second and fourth lines carry the rhyme, and have 
usually three feet, but sometimes four. The metre is 
iambic; but in the ballad proper there is much irregularity 
in this respect, as in the following stanza from The Ancient 
Mariner :— 


And the good south wind still blew behind 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play 


Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 
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In this form of stanza it is possible for anyone who will 
take a little care to tell a short story, or to write light 
verses on any minor theme. Sometimes the stanza may 
be duplicated and become eight-lined with advantage. 

Another stanza we ought to mention is the elegiac 
quatrain, well known from Gray’s Elegy. This is well suited 
to any subject that calls for solemn or stately movement; 
in it quiet descriptive writing finds a suitable medium. 

The sonnet may also be regarded asa kind of stanza, but 
most sonnets form complete poems in themselves and are 
best regarded as such. Usually the sonnet falls into two 
divisions :—the octave, consisting of the first eight lines, 
with the rhyme-formula abba, abba; and the final sestette, 
six lines, with variable rhymes. The arrangement of the 
rhymes and the unity of idea that prevail in the sonnet can 
be judged from the accompanying example. The sonnet 
is not easy to compose, and only very good poets have 
managed the form successfully. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. f 


112. The language of verse need not differ in any vital 
particulars from that of prose. But, as a poet’s liberty is 
restrained by the demands of metre and rhyme, he is 
allowed a compensating licence in his choice of words. 
He is permitted to make more frequent use of inversion, 
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ellipsis, archaisms, alliteration, and so on; and of course 
he has his rhythm to distinguish his diction from that of 
ordinary prose. But these things do not make his verse 
into poetry. For this, his words must be so chosen as, 
by their sound, their association and their suggestive 
power, to appeal direct to the imagination; they become 
charged with life and beauty without sacrificing simplicity 
or naturalness, grammar or sense; it is not by unusual 
words, but by unusual depth and intensity of feeling and 
perception that a poet makes his verses into poems. 

This gift is of course rare; but it is within any school- 
boy’s range to make some simple verses, and we proceed 
to give one or two examples in the shape of exercises that 
have actually been worked. 


113. The first is an example of blank verse, in some 
ways the easiest to accomplish because rhyme obviously 
brings restrictions that may prove irritating and direct the 
thought into unforeseen channels. In a choice of subject, 
young writers should avoid those which are especially 
sentimental or pathetic. Girls in particular overdo senti- 
ment and pathos, and this excess jars rather painfully 
on older readers. In verse, serious thoughts are to be 
expressed in a heightened way, appealing to the emotions 
as well as to the intellect; but equally there must be 
restraint in adjectives and in exclamatory appeals. Ex- 
aggeration in this respect can easily be traced through the 
following lines, which nevertheless show a real feeling for 
metre. 


TO THE UNION JACK. 


Hail, thou brave emblem of the Briton’s pride? 
All Hail, thou badge of Freedom o’er the earth ! 
Hail, mystic Cross, that floats o’er deserts wide 
And flies mast-high o’er Ocean’s stormy road,— 
That leads the way towards Antarctic snows 
And ploughs the forest glooms of Africa ! 

To thee, a dozen nations bow the knee, 

And peoples in all climes confess thy power ! 
Thou rulest o’er the savage Hottentot 

And teeming myriads in Hindustan ; 
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Thou know’st the dwellers in th’ Antipodes 

And cover’st the settlers of Saskatchewan. 

With glowing hearts, all Britons now salute thee ! 

Lead us, as thou led Nelson heretofore, 

To die at duty’s call for England’s sake. 

Shield us, as thou of old our fathers shielded, — 

When foes were hovering round our island shores. 
z The proud Armada could not hurl thee down ; 
Napoleon all-conquering won not thee. 

God shield the flag that never trailed in dust ! 

God shield the flag that wraps like bands of steel 

Around the hearts of every Englishman ! 


Naturally such lines as these lack finish and show many 
faults which it will be instructive for you to find. But, as 
a whole, the writer has displayed his idea of the Union 
Jack as the emblem of British greatness ; he has sought to 
illustrate what that greatness means; and he has shown 
that he can so control his language as to dress it in the 
iambic rhythm, though his mastery of expression is ob- 
viously imperfect, and he assumes more than a poet’s 
licence in regard to grammar. 


The next examples given are of verses written in a 
light vein, and such verses are generally the most suc- 
cessful of any that fall within the range of boys or girls 
of sixteen. In the present instance the instructions given 
were—to write two or three stanzas in a simple rhyming 
metre on any trifling subject, a time limit of an hour or a 
little more being imposed. 

The first example is a boy’s, the second a girl’s, 


THE MERRY FRIAR. 


I am a holy Friar meek, 
And humble is my station ; 
The abbot threatened me this week 
With excommunication. 
For I do love a roundel gay, 
A company so merry ; 
A tale to pass the time away, 
A bumper full of sherry. 
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The Prior, with his double chin, 
Doth chide me without ceasing ; 
I tell him he is looking thin, 
Although his fat’s increasing. 
The hostel near our abbey gate 
Is where I do my penance ; 
There every night I sit and prate, 
And chatter with its tenants. 


TO THE POINTER 
(often used for illicit purposes). 


O, thou that wakest terror 

In brave youth’s manly breast,— 
Avengest every error,— 

To idlers giv’st no rest ; 


By master hand thou’rt wielded, 
By master mind controlled, 

And never hast thou yielded,— 
Thy attentions ne’er grown cold. 


O, Pointer when we’re parted, 
May Memory be sweet ; 
Remember the noble-hearted, 
Who dared thy face to meet. 


Exercise XII. 


A. 


1. Write in a simple metre three or four stanzas on ‘ Breaking 
up for the Holidays,” or ‘“‘ On Leaving School.” 


2. Explain the following terms and quote examples of each :— 
heroic couplet, iambic tetrameter, elegiac quatrain. 


3. Describe the metre of each of the following poems :—Paradise 
Lost, In Memoriam, The Deserted Village, Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark, Marmion. 
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4. Write the following passage in blank verse with suitable 
punctuation :— è 

Thoughts whither have ye led me with what sweet compulsion 
thus transported to forget what hither brought us hate not love nor 
hope of paradise for hell hope here to taste of pleasure but all 
pleasure to destroy save what is in destroying other joy to me is 
lost. 


5. Describe the metre of the following lines :— 


(a) A curse is come upon me, sied 
The Lady of Shalot. 
(b) O, talk not to me of a name great in story. 
(c) A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 
(d) Into the valley of death 


Rode the six hundred. 


(e) Forward then, the distance beacons : forward, forward let us 
range. 


T But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning. 
(g) Far, far, I had roamed on a desolate track. 


B. 


1. Paraphrase into blank verse the following passage :— 

It is seventeen years since I first visited India ; it is thirteen 
years since I first had the honour of being connected with its ad- 
ministration. India was the first love, and throughout all that 
time it has been the main love of my political life. I have given to 
it some of my best years. Perhaps I may be privileged to give it 
yet more. But no man could do this unless he saw before India a 
larger vision or were himself inspired with a fuller hope. If our 
empire were to end to-morrow, we need not be ashamed of its 
epitaph. It would have done its duty to India and justified its 
mission to mankind. But itis not going to end. It is still in its 
youth and has in it the vitality of unexhausted purpose. 


2. Write in the metre of Scotts Marmion a description of either 
A Battle; or A Fire ; or A Football Match. 


3. Describe the metre and general structure of (a) a sonnet, or 
(b) a Spenserian stanza, illustrating your answer by a particular 
example. 
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4. Arrange in metre and punctuate this passage :— 


My own (none beautiful-brow’d Ginone my own soul behold 
this fruit whose gleaming rind engraven for the most fair would 
seem to award it thine as lovelier than whatever Oread haunt the 
knolls of Ida loveliest in all grace of movement and the charm of 
married brows. 


5. Write the passage below in blank verse and punctuate it :— 


For when he laid a tax upon his town and all the mothers brought 
their children clamouring if we pay we starve she sought her lord 
and found him where he strode about the hall among his dogs alone 
his beard a foot before him and his hair a yard behind. 


6. (a) Rewrite the following stanzas in verse form, with the 
proper punctuation, dividing the lines according to the rhymes, 
without changing the order of the words :— 


(i) As music and splendour survive not the lamp and the lute 
the heart’s echoes render no song when the spirit is 
mute no song but sad dirges like the wind through a 
ruined cell or the mournful surges that ring the dead 
seaman’s knell. 


(ii) I saw eternity the other night like a great ring of pure and 
endless light all calm as it was bright and round beneath 
it time in hours days years driven by the spheres like a 
vast shadow moved in which the world and all her train 
were hurled. 


(iii) And lo we call you Alfred kinglihood lies in the name of 
him the good and great you may not rise to greatness 
o be good at any rate. 


(b) Explain the metres used. 


7. The following passage is a dialogue in blank verse between 
Antony and Cleopatra. Rewrite it in metrical form with the 
correct punctuation, assigning the words to the proper characters. 


Antony is not Caesar now a god we hear so nay we know it why 
not thou men would not venture then to strike a blow at thee the 
laws declare it sacrilege Julius if I knew Julius had been rather 
first among men than last among the gods at least put on thy head 
a kingly crown I have put on a laurel one already as many kingly 
crowns as should half cover the Libyan desert are not worth this 
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one but all would bend before thee ’twas the fault of Caesar to 
adopt it twas his death be then what Caesar is. 


8. Describe the metre of :— 


(i) Then upon the ground the warriors 

Threw their cloaks and shirts of deerskin, 
Threw their weapons and their war gear. 

(ii) For the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 

(iii) To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing. 
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114. Readers of newspapers will have noticed that the 
speeches of public men are not usually reported in the 
exact words of the speaker, except in certain important 
instances, but are reported in the third person as if they 
followed an implied (or, occasionally, expressed) he said 
that at the beginning. The reporter does this, of course, 
to save space, by presenting only a paraphrase giving the 
general tenour of the speaker’s remarks ; even so, he must 
obey certain rules of grammar, to which it is advisable to 
draw attention. 

115. In oratio recta (direct speech) we have the first 
person and the present tense frequently used. When 
these, however, pass into oratio obliqua (indirect speech), 
they become dependent upon a verb in the past tense and 
must be changed as in the following example. Supposing 
the speaker’s actual words to have been I intend now to 
explain my conduct, the reporter gives them to us in 
indirect speech thus: “[Mr. A. said that] he intended 
then to explain his conduct.” The reason for the changes 
made will readily become apparent on a little reflexion : 
they may be summed up in the statements— 


(1) the first person becomes the third ; 

(2) the rule of sequence of tenses must be observed, 
viz. that a past tense in the principal clause demands a 
past tense in the main verb of the clause dependent on it; 

(3) all words denoting present time must be changed 
into corresponding words referring to past time, e.g. now 
to then. 

(4) Quotations made by the speaker from other writers, 
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and general sententious or proverbial maxims, should not 
be altered in indirect speech; eg. if a speaker quotes 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman,” do not change the exact 
wording when you report the speech. 


116. Two special difficulties may be mentioned. The 
first deals with questions in the second person. Suppose 
the exact words to have been Why do you charge me with 
this crime? The reporter expresses the question indirectly 
thus :—[ He asked | why they charged him with that crime. 
Observe that second-person pronouns also must become 
third-person ; and this may lead to a little obscurity when 
you is singular. Mr. As exact words being I charge you 
with this, we should have in oratio obliqua—[Mr. A. said 
that] he charged him with that. The ambiguity here is 
obvious, and must be avoided by referring to one of the 
persons in some other way, either by name or indirectly as 
the speaker, his friend, ete. 

Our second difficulty is with imperatives. Can we give 
a command in the third person? We have indirect ways 
such as Let him go and He must go, and sometimes the 
first of these is used in reported speeches. It is better 
perhaps to break the report by a new principal verb, 
such as He commanded instead of He said. We give an 
example below. 

Remember in carrying out this change for yourself that 
such words as may, shall, will are in reality present tenses 
and must appear in indirect speech as might, should, would. 


117. EXAMPLE.—Oratio Recta. We shall not give way on this 
question. We are at the present time spending six millions a year. 
How can you in the present state of the national finances ask us 
to spend more? If we answer all the demands that are made upon 
us, the country will run headlong to bankruptcy. Think it over 
carefully. 

Oratio Obliqua. [He said that] They would not give way on that 
question. They were at the present time spending six millions a 
year. How could their opponents in the present state of the 
national finances ask them to spend more? If they answered all 
the demands that were made upon them, the country would run 
headlong to bankruptcy. He asked them to think it over carefully . 
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Exercise XIII. 
A. 


Change the following passages into indirect speech :— 

(a) How numerous are the requirements of a nation like this ! 
Ponder carefully over our responsibilities and, I am sure, you will 
stand appalled by their magnitude. 

(b) I cannot go with you to-day ; there may be a better oppor- 
tunity to-morrow, and both my brother and myself will be greatly 
disappointed if it should prove impossible. 

(c) Can you doubt, my lords, what will be the effect of this 
policy? Is it not in your opinion certain to lead us into a course 
of which you cannot perceive the issue, and which will carry us I 
know not whither? 


(d) You cannot conquer America. If I were an American, as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 
I would never lay down my arms, never, never, never ! 


B. 


1. Turn the following passage into Reported Speech :— 


I know of no way of judging the future but by the past. And 
judging by the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British ministry for the last ten years to justify 
those hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves in the House? Is it that insidious smile with which our 
petition has been lately received? Trust it not, Sir; it will prove 
a snare. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, Sir. These are the implements of war 
and subjugation, the last arguments to which kings resort. 


2. Turn the following passage of Oratio Obliqua into Oratio 
Recta :— 

Mr. Ritchie congratulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon the great ability with which he had discharged what he rightly 
described as a heavy duty. The right hon. gentleman had succeeded 
in making his proposals perfectly plain and simple to the Committee, 
a task which he knew from experience to be by no means easy.. He 
very much regretted that his right hon. friend was placed in the 
dificult position of having to face a falling revenue, and he regretted 
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it still more because it had been contended in many quarters that it 
was his (Mr. Ritchie’s) proposals of last year that had landed the right 
hon. gentleman in his present difficulties. He had had many congratu- 
lations from his friends that it was not his duty this year to introduce 
the Budget ; but although these congratulations were well grounded, 
he should have been glad if he could have done anything to relieve 
his right hon. friend of his difficulties. In preparing his Budget 
last year he made full inquiry into all the circumstances that were 
likely to affect the revenue, and he did not feel justified in making 
any material reductions on the estimates of income which his 
advisers laid before him. 


7. SECTION B.—DESCRIPTION. 
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LESSON XIV. 
DIRECT SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION. 


118. Most narratives that are interesting to read owe 
some of their attractiveness to the presence of certain 
subsidiary features which we have not yet considered. A 
story, whether true or false, no doubt moves us in the first 
instance through its plot and its incidents; a history is 
of course dependent for its main value upon its accurate 
records of events ; but the bald narrative does not touch 
us, does not impress our imaginations, unless something is 
done to make it live. A good story-teller is not satisfied 
with telling us what his characters do; he wishes us to see 
them, and to know them; he seeks to put us imaginatively 
into their situations. It is not enough for Charles Dickens 
to tell us about the storm at Yarmouth, which is so im- 
portant to the tale of David Copperfield ; he describes it, 
so that we may also in imagination pass through it. And, 
in general, the power of description—of scenes, incidents, 
things, persons—is one of the writer’s most valuable 
weapons. 


119. Now, in some descriptions, such as that of a storm 
which plays a part in a tale, the intrusion of the personal 
element cannot perhaps be avoided. An object can only 
be described according to its effect on the writer’s mind. 
Still, it must be remembered that our real aim jn descrip- 
tive composition is to show the object as iis or was, so as 
to bring it as exactly as possible before the minds of our 
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readers. We must not spread ourselves out in vague 
general reflections ; we must emphasise only those things 
that are salient in the object itself, not merely those which 
interest us. Clearness, exactness, and impartiality are the 
necessary qualities of a good description. 


120. We take the direct scientific description as our 
fundamental type. Here our object is to convey informa- 
tion: we must therefore be accurate in our facts and clear 
in our expression of them. The facts must be carefully 
arranged and not thrown at us in haphazard chaos. We 
must maintain a due proportion between the significant 
statements and those which are of minor importance. 
The sentences should be short and easily remembered ; 
simple words only should be employed. Such descriptions 
as we are here dealing with give indeed very little play 
to the purely literary faculty ; but they do call fora certain 
skill in the organisation of information and in its unam- 
biguous presentment. Do not begin to write until you 
have taken stock of your materials. Enlarge the number 
of these by reading and reference when you have the oppor- 
tunity to do so; and before you begin to write make out 
your plan clearly. The outline is more important in 
descriptive essays of this kind than in most others. 


121. Let us suppose that the subject proposed for de- 
scription is Coal. We will suggest a possible outline for a 
short composition. 

(a) Introduce by a few general remarks, say, upon the 
value of coal in our industries and upon Britain’s good 
fortune in the possession of a rich supply. A few lines 
only should be occupied with this. 


(b) Proceed to explain how coal occurs, how it is 
obtained from the earth, how it is distributed, etc. 

(c) Describe its obvious characteristics, and the different 
varieties—anthracite, cannel coal, ete. 

(d) Discuss its origin, distribution over the earth, and 
its possible exhaustion. 
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(e) Emphasise its many uses and the difficulty of finding 
a substitute for it. We reserve this point till the last 
in order to obtain a suitable climax, corresponding to our 
introduction. 

In criticising such a scheme, it is necessary to ask, 
(1) Do all the important facts that we know find a place in 
it? (2) Can we, by means of it, see our whole description 
constructed in our minds? Care must be taken to make 
the transition from paragraph to paragraph smooth, and not 
abrupt. If our outline does this for us, and satisfies our 
two questions, it may pass as the working model for our 
final description. 


122. Similar treatment may be given to any simple 
substance or object: it is essentially scientific in its strict 
adherence to the facts of observation and experience. We 
should apply the same method to the description of a 
scientific experiment or of a flower or of an animal. But 
we will illustrate a more complicated case by the special 
example of an account of the Eye, written by a girl of 
sixteen. It should be stated that she had a good knowledge 
of human physiology and had herself seen an eye dissected, 
so that from the point of view of information she was in 
a position to do justice to the subject. An hour and a 
quarter was spent on the composition. 


THE EYE. 


Of all the wonderful structures of the human body, the eye and 
the ear perhaps rank as the most wonderful, most difficult to under- 
stand, and most complex in structure ; and of these two, the eye is 
then perhaps the more difficult to study in detail, because, though 
the ear is just as delicately made as the eye, it is easier to under- 
stand the process of hearing than that of seeing. 

The anatomy of the eye, though complex and often very difficult 
to follow, has been much studied of late years, and each year anato- 
mists have found something new, something more wonderful than 
- before ; and yet we are not certain as to how we do see. It is con- 
venient to divide the eye into three parts: the eyeball, the true 
organ of sight; certain muscles which move it ; and the lachrymal 
apparatus which keeps the front of the eye moist. 
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The eye-ball is the most important of these. It is roughly oval 
in shape, with a pronounced bulge in front. It has three coats: 
the outer protector or sclerotic coat ; the middle, or vascular coat ; 
and the inner, or sensory The sclerotic coat, which is very thick, 
strong and muscular, becomes transparent in the front, where the 
eye-ball bulges, and forms the Cornea ; this layer is pierced at the 
back by the optic nerve, along which the sensation of sight is con- 
veyed to the brain. The vascular or middle coat consists of the 
choroid layer which supplies the eye with blood, and only covers 
the back two-thirds of the eye; the ciliary processes, which contain 
muscles that adjust the eye for short and long distances ; and the 
iris which forms the coloured front of the eye, and has radial 
muscles, and is pierced to form the pupil, by which light enters. 
These radial muscles contract when the light is weak, and relax 
when it is strong ; and thus by changing the size of the pupil, they 
regulate the amount of light entering the eye. 

The inner or sensory coat is the most important of all; it is very 
thin and membranous and lies round the back half of the eye. It 
is in this layer alone that structures are found which are sensitive 
to light. The retina, which is little thicker than a soap bubble, has 
at least eight layers, and probably more. The optic nerve spreads 
all over the front of this layer, and carries the sensory impulses to 
the brain by which we actually see. With the naked eye, two 
distinct spots can be seen on the retina. First, a yellowish depres- 
sion ; this is the point of acutest vision and the retina is here found 
to have only about two layers; the other is a circular dise called 
the blind spot; it is here that the optic nerve enters the eye and 
thus displaces the retina. 

To the front of the eye, just behind the cornea and iris, is sus- 
pended a small elastic crystalline lens ; the posterior surface being 
more curved than the anterior. The lens is supported at the top 
and bottom by a firm ligament, which is not however fixed very 
firmly. 

The lens thus divides the eye-ball into two parts ; the anterior 
cavity is filled with a thick transparent fluid called aqueous humour, 
while the posterior one contains vitreous humour. 

The eye has also certain external appendages. The eyelids are 
muscular structures which protect the front and close over it in 
sleep. The lachrymal gland, which lies at the top, on the outside 
under the lid, secretes tears which moisten the front of the eye and 
then flow down the lachrymal duct to the nose. 
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After having gained an idea of the structure of the eye, it is 
necessary to show the part that each structure plays in sight. 
Light enters through the pupil, and by the lens a perfect image is 
formed on the retina which, being sensitive to light, conveys a 
sensory impulse of sight to the brain through the optic nerve. But, 
says the student of physics, a convex lens gives an inverted image. 
This is so, and yet we see everything the right way up. But how 
is this? Itis thus: the nerves from the left half of each eye all 
collect and go to the right side of the brain, while those on the right 
side of the eyes go to the left of the brain. Thus the image is 
reversed and becomes an exact reproduction of the object. This 
arrangement of the nerves also explains the phenomenon of single 
vision with two eyes. For only half an image is formed in each 
side of the brain, the two halves are joined by the brain and only 
one image is thus formed.. 

Another interesting point in connection with the eye is the fact 
that we can see both near and distant objects within hmits. But 
any scientist knows that with a fixed lens and a fixed image-screen, 
a perfect image can be got only when the image is at one certain 
distance. For the eye, the retina and the object are both fixed ; 
therefore the lens must alter; and this is so. For long sight, the 
elastic lens is flattened by muscles at the end of the ligament con- 
tracting, drawing it back and thus pressing on the front surface of 
the lens which thus flattens. The exact opposite happens when the 
eye is adjusted for short sight; the ligament is moved forward by 
the relaxation of the ciliary muscles, and thus is loosened, and the 
elastic lens springs out to fill the new space made. 

The question of colour is another interesting problem which 
presents itself to anyone studying the eye. The explanation of 
colour, however, has not yet been clearly shown, though a theory 
has been put forward. Scientists say that the retina contains three 
structures which are sensitive to red, green, and bluish-violet re- 
spectively ; these three colours together form white light. Thus 
when a red object reflects red light into the eye, this light irritates 
the structure of the retina which is sensitive to it, and a sensation 
ot redness is received. Different combinations of these three colours 
form all the colours we can see. Colour blindness is explained 
thus: the eye is defective in one of the three colour-structures, and 
thus cannot be sensitive to this colour in any kind of light; to 
a person with such eyes, the world appears different from what it 
seems to a normal-eyed man. 
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s, the eye is subject to various diseases and 
defects. We have ed the eye so well so far as to be able to 
cure or correct the more simple of these, as is seen by the common 
use of spectacles. But yet there are some things in t 
science cannot yet improve upon, if she is ever able t 
eye, like the ear, has proved too fine and delicate to allow of much 
internal doctoring ; so far, all improvements to sight have been 
external. ma 
Science has, as yet, only discovered the outline of 1 
and exact action of the retina in response to light ; a 
of science, as in almost every other, though much has 
there remains still a great deal more to discover. 


Like all other org 


structure 
| in this field 
een explained, 


123. Let us examine this composition carefully. Two 
general observations will probably occur to us at once. In 
the first place, considering the time at her disposal, the 
writer has attempted to deal with too many facts : evidently 
she has been compelled to hurry her description accord- 
ingly. And in the second place her grasp of the facts is 
remarkably clear and definite, her science being much 
better than her style. It is this which makes the descrip- 
tion, not indeed a model, but a fairly satisfactory example 
of what is possible to a schoolboy or schoolgirl. We will 
analyse it paragraph by paragraph. 

(a) Introductory remarks on the delicacy of the eye. 

(b) Its general anatomy. 

(c) The eyeball: its external layers. 

(q) ,, »  : the retina. 

oe »»  : the lens. 

(f) External appendages of the eye. 

(g) How we see. he pwrpwed ths Cy gyt phinmena 
dative Yow! (A) Accommodation for distance. þa “Ye 

l (i) Colour vision. s = 

(j) Conclusion : General remarks on preceding, forming a suitable 

climax and a supplement to (æ). 

Reduced to a simpler form, this works into the very 
clear scheme following :— 

(a) Introductory. 

(b) to (f) Structure, and function of the parts, of the eye. 

(g) to (t) Theory of Vision. 

(j) Conclusion. 
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seeing that there is no overlapping or confusion 
ia description to be well 


we turn to the details, we shall doutbless find 
much room for improvement. It will be a useful exercise 
for the student to write down for himself the weak sen- 
tences, the vague or objectionable phrases, and any mis- 
used words that he can find. The first paragraph, for 
example, is well conceived: is it well written ?—can you 
improve upon it? The awkward word then should cer- 
tainly be capable of improvement, and just is useless. In 
the second paragraph we find the common and irritating 
as to, and an awkward use of yet immediately before it; 
and so on. Attention to these little matters will un- 
doubtedly increase the merit of the description. 

Apart from them, however, the example may serve to 
warn you against the use of too many technical terms and 
against the attempt to deal with too many matters in the 
short time and space allowed. Suitable selection is im- 
portant if the account is to have its proper force. Does 
the description in any way do the work of a sketch? 
Does it make you feel interested in the eye and desirous 
of filling out the outline given? Both these ends would 
have been better served by a severer choice of material ; 
and these are the chief objects of such a description. Be 
true to the facts, and make them interesting. 


EXERCISE XIV. 
A. 


1. Describe in as few words as possible one of the following :— 


(a) An experiment that you have made in the laboratory ; 
(b) A railway journey ; 

(c) A day of your holidays ; 

(d) Any familiar substance ; 

(e) A motor-car. 


2. Make a full outline for an essay on Iron. 
S. E. C. 9 
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3. Write a descriptive account of one of the following :— 
(a) Diamonds ; p 
(b) A flower, such as the Sweet Peal Sm 
(c) The Horse; 
(d) The Dog; 
(e) The Hand. 


B. : j es 


1. Describe, in w few words as are necessary to make the objects 
recognisable, one of the following :— 


(a) A diamond ; 
(b) A daisy ; 

(c) An aeroplane ; 
(d) A steamboat ; 
(e) An oak-tree. 


2. Make a full outline for an essay on Ice. 


3. Write a descriptive account of one of the eine: -— 
(a) Chalk ; a ë 
(b) The esii - 
(c) The Bee; 
(d) The Human Form. 


LESSON XV. 
DESCRIPTION OF A BUILDING. 


124. The description of a building represents a more 
complex task than the simple description considered in our 
previous lesson. Considered merely as a definite object, a 
building calls only for a direct scientific description ; 
but generally it cannot be so simply treated. Many 
buildings, for example, have been erected for definite pur- 
poses, and we cannot dissociate the edifice from its 
function. Other buildings are of historical interest, and 
we cannot neglect this aspect without loss to our descrip- 
tion. The human associations of many famous ancient 
buildings are again fascinating, and every worthy struc- 
ture has a definite design which must be attended to. A 
building is, in short, a “sermon” in stone, good or bad 
according to the character of the builder; and a good 
description will aim at bringing out this living and most 
attractive aspect of it. 


125. For this lesson, then, we have to extend the rules 
of our last. It is still necessary to be accurate, true to 
your observed facts; to be clear and orderly in your 
arrangement; not to elaborate minor details over-much. 
But if you wish to go beyond the guide-book model, it is 
necessary not to neglect those touches that give an atmo- 
sphere to your subject—the accessory interests and the 
appeal it makes to your imagination. Do not expand 
yourself into vague adjectives or wordy admiration, but 
make suitable use of your own reflections, Many authors 
—Sir Walter Scott is perhaps the finest example—have 
been able by their vivid descriptions, picturesque and 

131 
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personal, to present to us a clear picture of a building 
which we should scarcely know better if we had seen it. 
The nice balance of knowledge and enthusiasm is needed 
to produce this result. How many of Scott’s romances 
have not some memorable building recreated in them? 
And the Abbey of Melrose in The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
and Norham Castle in Marmion reveal the same power in 
his verse. A 


126. Let us suggest, as a suitab le subject, the descrip- 
tion of your parish church. It is not often that this will 
fail to yield a large interest,—very large, if the church is 
an old one. We might work out a suitable outline some- 
what as follows :— 


(1) Introduction. Age of the church—Circumstances of its found- 
ation—Interesting suggestions arising from these. 


(2) External View. Situation—Condition—General appearance 
—Description of special features of interest, e.g. tower, buttresses, 
doorways, style of architecture. ornament, etc. | . 


(3) Internal. General impression—Design—Columns and Arches 
— Windows—Chancel—F ont, Monuments, Brasses, or other details 
of special interest. 


(4) Conclusion. Reflections on the design, workmanship, etc. 
General remarks on the value and impressiveness of such buildings. 


The main difficulty here, as usual in this type of descrip- 
tion, will be one of choice out of the mass of material that 
isat your disposal. A preliminary outline must be made, 
suited to the time available, and must be adhered to; or 
you will drift into the gossipy manner of the verger who 
allows himself to expatiate on every detail that crops up, 
allowing one story to remind him of another till the glory 
of the building is lost amid its excrescences. An account 
of a church which devotes three-quarters of its space to 
the family history connected with one of the tombstones 
would have only an irrelevant interest. 
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EXERCISE XV. ™ 


1. Comment on the following description, taken from Scott’s 
Quentin Durward, drawing attention to its merits and defects :— 


While Durward and his new acquaintance thus spoke, they came 
in sight of the whole front of the Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, which, 
even in those dangerous times, when the great found themselves 
obliged to reside within places of fortified strength, was dis- 
tinguished for the extreme and jealous care with which it was 
watched and defended. ; 

From the verge of the wood where young Durward halted with 
his companion, in order to take a view of this royal residence, 

extended, or rather arose, though by a very gentle elevation, an 
open esplanade, devoid of trees and bushes of every description, 
excepting one gigantic and half-withered old oak. This space was 
left open, according to the rules of fortification in all ages, in order 
that an enemy might not approach the walls under cover, or unob- 
served from the battlements, and beyond it arose the Castle itself. 

There were three external walls, battlemented and turreted from 
space to space, and at each angle, the second enclosure rising higher 
than the first, and being built so as to command the exterior 
defence in case it was won by the enemy ; and being again, in the 
same manner, commanded by the third and innermost barrier. 
Around the external wall, as the Frenchman informed his young 
companion (for, as they stood lower than the foundation of the 
wall, he could not see it), was sunk a ditch of about twenty feet in 
depth, supplied with water by a dam-head on the river Cher, or 
rather on one of its tributary branches. In front of the second 
enclosure, he said, there ran another fosse, and a third, both of the 
same unusual dimensions, was led between the second and the 
innermost enclosure. The verge, both of the outer and inner 
circuit of this triple moat, was strongly fenced with palisades of 
iron, serving the purpose of what are called chevaux-de-frise in 
modern fortification, the top of each pale being divided into a clus- — 
ter of sharp spikes, which seemed to render any attempt to climb 
over an act of self-destruction 

From within the innermost enclosure arose the Castle itself, con- 
taining buildings of different periods, crowded around, and united 
with the ancient and grim-looking donjon-keep, which was older 
than any of them, and which rose, like a black Ethiopian giant, high 
into the air, while the absence of any windows larger than shot- 
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holes irregularly disposed for defence, gave the spectator the same 
unpleasant feeling which we experience on looking at a blind man. 
The other buildings seemed scarcely better adapted for the pur- 
poses of comfort, for the windows opened to an inner and enclosed 
court-yard ; so that the whole external front looked much more 
like that of a prison than a palace. The reigning King had even 
increased this effect; for, desirous that the additions which he 
himself had made to the fortifications should be of a character not 
easily distinguished from the original building (for, like many 
jealous persons, he loved not that his suspicions should be ob- 
served), the darkest-coloured brick and freestone were employed, 
and soot mingled with the lime, so as to give the whole Castle the 
same uniform tinge of extreme and rude antiquity. 

This formidable place had but one entrance, at least Durward 
saw none along the spacious front, except where, in the centre of 
the first and outward boundary, arose two strong towers, the usual 
defences of a gateway ; and he could observe their ordinary accom- 
paniments, portcullis and draw-bridge—of which the first was 
lowered and the last raised. Similar entrance-towers were visible 
on the second and third bounding wall, but not in the same line 
with those on the outward circuit ; because the passage did not cut 
right through the whole three enclosures at the same point, but, on 
the contrary, those who entered had to proceed nearly thirty yards 
betwixt the first and second wall, exposed, if their purpose were 
hostile, to missiles from both ; and again, when the second bound- 
ary was passed, they must make a similar digression from the 
straight line, in order to attain the portal of the third and inner- 
most enclosure ; so that before gaining the outer court, which ran 
along the front of the building, two narrow and dangerous defiles 
were to be traversed under a flanking discharge of artillery, and 
three gates, defended in the strongest manner known to the age, 
were to be successfully forced. | 

Coming from a country alike desolated by foreign war and 
internal feuds,—a country, too, whose unequal and mountainous 
surface, abounding in precipices and torrents, affords so many 
situations of strength,—young Durward was sufficiently acquainted 
with all the various contrivances by which men, in that stern age, 
endeavoured to secure their dwellings ; but he frankly owned to 
his companion, that he did not think it had been in the power of art 
to do so much for defence, where nature had done go little ; for 
the situation, as we have hinted, was merely the summit of a 
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gentie elevation ascending upwards from the place where they 
were standing. 

To enhance his surprise, his companion told him that the en- _ 
virons of the Castle, except the single winding-path by which the 
portal might be safely approached, were, like the thickets 
through which they had passed, surrounded with every species of 
hidden pit-fall, snare, and gin, to entrap the wretch who should 
venture thither without a guide; that upon the walls were con- 
structed certain cradles of iron, called swallows’ nests, from which 
the sentinels, who were regularly posted there, could, without 
being exposed to any risk, take deliberate aim at any who should 
attempt to enter without the proper signal or pass-word of the 
day; and the Archers of the Royal Guard performed that duty 
day and night, for which they received high pay, rich clothing, 
and much honour and profit at the hands of King Louis. ‘‘ And 
now tell me, young man,” he continued, ‘‘did you ever see so 
strong a fortress, and do you think there are men hold enough to 
storm it? ” A 


2. Paraphrase one of the following passages :— 


(a) If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem fram’d of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


(b) In Saxon strength that Abbey frown’d, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
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That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns, short and low, 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 
The arcades of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 

On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour’d his impious rage in vain; 
And needful was such strength to these 
Expos’d to the tempestuous seas, 
Scourg’d by the winds’ eternal sway, 
Open to rovers fierce as they, 
Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand. 
Not but that portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later style, 
Show’d where the spoiler’s hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint, 
And moulder’d in his niche the saint, 
And rounded, with consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet still entire the Abbey stood, 
Like veteran, worn, but unsubdu’d. 


3. Write a descriptive account of one of the following :— 


(a) A Cathedral; (6) A Castle ; (c) An Historic House ; (d) A 
Town Hall; (e) A Public Library ; (f) A Country Inn. 


4. Write a descriptive account of either A Motor Car, or A Piece 
of Machinery, or A Drawing-room, or A Picture. 


LESSON XVI. 
DESCRIPTION OF A TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


127. The difficulties of our last theme are here enhanced 
by the fact that we have a much larger body of facts to 
manipulate, and especial care has to be taken to avoid the 
mere accumulation of names in uninteresting lists. <A 
pleasant and readable composition can only be achieved 
by a suitable blending of exact information with suggestive 
reflections. 


128. In regard to a town, the matter is comparatively 
simple and straightforward. We take for our example 
a scheme for the description of the city of Birmingham. 


1. Its situation—especially in regard to the coal and iron of the 
Midlands : how its importance depends on this. Well supplied with 
railways and canals, but not rivers. 


2. Its industries: iron, steel, brass and other metal work, 
jewellery, guns, etc. ; their great variety, and value as a source of 
wealth. 


3. Atypical manufacturing town with many factories and a large 
artisan population. The centre of the town is devoted to business ; 
and handsome suburbs are found on the west and south sides. 


4. Character of the citizens shown in—(q@) the general prosperity 
of the town; (b) its public enterprises, such as its Welsh Water 
scheme ; (c) its public buildings; (d) its educational institutions ; 
(e) its leading public men. ” 


5. Future of the town. Its rapid growth—incorporation of 
surrounding districts within its borders. 
137 
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Under each heading, opportunities for personal sugges- 
tion occur and provide means of escape from the simple 
enumeration of topographical and statistical information. 
Thus it is interesting to observe inter alia—(1) Birmingham 
is a large town which has grown great in spite of the 
absence of convenient natural means of communication ; 
(2) the special importance of the iron and steel industries 
in modern life; (3) the homes and habits of a factory 
population provide a special housing problem in such large 
towns as Birmingham; (4) the conceivable comparison 
between a modern city and ancient Athens; (5) large 
towns tend to drive their population outwards. 


129. These remarks apply with even greater force to 
the description of a country, which provides an even larger 
abundance of suitable matter for the purpose. The matter 
is more varied too, giving a wider range of choice and a 
larger field for the exercise of judgment. Physical features 
provide an excellent opportunity for concise and picturesque 
description, and their relation to the development of the 
country should be carefully explained. On the political 
side must be considered the towns, the mineral wealth, and 
the various industries of the country, their distribution, 
development and progress. Historical factors which have 
had influence on the growth of the country should not be 
ignored; the form of government and the characteristics - 
of the population are also too important and too interest- 
ing to be neglected; and there are few countries which 
have no special details worthy of mention, either in their 
scenery, in their legends, or in the bare statistics of their 
position and their development. 

It is of course necessary to use figures frequently in such 
geographical descriptions, but everything should be done 
to make them carry their real meaning to the imagination. 
The mere statement that a country has an area, say, of a 
million square miles is easily written and repeated, but is 
more easily realised when we are reminded that this is 
nearly sixteen times the area of England and Wales. So 
the heights of mountains, the lengths of rivers and the 
statistics of population should be compared with some 
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familiar standard. And for the same reason, geographical 
facts should be as far as possible associated with their 
importance and interest for mankind. An account of 
India, for example, which forgets the famines and plagues 
with which the British rulers have so often had to contend, 
has missed one of the striking facts of Indian life—a fact 
not unconnected with geographical causes. 


130. We will suppose that our subject is Germany, and 
that we are restricted to an hour and a half, i.e. to a 
maximum of about 600 words. What are we to write 
about? And how are we to distribute our material? 
We subjoin an outline, for modification and criticism. 


1. Introductory. Position of Germany in Europe; advantages 
and disadvantages. 


2. Physical features. Coastline; Rivers; Mountains. 
3. Internal Wealth. Its variety and extent. 


4, Industries. Relation of these to 2 and 3; general growth of 
German commerce ; exports and imports ; its large towns. 


5. Political. The people; their government. The union of 
Germany: its results. High standard of education, especially 
scientific. Habits of German people, contrasted with our own. 


6. Conclusion. Rapid progress of Germany since 1870 ; its position 
in European commerce and politics; its rivalry with England; 
possibilities of the future. 


131. It will be seen that many interesting matters have 
been omitted from our scheme. This has to be; and for 
that very reason such a scheme must be made, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to the composition of your essay. 
It is quite impossible otherwise to keep the subject under 
control. 

Under (1) will fall a brief account of the frontiers of 
Germany, a very important matter to the Germans, 
responsible for their strong military organisation. Under 
(2) you will dwell upon the disadvantage of the rather 
small sea-coast at Germany’s disposal, and note at the 
same time the value and interest of such a river as the 
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Rhine. Agriculture and forestry will appear under (3), 
along with the limitless supply of minerals, as naturai 
developments on German soil and as responsible for 
Germany’s® happy position. From (3) you will pass 
naturally to (4), wherein some idea of the magnitude and 
variety of German commerce should be given, and a few 
of the larger towns mentioned to show the distribution 
of the many industries. Under (5) come the statistics of 
population; the differences of race and history in the 
various states; the obstacles to their union; the complete 
and satisfactory character of this union; the enthusiasm 
of the whole people for the common fatherland; their 
thoroughness, and other national characteristics. All 
which leads us to see in (6) that the pushful Germans are 
likely to become a more potent people in Europe even than 
at present they are. 

These general points should be illustrated frequently by 
definite reference to geographical and historical facts; but 
only such information should be given as will enhance the 
impression that you have made up your mind to convey. 


Exercise XVI. 
A. 
1. Write a careful descriptive account of the town in which you 
live, first making a summary of the statistics you intend to use. 
2. Write an account of one of the following :— 
(a) Liverpool; (b) Edinburgh; (c) South Wales; (d) Norfolk; 
(e) the River Thames; (f) the Ouse Valley. 
3. Write a general description of either Ireland, or Canada, or 
India, or France. 
B. 
Write an account of Australia, using the accompanying in- 
formation according to your own judgment :— 
Australia. 
(a) An island continent in South Pacific Ocean. 
Natural advantages. 
Parts only are fit for corn and fruit-growing. Huge flocks of 
sheep ; but prevalence of drought greatly injures the pastoral 
industry. 
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Climate. 

One of dry heat, but land is fertile near coast. 
Rivers. 

Murray, Fitzroy, Flinders, Swan. 
Mountains. 


The Dividing Range within 200 miles of the east coast. 
Highest part—-Australian Alps, 7,000 feet. 


(b) Development. 


New South Wales, the earliest founded colony, dates from 
the end of the 18th century. 

The others were established in the first half of the 19th 
century (except Queensland—later). Hardships of early ex- 


plorers. Gold discovered. Great rush of miners. Convict 
settlements. 


(c) Statistics. 


Area, 3,000,000 square miles. Population, 44 millions British, | 
30,000 natives. j 


Chief Towns. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 


T 


(d) Character of Inhabitants. 
Whites of British descent, active and vigorous. Natives 
brown with curly hair—a low type engaged in hunting and war. 
Religion. 
Mostly Protestant. 
Education. 
On progressive lines. 


(e) Produce. 

Gold, copper, grain, fruits, wool. 

Manufactures (Victoria). 
Leather, woollen goods, butter. 

Commerce. 
Exports—». ool, g^ld, wheat, sugar. 
Imports—timber, iron, manufactured goods. 

Railways. 
Roughly 10,000 miles. Practically all the property of the 

state. Overland Telegraph, 2,000 miles long. Roads defective. 


rt 
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(J) Great names. 


Phillips, Eyre, Burke, Wills, Murray, Stuart, Reid, Barton, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Hopetoun. 


(g) Australian Commonwealth, founded January 1, 1901. 


Chief natural obstacle: the defective rainfall. If engineers 
can overcome this, agriculture in various forms seems likely to 
develop on a large scale, though considerable portions of the 
interior are desert. 


LESSON XVII. 
GENERAL COMPLEX DESCRIPTION. 


132. Akin to the geographical descriptions of our last 
two lessons are those which involve the arrangement of a 
mass of material in an appropriate order. The method of 
development desirable in an essay on Germany is not fixed 
by the natural rules of things; we may, in fact, develop 
our subject in a hundred different ways, all of them quite 
interesting and apt. But if we are to describe, say, a 
manufacturing process, we have not this freedom: there is 
a natural beginning and a natural end, and we must not 
unduly postpone the one or anticipate the other. The 
same remark applies also to a description of nature’s pro- 
cesses—the development of a plant or animal, the diges- 
tion of food, or the formation of a glacier. There is a 
true and logical sequence to be adopted, from which it is 
unwise to depart too widely. Personality and personal 
reflection are not so requisite or so fitting as clear and 
coherent evolution of thought. 


133. Suppose that we are asked for an essay on 
Steel. It might be developed as a whole according to 
the following outline. 


(1) Introductory. Remarks on its many applications: instance 
a few. 

(2) Properties. Its advantages over cast-iron. 

(3) Process of Manufacture. 

(4) Conclusion. Effect of Steel-manufacture on localities and 
men employed init. Its effect on the growth of civilisation. 


It is to the third heading that particular attention 


should be paid. 
143 
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We begin with a clear statement of the fundamental 
materials and the general principle underlying the pro- 
cess. It is found that iron, when fused with a suitable 
proportion of carbon, becomes harder, tougher, more 
elastic—becomes steel, in fact. But common cast-iron 
already contains more than the required amount of 
carbon. What, then, is the object of the manufacturing 
process?” Clearly, if the starting point is cast-iron, it 
consists in burning out this excess of carbon. You then 
proceed to describe how this is accomplished in the 
Bessemer furnace, giving a sketch of the furnace if you 
can, and pointing out carefully how the difficulties of the 
process are overcome. 

It is unlikely that you will be acquainted with the 
necessary details without reference to some book on the 
subject; but the careful study of a few of these im- 
portant manufacturing processes is for boys a most 
interesting and valuable hobby; and opportunities should 
be taken to see as many of such processes at work as your 
locality affords. In your description, the use of each 
part of the machinery in its relation to the final product 
should be clearly explained; unessential points should be 
passed over; and the links of the description should lead 
unbrokenly to the final product. 

Any preparation in the chemical laboratory, any experi- 
ment or series of experiments designed for some definite 
end, is but a simple example of a manufacturing process ; 
and it is equally necessary to conduct your description of 
it with careful attention to the arrangement of its various 
steps. f 


134. A similar method of treatment is demanded 
when our object is the description of some complex con- 
cern, such as a railway, a public institution, or any large 
business establishment. In an essay on the Midland 


Railway, for example, we have to bear in mind con- 
sistently the need for the proper organisation of our 


description. This is a large subject, more complex than _ 


many we might have chosen, inasmuch as it toucl es on 
the geographical essay in addition ; but it follows the 


LA 


A 
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general principles that we have been discussing for the 
description of a process. 

We must be clear, to begin with, that in the 
management of a railway two principles are at work. 
A railway exists with two objects in view: one of 
these is to provide proper means of transit for passen- 
gers and goods over the area covered by its lines; the 
other is to provide a dividend for those who have in- 
vested their capital in it. We have to consider the whole 
management of a railway, therefore, with these two 
cardinal principles before us. The separation of these 
principles is the first step in the essay, and in our 
description of the working of a railway we must bring in 
these criteria of its efficiency: these are, as it were, the 
final product of the whole business. 

Let us then plan our essay on the Midland Railway, 
bearing these ideas in mind. 


(1) Introductory. District supplied by the line. 

(2) General Management. Directors. General Manager. Dis- 
trict Managers. Stationmasters. Superintendent of Line. Chief 
Engineer. 

(3) Trafic. How organised. Regular and punctual service of 
trains. Work of Signalmen, Drivers, Firemen, Guards, Re- 
sponsibility for MRolling-stock and Permanent-way. Efficiency 
proved by rarity of Accidents or Breakdowns. Complexity and 
Delicacy of the Organisation, shown in effects of Strikes 
Amount and Treatment of the Goods Traffic: its great importance 

(4) Financial. Describe sources of income, and expenditure. 


(5) Conclusion. Note the many responsibilities of a Railway 
Company. How far does the Midland Railway fulfil them? Is it 
advisable to nationalise the Railways? 


Obviously such a plan as this calls for much skill to 


carry itout. Like the railway itself, it is a complex con- 


cern. Under (2) and (8) we must endeavour to proceed 
from above downwards, to see the whole system spread 
out, tree-like, from its fountain-head, the general 
manager. We obtain first a view of the whole in (2) ; 
then in (8) we ramify out into the various details, not 
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paying undue attention to any one of them in particular. 
Under (4) we treat, not quite so minutely, but still care- 
fully and as fully as possible, the balance-sheet of a 
railway company. And, in conclusion, we collect our 
scattered particulars into a few comprehensive state- 
ments, and bring in our general principles to act as 
touchstones in this final test of the railway’s efficiency. 

Any institution that has for its aim the production of 
some useful article or the performance of some useful 
duty under what are called commercial conditions can be 
treated in a similar way. 


Exercise XVIL 
A. 


1. Write an account of the manufacture of one of the following :— 
copper wire ; paper; beer ; cheese ; marmalade. 


2. Describe, as to an unscientific mind, any chemical experiment 
that you have made. 


3. Describe one of the following processes :—(a) the growth of a 
seed ; (b) taking a photograph ; (c) making a model of any machine ; 
(d) making a dress. 

4, Write an essay on one of the following :—(a) Gold; (b) The 


working of a large Factory ; (c) The supply of Water to your native 
town ; (d) Hospitals. 


B. 


1. Write a descriptive account of one of the following :—(qa) Silk ; 
(b) an Electric Power-station ; (c) any large Shop. 


2. Describe one of the following processes :—(a) Electroplating ; 
(b) Printing ; (c) Coal-mining ; (d) Lace-making ; (e) the Growth of 
a Sweet Pea. 

3. Write an essay on one of the following themes :—(a) The Post 


Office ; (b) The Drainage of a large Town; (c) The Life-history of 
a Star; (d) An Atlantic Liner, 


LESSON XVIII. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE. 


135. The description of a natural object is a very 
different matter in different minds. By an innate instinct 
some minds prefer to dwell upon its scientific aspect, to 
probe the ultimate causes, to dissect and examine in 
minutest detail; others, quite as naturally, take what we 
may call the artistic view, and are attracted by the 
harmonies and the beauties which they find in the observed 
phenomena, caring little for their causes, but seeking to 
expound or in some way indicate the impressions made 
upon their minds and feelings. The botanist looks at a 
flower and sees in it essentially a device to bring about 
fertilisation ; the artist is not concerned with stamens or 
carpels, with protandry, heterostylism and so forth, but 
rather has an eye for beauty in colour or grace in form: 
he does not count petals, so much as seek to make them 
convey to us the same impression as they have yielded to 
him. Similarly in every department of nature: either the 
intellect or the feelings are focussed upon the object, and 
very rarely both in harmony and at once. : 

As a general rule, a boy’s description of nature tends to 
be scientific, a girl’s to be artistic; the one becomes exact, 
bald and uninspiring, the other vague, flowery and senti- 
mental, The best essays on natural subjects are those 
which combine in some degree the two points of view. 
For assuredly it is not necessary for a botanist to be blind 
to the beauty of a flower, any more than an artist need be 
so careless as to paint his lily with five petals instead o 
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136. We have dealt in Lesson XIV. with the simple 
scientific description of an object in situ, the mere record 
of what the object is and what its obvious appearance and 
properties are. But of course there are hundreds of ob- 
jects that cannot be treated thus. Living objects, from 
the humblest lichen or sea-anemone to the forest tree or 
mammal, obviously cannot be so treated, unless we are to 
forget the principle of growth in them; and many physical 
phenomena have likewise a birth and death, and go through 
an evolution which at every stage provokes inquiry in a 
scientific mind. 

Let us choose for our example of such a natural object 
the familiar one of Clouds, and treat it in the first instance 
in a purely scientific manner. 

Clouds are born, and we are bound to ask our first 
question,— whence? They grow, take many and various 
shapes; and we are equally bound to describe, classify, 
even name these forms, and to seek their whys and where- 
fores. They disappear, and we are again driven to inquire 
why and whither. Here is sufficient matter to employ the 
interested mind upon a fascinating essay. Orderly develop- 
ment of the thought and lucid exposition of the explana- 
tions are the chief desiderata towards making this scientific 
treatment of the subject of clouds most attractive and 
stimulating. We will make a formal scheme for the essay 
out of the outline we have suggested. t 


(1) Introductory. Preliminary remarks on the appearance and 
variety of clouds. 

(2) Similarity between natural clouds, and clouds from a locomo- 
tive; conditions for the formation of the cloud—an atmosphere 
over-saturated with water-vapour ; effect of cooling such an atmo- 
sphere. 

(3) Source of (a) the water-vapour ; (b) the cooling necessary—in 
nature. 

(4) Types of Cloud: Mist, Cumulus, Cirrus, etc., their origin and 
meaning. 

(5) Disappearance of the Cloud (a) into vapour, or (b) in rain. 

(6) Effects of the Clouds upon the Earth. 
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137. If the essay is worked out in this manner, it will in- 
clude as its basis a strictly scientific inquiry into the subject 
of clouds, and as its auxiliaries of interest a discussion of 
theoretical principles, based upon experiments and obser- 
vations, which will give it just that kind of distinction that 
a scientific description of nature should have. And to show 
how attractive that can be, when it is done in a suitably 
lucid and simple diction, we shall quote a passage from 
Professor Tyndall’s Forms of Water on this same theme. 
Such writers as Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Sir Archibald Geikie and others show us how even 
difficult scientific principles can be rendered most delight- 
ful by writers who possess the command of vigorous and 
lucid English. 


CLOUDS, RAIN, AND RIVERS. 


Every occurrence in Nature is preceded by other occurrences 
which are its causes, and succeeded by others which are its effects. 
The human mind is not satisfied with observing and studying any 
natural occurrence alone, but takes pleasure in connecting every 
natural fact with what has gone before it, and with what is to come 
after. 

Thus, when we enter upon the study of rivers and glaciers, our 
interest will be greatly augmented by taking into account not only 

their actual appearances, but also their causes and effects. 

Let us trace a river to its source. Beginning where it empties 
itself into the sea, and following it backwards, we find it from 
time to time joined by tributaries which swell its waters. The 
river of course becomes smaller as the tributaries are passed. It 
shrinks first to a brook, then to a stream ; this again divides itself 
into a number of smaller streamlets, ending in mere threads of 
water. These constitute the source of the river, and are usually 
found among hills. 

Thus the Severn has its source in the Welsh Mountains; the 
Thames in the Cotswold Hills; the Danube in the hills of the 
Black Forest; the Rhine and the Rhone in the Alps; the Ganges 
in the Himalaya Mountains ; the Euphrates near Mount Ararat ; 
the Garonne in the Pyrenees ; the Elbe in the Giant Mountains of 
Bohemia ; the Missouri in the Rocky Mountains, and the Amazon 
in the Andes of Peru. 
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But it is quite plain that we have not yet reached the real 
beginning of the rivers. Whence do the earliest streams derive 
their water? A brief residence among the mountains would prove 
to you that they are fed by rains. In dry weather you would find 
the streams feeble, sometimes indeed quite dried up. In wet 
weather you would see them foaming torrents. In general these 
streams lose themselves as little threads of water upon the hill 
sides; but sometimes you may trace a river to a definite spring. 
The river Albula in Switzerland, for instance, rushes at its origin 
in considerable volume from a mountain side. But you very soon 
assure yourself that such springs are also fed by rain, which has 
percolated through the rocks or soil, and which, through some 
orifice that it has found or formed, comes to the light of day. 

But we cannot end here. Whence comes the rain which forms 
the mountain streams? Observation enables you to answer the 
question. Rain does not come from a clear sky. It comes from 
clouds. But what are clouds? Is there nothing you are acquainted 
with which they resemble? You discover at once a likeness between 
them and the condensed steam of a locomotive. At every puff of 
the engine a cloud is projected into the air. Watch the cloud 
sharply : you notice that it first forms at a little distance from the 
top of the funnel. Give close attention and you will sometimes see 
a perfectly clear space between the funnel and the cloud. Through 
that clear space the thing which makes the cloud must pass. What, 
then, is this thing which at one moment is transparent and invisi- 
ble, and at the next moment visible as a dense opaque cloud ? 

It is the steam or vapour of water from the boiler. Within 
the boiler this steam is transparent and invisible; but to keep 
it in this invisible state a heat would be required as great as 
that within the boiler. When the vapour mingles with the cold 
air above the hot funnel it ceases to be vapour. Every bit of 
steam shrinks, when chilled, to a much more minute particle of 
water. The liquid particles thus produced form a kind of water- 
dust of exceeding fineness, which floats in the air, and is called a 
cloud. 

Watch the cloud-banner from the funnel of a running locomotive ; 
you see it growing gradually less dense. It finally melts away 
altogether, and if you continue your observations you will not fail 
to notice that the speed of its disappearance depends upon the 
character of the day. In humid weather the cloud hangs long and 
lazily in the air; in dry weather it is rapidly licked up. What 
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has become of it? It has been reconverted into true invisible 
vapour. 

The drier the air, and the hotter the air, the greater is the 
amount of cloud which can be thus dissolved in it. When the 
cloud first forms, its quantity is far greater than the air is able to 
maintain in an invisible state. But as the cloud mixes gradually 
with a larger mass of air it is more and more dissolved, and finally 
passes altogether from the condition of: a finely-divided liquid into 
that of transparent vapour or gas. 

Make the lid of a kettle air-tight, and permit the steam to issue 
from the pipe ; a cloud is precipitated in all respects similar to that 
issuing from the funnel of the locomotive. 

Permit the steam as it issues from the pipe to pass through the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, the cloud is instantly dissolved by the heat, 
and is not again precipitated. With a special boiler and a special 
nozzle the experiment may be made more striking, but not more 
instructive, than with the kettle. 

Look to your bedroom windows when the weather is very cold 
outside ; they sometimes stream with water derived from the con- 
densation of the aqueous vapour from your own lungs. The win- 
dows of railway carriages in winter show this condensation in a 
striking manner. Pour cold water into a dry drinking-glass on a 
summer’s day: the outside surface of the glass becomes instantly 
dimmed by the precipitation of moisture. On a warm day you 
notice no vapour in front of your mouth, but on a cold day you form 
there a little cloud derived from the condensation of the aqueous 
vapour from the lungs. 

You may notice in a ball-room that as long as the door and 
windows are kept closed, and the room remains hot, the air remains 
clear; but when the doors or windows are opened a dimness is 
visible, caused by the precipitation to fog of the aqueous vapour 
of the ball-room. If the weather be intensely cold the entrance 
of fresh air may even cause snow to fall. This has been observed 
in Russian ball-rooms ; and also in the subterranean stables at 
Erzeroum, when the doors are opened and the cold morning air is 
permitted to enter. 

_ Even on the driest day this vapour is never absent from our 
atmosphere. The vapour diffused through the air of this room 
may be congealed to hoar frost in your presence. This is done by 
filling a vessel with a mixture of pounded ice and salt, which is 
colder than the ice itself, and which, therefore, condenses and 
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freezes the aqueous vapour. The surface of the vessel is finally 
coated with a frozen fur, so thick that it may be scraped away and 
formed into a snow-ball. 

To produce the cloud, in the case of the locomotive and the 
kettle, heat is necessary. By heating the water we first convert 
it into steam, and then by cooling the steam we convert it into 
cloud. Is there any fire in nature which produces the clouds of 
our atmosphere? There is: the fire of the sun, 

Thus, by tracing backward, without any break in the chain of 
occurrences, our river from its end to its real beginnings, we come 
at length to the sun. 


138. Having given this model scientific description of a 
natural fact, we turn at once to the artistic aspect, and 
quote for the sake of comparison a passage from Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, dealing with this same subject of clouds. 
Read this carefully, and it will be easy to see that a mind 
of a very different type is at work. 


THE CLOUDS. 


We have seen that when the earth had to be prepared for the 
habitation of man, a veil, as it were, of intermediate being was 
spread between him and its darkness, in which were joined, in a 
subdued measure, the stability and insensibility of the earth, and 
the passion and perishing of mankind. 

But the heavens, also, had to be prepared for his habitation. 

Between their burning light,—their deep vacuity, and man, as 
between the earth’s gloom of iron substance, and man, a veil had to 
be spread of intermediate being; which should appease the un- 
endurable glory to the level of human feebleness, and sign the 
changeless motion of the heavens with a semblance of human 
vicissitude. ` . 

Between the earth and man arose the leaf. Between the heaven 
and man came the cloud ; his life being partly as the falling leaf, 
and partly as the flying vapour. 

Has the reader any distinct idea of what clouds are? We had 
some talk about them long ago, and perhaps thought their nature, 
though at that time not clear to us, would be easily enough under- 
standable when we put ourselves seriously to make it out. Shall 
we begin with one or two easiest questions ? 
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That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley, level 
and white, through which the tops of the trees rise as if through an 
inundation—why is j so heavy? and why does it lie so low, being 
yet so thin and frail that it will melt away utterly into splendour 
of morning, when the sun has shone on it but a few moments more? 
Those colossal pyramids, huge and firm, with outlines as of rocks, 
and strength to bear the beating of the high sun full on their fiery 
flanks—why are they so light—their bases high over our heads, high 
over the heads of Alps? why will these melt away, not as the sun 
rises, but as he descends, and leave the stars of twilight clear, 
while the valley vapour gains again upon the earth like a shroud ? 

Or that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines: 
nay, which does not steal by them, but haunts them, wreathing yet 

round them, and yet—and yet, slowly : now falling in a fair waved 
line like a woman’s veil ; now fading, now gone: we look away for 
an instant, and look back, and it is again there. What has it done 
with that clump of pines, that it broods by them and weaves itself 
among their branches, to andfro? Has it hidden a cloudy treasure 
among the moss at their roots, which it watches thus? Or has 
some strong enchanter charmed it into fond returning, or bound it 
fast within those bars of bough? And yonder filmy crescent, bent 
like an archer’s bow above the snowy summit, the highest of all the 
hill,—that white arch which never forms but over the supreme 
crest,—how is it stayed there, repelled apparently from the snow— 
nowhere touching it, the clear sky seen between it and the mountain 
edge, yet never leaving it—poised as a white bird hovers over its 
nest? 

Or those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, 
tongued with fire ;—how is their barbed strength bridled? what bits 
are these they are champing with their vaporous lips ; flinging off 
flakes of black foam? Leagued leviathans of the Sea of Heaven, 
out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are like the eye- 
lids of the morning. The sword of him that layeth at them cannot 
hold; the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. Where ride the 
captains of their armies? Where are set the measures of their 
march? Fierce murmurers, answering each other from morning 
until evening—what rebuke is this which has awed them into 
peace? what hand has reined them back by the way by which they 
came ? 

I know not if the reader will think at first that questions like 
these are easily answered. So far from it, I rather believe that 
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some of the mysteries of the clouds never will be understood by us 
at all. ‘‘ Knowest thou the balancings of the clouds?” Is the 
answer ever to be one of pride? ‘‘ The wondrous works of Him 
which is perfect in knowledge?” Is owr knowledge ever to be so? 


139. It is evident that Ruskin is not without the 
inquiring spirit, but equally it is evident that he shows 
no disposition to probe his questions to the bottom in the 
scientific method. He gives no exact descriptions and 
makes no attempt at classification. But he is keenly alive 
to the mystery, the beauty, the poetry, of his subject. 
His words are full of vivid and picturesque suggestion, 
striking out their impression in the same way as the 
painter’s colours limn theirs on a canvas. The thought is 
not logical, but imaginative: appeal is made not so much 
to the mind as to the senses. Sucha passage is delightful 
to the ear from its music, and delightful to the eye from 
the pictures it calls up; but, in attempting to emulate it, 
a writer is starting on a journey beset with many pitfalls. 
Ruskin has not fallen into a vague ecstasy of admiring 
adjectives; his language is not a mere dissolving mist of 
sentiment. On the contrary, his fanciful thought, his 
sharp questions, and his pictorial sketches stand out 
perfectly clearly, blending together, but not obliterating 
one another, enriched with fine language which is neither 
verbose nor inappropriate in spite of its luxuriance. 
Many similar passages from Modern Painters and else- 
where in Ruskin are among the world’s masterpieces of 
artistic nature-description. Fortunate, but very rare, is 
he who can command a share of this faculty. 


140. It is still more rare, perhaps, to find one who can 
fuse the two methods into one harmonious essay. On the 
whole we may generally say that it is unwise to try. Yet 
the scientist must not debar himself from a warm com- 
ment on the beauty of clouds, though he must keep such 
remarks in careful restraint ; and similarly the poet must 
not permit his readers to grope entirely in the gloom of 
unscientific ignorance, though he has to be warned that a 
pedantic insistence on exact explanations would disturb the 
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tone of his composition. Choose your method; and let 
the other be merely a background—or even less ;—a little 
light in the distance, that does not disturb the argument 
or the description, as the case may be. 


141. The artistic treatment of nature finds its highest 
expression in poetry, where the excitement of strong and 
deep feelings is more appropriate. But there are many 
differences, even among poets. Between the landscapes of 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Shelley’s scenery in Alastor 
lies an ocean of difference. Scott’s descriptions are so 
faithful that they almost suffice for a guide-book to the 
Trossachs which heimmortalised. They reveal an accurate 
and loving observer, with a ready pen and a clear eye ; 
they are faithful pictures—more than photographs, 
because of their colour and the evident enthusiasm of the 
writer. Turn to Wordsworth’s Lesser Celandine, how- 
ever, and you find equally accurate description, which is, 
however, touched with a moral, characteristic of Words- 
worth and inseparable in some form or other from all his 
nature-descriptions. Scott is a master of pure landscape; 
he needs no other charm than the scene itself; and all his 
descriptions, in prose as well as in poetry, are well worthy 
of careful study as direct pictures from nature. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, always dwells on the human 
associations of nature; it is the “music of humanity” 
that links him with mountains or waterfalls; he is the 
meditative philosopher, extracting more from nature than 
the eye can see or the ear hear; and his short nature- 
poems should be familiar to every student of English, as 
models of reflective nature-description. He can generally 
be paraphrased as readily as Scott. 

Not so Shelley. He makes of all nature a music as 
evanescent as a skylark’s song. Everything becomes 
sublimed under his magic wand into an ethereal sphere, 
whence it would be profane to seek to crystallise fit 
thoughts for prose. Try to paraphrase a few stanzas of 
the Ode to the West Wind; and you will realise how truly 
the poetic aspect of nature has a different foundation from 
the scientific. 
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1, Write a descriptive essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Trees ; (b) The Moon; (c) Glaciers ; (d) Ice; (e) The Horse; 
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Exercisr XVIII, 


A. 


(f) A Waterfall ; (g) A Rainbow. 


2. Contrast the following passages as descriptions of nature, and 


paraphrase the first of them :— 


: (a) 


And, now to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder made, 
The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d ; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benvenue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 


Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl’d, 


The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feather’d o’er 

His ruin’d sides and summit hoar ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 


Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.—Scorrt, 


(6) There is a Flower, the Lesser Celandine, 


That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain $ 
And, the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out again ! 
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_ When hailstones have been falling, swarm on swarm, 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distrest, 
Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm, 
In close self-shelter, like a Thing at rest. 


But lately, one rough day, this Flower I passed 
And recognised it, though an altered form, 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 


I stopped, and said with inly-muttered voice, 
«It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold ; 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity in being old. 


‘¢The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew ; 
It cannot help itself in its decay ; 

Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue.’ 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey. 


To be a Prodigal’s Favourite—then, worse truth, 

A Miser’s Pensioner—behold our lot ! 

O Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 

Age might but take the things Youth needed not ! 
WORDSWORTH. 


(c) I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their Mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

SHELLEY : The Cloud. 


B. 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :—(a) Clouds ; 
(b) Autumn Fruits; (c) A Cliff by the Sea ; (d) Sunset; (e) Moun- 
ins; (f) Comets, 
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2. Paraphrase the following poem, and point out the special force 
of the words in italics :— 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine : 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

Worpsworts : To a Skylark. 


SECTION C.—HISTORICAL. 


— 


LESSON XIX. 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 


142. The narration of an historical episode is in reality 
only a special case of the narrative compositions previously 
discussed. But one or two special points need to be men- 
tioned. First, the date of the episode must be clearly 
given, and a special point must be made of this. Secondly, 
it is necessary to be accurate in regard to the actual facts 
and to their geographical setting. Reference must be 
made to sound authorities, and the composition should not 
be commenced until this consultation of a trustworthy 
text-book has been made. 

This having been done, there remains much scope for a 
personal and individual treatment of the theme. A suit- 
able selection from the mass of available material has to be 
made, so that the salient features of the episode may stand 
out from those which are comparatively unimportant. 
Imagination is required often to make the description 
vivid and real, although the invention even of trifling in- 
cidents is not allowable. Finally every event has its causes 
and its consequences, both of which need to be referred to 
in appropriate preliminary and concluding remarks. 


143. Let us take the battle of Blenheim as the subject 
for an historical description. We suggest a preliminary 
plan as follows :— 


(1) Preliminary Remarks—Date. 
(2) The Armies brought to the Field. 
(3) The Country, and Arrangement of the Armies. 
(4) The Battle itself. 
(5) Result—Consequences. 
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(1) Here should be briefly explained the ambitions of 
Louis XIV. and the nature of the Grand Alliance opposed 
to him. The position of affairs in 1704 should be noted— 
especially the possibility of a French advance to Vienna. 


(2) The progress of the French should be briefly shown ; 
and Marlborough’s brilliant march across Europe concisely 
described, till on the 13th August, 1704, he had interposed 
his army between the French and Vienna, and made a 
decisive battle inevitable. 


(3) Describe here the nature of the battleground, and 
the numbers and disposition of the contending forces. 
Compare the advantages of the two sides in position, in 
number, in the quality of leaders and troops, in weapons, 
ete. 


(4) Describe the plan of the action (with a suitable 
sketch) ; note how the tactics of Marlborough were main 
responsible for the victory, and note the services rendered 
by Eugene. About 15,000 French were slain, drowned or 
wounded, and Tallard was taken prisoner. 


(5) Result of the battle to drive the French back across 
the Rhine, and destroy Louis’ ambitious dreams. Inci- 
dentally it raised the reputation of Marlborough and the 
English troops, and made them the deciding force in 
Europe. 

Take care that (4) contains the crisis of your descrip- 
tion, and that (1), (2), and (3) lead gradually to this 
main object of the narrative. Do not exhaust the interest 
of the subject by discussing the preliminary matters too 
fully. This mistake is often made, and the result is a 
cursory and unsatisfactory account of the incident itself. 


EXERCISE XIX. 


A. 
Write an account, mainly descriptive, of one of the following 
historical episodes :—(a) The Battle of Hastings ; (b) The Signing of 
Magna Charta ; (c) The Spanish Armada ; (d) Waterloo. 
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B. 


1. Write a descriptive essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Any battle in Ancient History; (6) Richard I. at Acre; 
(c) Marston Moor; (d) The Heights of Abraham ; (e) The Battle 
of the Nile; (f) The Passing of the Reform Bill; (g) The Siege of 
Sebastopol. 


2. Make a condensed paraphrase of the following passage :— 


But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hail’d, 

In headlong charge their horse assail’d ; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 

To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their King. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirl-winds go, 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands _ 

Led back from strife his shatter’d bands ; 
And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss their foemen know ; 

Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 
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Disorder’d, through her currents dash, Sa # 
To gain the Scottish land ; m 


To town and tower, to town and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield ! 


Day dawns upon the mountain’s side : 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one: 
The sad survivors all are gone. 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defac’d and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border castle high, 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 
Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 
And fell on Flodden plain : 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clench’d within his manly hand, 
Beseem’d the monarch slain. 
But, O ! how changed since yon blithe night ! 
Gladly I turn me from the sight, 
Unto my tale again. 


LESSON XX. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


aaa 

144. Good biography is one of the most interesting 
and stimulating forms of literature for young minds; and 
this need not be accounted remarkable when we remember 
that the truth about the great ones of the world is far 
stranger than the fictions about the minor creatures of our 
imagination. But good biographies are rare, and those 
that are even passable are not too common. We have at 
the one extreme the dry-as-dust chronicle, painfully accu- 
rate in points of detail, but wholly without vitality ; 
at the other extreme we have the incoherent jumble 
of anecdote and gossip which passes for biography in 
many a volume of recollections. A good biography should 
be assuredly sound and trustworthy in its historical facts, 
but it should also aim at revealing a personality: from it 
you will get to know much about a man and also to know 
him in himself. 

These then are the main general principles to be observed 
in compiling a biography: (1) present the facts of your 
hero’s life in unambiguous and orderly sequence; (2) tell 
such stories and incidents as throw light on the man’s 
personality with greater fulness ; (3) intrude yourself and 
your own opinions but sparingly, leaving the events to 
point their own moral; but (4) do not neglect an estimate 
of your hero’s influence, of the effect of his work, and of 
his personal character: this should form a suitable con- 
clusion. 


145. Some lives are so big as to be quite unsuitable for 

a short essay; and in all cases the amount of material 

which a very cursory reference to authorities will give you 

will be more than abundant, and will require very careful 
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treatment. It is advisable to commence by writing down 
roughly the most important events with which you intend | 
to deal in chronological order; from these you will make 
the plan of your essay, using them for reference when a 
date is required. The list of dates and a general outline 
of your essay must both be made, if you are to produce a 
successful study; and if you have to rely upon your 
memory in the absence of text-books, it is all the more 
necessary to take these preliminary steps. 


146. We will apply these remarks to a special case, and 
follow out the development of an essay on John Milton. 
First, then, we make out the following list of dates :— 


1608 (9th Dec.). Born at Bread Street, Cheapside. 

1624. Went to Cambridge, where he wrote a little poetry. 

1631. Retirement to Horton, Bucks. 

1633 (?). Wrote L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 

1634. Wrote Comus. 

1637. Wrote Lycidas. 

1638-9. Travelled on the Continent, especially in Italy, 

1640. Assembly of Long Parliament. 

1644. Wrote Areopagitica. 

1649. Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth ; controversy with 
Salmasius. 

1655. Becomes blind. 

1660. The Restoration. 

1667. Publication of Paradise Lost. 

1671. Publishes Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. 

1674. Dies in Bunhill Fields. 


Next we proceed to make a plan for the essay; our 
object being not merely to string these dates together, but 
to make a picture of Milton and a narrative of his doings. 


(1) Introductory. We may profitably begin perhaps by noting 
the character of the period covered by Milton’s life. The years 
1608-1674 cover an epoch of momentous struggle and violent 
change, which affected Milton’s career very profoundly. 


(2) Early Years. Briefly describe his origin and education : they 
made him at once a cultured gentleman and a profound scholar. 
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(3) Choice of a Vocation. Intended for the church, he is drawn 
to poetry, and from the beginning takes a very serious view of 
~ his chosen profession. This can be read in his early poems such as 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, The writing of Comus and of Lycidas 
should be mentioned here, and attention drawn to the Puritan 
spirit in them. The visit to Italy was made as a part of his 
poetical education. 


(4) 1640-1660. Milton takes part in the Parliamentary struggle 
as a violent partisan. Little poetry was written—only a few 
sonnets on special occasions. We may regret Milton’s preoccupa- 
tion with polemical prose during these years, with the waste of 
valuable powers it involved. Was he justified ? Areopagitica may 
be mentioned for the sake of its subject. This is a suitable place 
to refer to his domestic troubles, to his political and religious prin- 
ciples, and to his personal appearance and habits. 


(5) Later Years. The Restoration produces a great change in 
Milton’s circumstances. Blind, poor, in despair through the failure 
of the cause he had supported, he set to work on Paradise Lost. 
Note the scope of this poom, our greatest epic, and tell the story 
of its sale. Milton continues his work with failing powers, but 
Samson Agonistes is a noble swan-song. 3 


(6) Concluding Remarks. We may here note that he succeeded, 
in spite of embittered controversies, cruelties of fortune, and nar- 
rowness of view, in accomplishing his life’s work, that of writing a 
poem which the world would not willingly let die. A suitable 
quotation to express the spirit of his life can be found, for instance, 
in the Sonnet on completing his twenty-third year. 


147. Such an outline as this leaves room for the intro- 
duction of all the elements of good biography. It develops 
the poet’s life in chronological sequence; it provides 
opportunities for explaining and commenting on his ideas, 
and for showing how intensely they reacted on his life and 
work. It enables us to reveal the poet himself as a man 
of great earnestness and sincerity, severe, serious, at the 
last even gloomy ; a scholar gradually overgrown with an 
almost fanatical puritanism; a lover of virtue and a 
scorner of the simpler human pleasures; a man of intense 
inward vision worn out at the end with uncongenial labour 
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and bitter disappointment. Some such picture is that 
which the essay must develop alongside the strictly bio- 
graphical data. 


148. As a further example, we print a short essay on a 
character of a very different type. Test this essay with 
the touchstones we have given. Is it really a “life” of 
Florence Nightingale? Not asingle date is given, though 
those of her birth and death can be inferred from the facts 
that are supplied. Can you gain a glimpse of the real 
woman—her life’s work, her enthusiasm, her devotion to 
her chosen calling? Does the essential fact of Florence 
Nightingale’s life shine out clearly? An essay so short 
can be no more than a rough sketch; but is its outline 
just and, so far as it goes, complete? We might have had 
one or two dates: in other respects the essay may stand 
for a pattern, which you may easily improve in detail, but 
which is quite satisfactory in design, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


In England’s book of golden deeds, what name is there which 
stands out with more characteristic beauty than that of Florence 
Nightingale, the sympathetic nurse, the Angel of Pity, to the 
dying soldiers on the Crimea’s gory fields ? 

Florence Nightingale was the daughter of a rich gentleman own- 
ing a large country estate in England ; the father, who himself was 
a brilliant scholar, also desired that his daughter should be well 
educated, and personally conducted her lessons. She was born at 
Florence, but passed most of her childhood amidst the luxury 
and splendour of her English home. 

Many and varied as the child’s toys were, she delighted in 
nothing as she did in her many dolls, not with the usual girlish 
instinct, but with an intense joy. She cared not for beauty or 
cost ; and, for preference, would hug an unsightly wooden doll, 
whose limbs were broken, to the most perfectly dressed beauty 
obtainable: the broken and battered dolls must not be thrown 
away, but must be cared forin her miniature hospital ; and it was 
quite pathetic to see the little girl binding up the joints of poor 
ugly objects with the tenderness, almost of a mother. Florence 
was also passionately fond of animals, especially those wounded 
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and hurt: she would bathe and bandage their wounds and gently 
nurse them until well. 

As years rolled on and the child passed into girlhood, her parents 
desired that she should take her proper position in society, and 
mix with people of her own rank ; and ultimately she was pre- 
sentedat Court. But, toa girl with a temperament like that of 
Florence Nightingale, the dull treadmill of society went against 
the grain, and she infinitely preferred nursing one of her father’s 
tenants to spending an evening at a grand party or ball. 

Year by year her ability for tending the sick grew more and 
more apparent, and the girl intensely longed to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of others. With this aim in view she visited London 
Hospitals to learn the art of nursing. But what did she find 
there? The nurses were incompetent and, in some cases, even 
ignorant; with pain, did the sensitive girl see the suffering 
patients shrink from the roughness of their touch. Not to be 
overcome by such an obstacle, however, Florence Nightingale 
proceeded to Germany, where, with great diligence, she studied 
nursing; she then journeyed to Paris; and, after receiving all 
needful tuition, she returned to London to endeavour to improve 
hospital work there. 

Whilst she was engaged thus, the Crimean War between Russia 
and England broke out. For a time nothing was thought of but 
the glory of battle and the victors’ cry ; but later news wafted over 
to England of the misery of the valiant men who fought and won 
those battles. To one, ‘‘the gentle nurse with her dolls, the 
village helper,” the vision rose of the wounded heroes lying amid 
unsanitary conditions in the Crimea, and dying in i a for 
want of care and attention. 

It was evident to the nation that something must aus be 
done; but who was there to doit? In stepped Florence Nightin- 
gale ; and, with the unselfishness which marked her every action, 
with less than forty nurses started on her errand of mercy. In a 
few months the condition of the hospital at Scutari was com- 
pletely changed. The soldiers, now placed in comfortable beds 
and tended by gentle nurses whose loving hands shrank from 
causing the slightest pain, recovered much more quickly than 
formerly ; so great a work did these noble women do that, instead 
of forty (as before), only two died out of every hundred wounded 
men. 

Florence Nightingale, as head nurse, was always in the wards; 
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and, at night, would pass slowly up and down, carrying a lamp, 
to see that her patients wanted nothing. Many of the soldiers, 
lying sleepless in their agony and gazing on the beloved form 
moving like a cheering angel among them, called her “The Lady 
with the Lamp,” and, so great was their love for her, that the 
stern soldiers are said to have even kissed her shadow as it passed 
along the wall. 

As the war ended tidings reached England of all the good the 
brave nurse and her staff had done; how, thanks to their self- 
sacrifice, many great men now lived who might otherwise have 
passed into another world. A subscription amounting to £50,000 
was made for her and a war-ship sent to bring her home, whilst a 
triumphal entry was anticipated in London. The Government, 
however, little knew of the nobility of character in the one whom 
they sent: Florence Nightingale little cared for the laurels of 
fame and glory, and in her heart there was no room for selfish aims: 
as for the donation, she heartily thanked the nation for its kind 
thoughtfulness, but used the whole of the gift for founding a 
nurses’ training home. 

The hardships she had undergone now told upon the health of the 
great nurse and, after her return from the Crimea, she became an 
invalid. 

About three years ago, dating from now, a casket of gold con- 
taining an illuminated address was proposed to be offered to Miss 
Nightingale, who refused the golden casket for one in oak, saying 
that the money thus saved would aid hospital work. 

Last year [1910], at the great age of eighty-one years, Florence ~ 
Nightingale passed away ; she had filled her niche in life. By her 
desire she was laid to rest quietly by the side of her parents, and 
no public funeral was held, as England would have liked. 

From century to century, as long as ever English history is read, 
the noble name of Florence Nightingale will figure in letters of gold 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest woman England has ever 
known. 


ExrERcise XX, 


A. 


1. Write an autobiography of either a sailor; or an explorer ; 
or an army nurse ; or a journalist. 


-“ 


N 
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2. Write a life of Alfred the Great from the following data :— 
Alfred (871-901). 


Born 849 at Wantage in Berkshire—son of Ethelwulf—sent to 
Rome by his father—consecrated by Pope. 

His early education neglected—his natural thirst for knowledge— 
skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies the Danes: ie. the Scandinavians (Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway). Commander of his brother’s armies—succeeds to 
throne 871. 

Losses, and reverses of fortune—defeat of the Danes—baptism of 
Guthram—partition of England—increases his military and naval 
power during his years of peace—retakes London and beats off 
Hasting’s invasion. 

Peace during the last two years of his reign, diesc. 900. His 
character—learning—piety—habits—political institutions—patron- 
age of learned men, etc. 


B. 


1. Write a short life of one of the following, first making a list 
of dates from a suitable book of reference :— 

(a) Edward I.; (b) Oliver Cromwell; (c) Captain Cook; (d) 
William Pitt, the Elder; (e) William Ewart Gladstone. 


2. Write an autobiography of a great statesman or a great writer. 


3. Write a life of Sir Isaac Newton, using the following data :— 


Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). 


Born 25th December, 1642, at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire—sent, 
at the age of twelve, to the Grammar School at Grantham—his 
early talent for mechanics—taken from school to assist his mother 
in the management of a farm—his disinclination to this sort of 
life—sent back to school—goes to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
his seventeenth year. 

Little known of the extent of his mathematical knowledge pre- 
viously to his entering the University—his inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

Compelled to quit Cambridge in 1665 by the raging of the plague— 
retires to Woolsthorpe—his speculations, etc., in his retirement. 
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Returns to Cambridge in 1666—his Principia—the theory ad- 
vanced in this work. 

Delivers a course of lectures on optics—his system—in 1672 
elected member of the Royal Society—represents the University in 
Parliament in 1688. 

Correspondence with Leibnitz—his temporary mental aberration— 
anecdote of the dog ‘‘ Diamond.” 

In 1699 chosen a foreign associate of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris—in 1703 elected President of the Royal Society— 
falls into ill-health in 1722—dies, 1727. 

His person—countenance—conversation—his works—their effect 
on science, 


Sa, 
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LESSON XXI. 
COMPLEX HISTORICAL EPISODES. 


149. The procedure needed in the treatment of an his- 
torical episode, such as a great war, which involves a 
sequence of events, is fundamentally that which is required 

in telling a story or in any other compound narrative 
(Lessons XI, XVIL.). But we have in addition the 
pleasure of tracing effects back to their causes, and of re- 
flecting upon the permanent lessons of the events we are 
narrating. We have first to master and to marshal our 
facts, as in the complex narrative, but we have also to set 
them out effectively, so that each individual incident can 
be seen in its true perspective; the whole episode has to be 
projected on the screen of history, and shown in its relation 
to what went before and what came after. . 


150. A good subject to illustrate our principles can be 
found in almost any historical epoch. We might take the 
“Norman Conquest, the Hundred Years’ War, the Reign of 
Elizabeth, the Seven Years’ War, American Independence, 
the Indian Mutiny, or a dozen other episodes in our own 
history. Our subject comes close to biography when we 
deal with such world-forces as Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar, Charlemagne, Luther, Napoleon, and the other 
epoch-makers of history; and we will take one of these, 
Alexander the Great, for brief consideration. 


(1) Introductory. East and West, as represented by Persia and 
Greece—their opposed ideals and methods. The East was beaten 
back at Marathon and Plataea : it was the privilege of Alexander 
to return the compliment to the East, and to assure the triumph of 


Western ideas. 
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(2) Preparation. Philip of Macedon conquers the rest of Greece. 
He trains a great army, but he dies, and leaves it to his young son 
Alexander. The character and ambition of the young king should 
be then described. 


(3) Progress, Alexander starts—Contrast his efficient army with 
the undisciplined hordes which supported Darius. Battle of the 
Granicus—Triumphal march through Asia Minor—The Gordian 
Knot—Rout of the Persians at Issus—Reflections on Alexander’s 
easy progress. 


(4) New Triumphs. Alexander at Tyre—Jaffa—Jerusalem—Founds 
Alexandria—Importance of this city—Greek civilisation in Egypt. 


(5) Collapse of Persia. Battle of Arbela—Alexander master of 
the great cities of the East—Extends his conquests to the Indus— 
Reflections on the skill, patience and courage needed—Alexander 
succumbs to Eastern influences. Dies at Babylon within eleven 
years of his setting out and without returning to Europe. 


(6) Results. Break-up of his empire, its parts to be ruled by his 
chief generals. Thus the conquest of the East was in this sense 
permanent, but also in a deeper sense. The chief cities, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, etc., became centres of Greek thought and 
philosophy. 


Thus, as usual, one or two main ideas form the central 
pivot of our theme. It is the conflict between East and 
West,—between despotism and freedom,—between stagna- 
tion and progress,—that is our ruling idea here. And 
Alexander’s campaigns were not merely a series of brilliant 
victories wrought by a soldier’s masterful genius, They 
are fascinating from this point of view; but they were of 
permanent significance in history, because they shattered 
the inertia of Western Asia, and inoculated it with the 
germ of a more progressive culture. In writing our essay, 
therefore, we must be careful to keep this main idea always 
‘in view. In our own history, the Norman Conquest meant 
much more than a change of dynasty, just as the Peninsular 
War was more than a series of successful campaigns. If 
your narrative is to be interesting, while it must be vivid 
and clear, it must elucidate firmly its main point or lesson. 
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ExErcise XXI. 


A. Write an essay on one of the following :— 


(a) The Saxon conquest of England. 
(6) The Norman Conquest. 

(c) England and Wales in History. 
(d) The English Revolution. 

(e) The Conquest of Canada. 

(f) The Peninsular War. 


B. Write an essay on one of the following :— 


(a) The struggle between Rome and Carthage. 
(b) Saxons and Danes. 

(c) England and the Pope. 

(d) England and Scotland in History. 

(e) The American War of Independence. 

(f) Napoleon. 

(g) The Indian Mutiny, 


LESSON XXII. 
GENERAL HISTORICAL MOVEMENTS. 


151. There are certain large historical subjects that are 
something more than a series of events and incidents, and 
demand a consideration of abstract principles, or an expo- 
sition of the movement of thought, or an account of social 
changes, or some similar general treatment. Events— 
often enough, very stirring events—there will be, as in the 
case of the Reformation, for example: but the main theme 
will be something more subtle,—the growth, triumph and 
influence of Protestant principles,—a theme which requires 
very careful thought, a weighing of pros and cons, in short 
an interpretation of the broad meaning of history. Skill 
in narrative will be required; but, even more difficult to 
obtain, skill in expounding an idea, and in introducing with 
dignity and without egotism your own reflections, will also 
be called for. 


152. We propose as a suitable subject, The Dawn of 
Modern History. In introducing this theme we have 
first to make clear what is meant by modern history. When 
did it commence? Now, of course, we cannot cut off one 
period of history sharply from another; still, about the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, civilised Europe parted 
with the Middle Ages and entered upon a new career. We 
may therefore begin by contrasting the spirit of the Middle 
Ages with the modern spirit. We may note the effective 
contrast between the comparative stagnation of the one and 
the active progressive vitality of the other. The reverence 
for authority was as characteristic of the Middle Ages as 
freedom of thought and action is of our time. We can 
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draw attention to the different moral standards, to dif- 
ferences in our commerce, our art and our science. 

Having thus introduced the subject, we must next con- 
sider carefully the various rills which contributed their 
fertilising waters to this stream of change. We have to 
consider— 


(1) The Renaissance. Explain the effect of the Fall of Constan- 
tinople (1453) ; discuss briefly the Revival of Learning, referring to 
the work of Erasmus and More ; show its effect upon literature, life, 
science, religion. 


(2) The Discovery of America. Describe briefly the discoveries 
of Columbus, Vasco di Gama, Magellan, etc. What effect had these 
on the imaginations of men? Add the circumnavigation of the globe 
to Copernicus’ new theory of the universe. Note the expansion of 
commerce. 


(3) The Reformation. The meaning of Protestantism is personal 
thought in religious matters. Our struggle with Spain was at its 
basis a fight for the new modern idea of freedom. 


(4) Concurrent Political Changes in England and France favoured 
the change bydeveloping the sense of national unity and patriotism. 
The ripe result is seen in Elizabethan England. 


(5) Now collect the threads of the argument into a suitable con- 
clusion. The sixteenth century saw the gradual evolution of these 
principles until at the defeat of the Spanish Armada we see them 
triumphant. Acultured courtier like Sir Philip Sidney ; poets like 
Spenser; men like Shakespeare, Bacon, Drake, Raleigh, were the 
fruit of the new spirit. Examine its value by contrasting the dif- 
ferent subsequent fates of England and Spain. 


153. A good knowledge of history is required before 
such a subject as this can be thoroughly treated; yet 
there is no better lesson in history than that which would 
be obtained by the deliberate and thoughtful study needed 
to prepare such an essay as that just outlined. It ought 
not to be necessary to say that you must take careful stock 
of your knowledge and arrange it judiciously before com- 
mencing. Do not deal with your facts in great detail; you 
need not be rigidly bound by chronological sequence; but 
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refer to those facts which illustrate your main argument 
best. It is inappropriate to describe in detail the voyage 
of Columbus ; yet you must dwell upon it—its boldness, 
enterprise, novelty, and mighty consequences. 


ExERcIsE XXII. 


A. Choose one of the following themes for an essay :—- 


(a) Feudalism. 
(b) The Reformation. 
(c) Britain’s Colonial Empire. 


B. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) The Crusades. 

(b) The Renaissance. 

(c) The Puritans. 

(d) The French Revolution. 
(e) Our Parliamentary System. 


LESSON XXIII. 
CONTROVERSIAL THEMES. 


154. Most of the subjects of our last lesson were 
controversial in the sense that different opinions might be 
held regarding them. It is of course possible to conceive, 
for instance, people who look back to the Middle Ages 
with regret that we have left them behind. But, even 
though this is so, we were occupied in the main with facts 
accomplished. There remain, however, many problems 
which from their very nature arouse strong prejudices and, 
consequently, acute differences of opinion. We may ask, 
for example, Was the execution of Charles I. justifiable ? 
or, Was Marlborough a greater soldier than Wellington ? 
In each case two answers—yes, and no—can be given and 
will be maintained with more or less valid arguments. 
And of course we can find many similar themes, where the 
facts of life rather than those of history are our guide. 
Experience and education, not to mention personal tastes, 
will enter into the answer which we give to such questions 
as, Is it better to be born poor than to be born rich? or 
Is country-life superior to town-life? or Ought we to have 
a National Theatre? The treatment of all such two-sided 
subjects as these should follow the method of the present 
lesson. 


155. In our examination of a controversial subject, we 
may either play the part of an advocate or that of a judge. 
‘For the general essay, the latter attitude should most 
certainly be adopted. Our aim must be to set forth im- 
partially the evidence on both sides and to weigh it 
judicially. That does not mean that you are to come to no 
conclusion: such an end is generally uninteresting. But 
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it is unwise to flaunt your own opinions like a flag of 
triumph; they should be implied rather than expressed. 
Quiet reasoning is more effective than loud assertions. 

Two methods of carrying out this judicial treatment 
may be adopted. Both have their advantages, and we 
shall give an illustrative outline of each. 


156. It is sometimes best to let the plaintiff develop 
his case completely before the defendant answers; from 
the two statements, we can then make our judicial sum- 
mary as a conclusion. We will take a subject of burning 
controversy, Irish Home Rule, as our example of this 
method of treatment. It might then be developed accord- 
ing to the following scheme :— 


l. Introductory. Importance of Home Rule in present-day 
politics. Fate of Gladstone’s measures in 1886, and 1893. Has 
public opinion changed ? 


2. Historical Retrospect. Outline thestory of Ireland during the 
nineteenth century, giving prominence to those points which seem 
most important in the present controversy. Note—(a) the Act of 
Union and its causes; (b) the grievances of Ireland, and attempts 
to remedy them by Catholic emancipation, various Land Acts, etc. ; 
(c) agitation in Ireland carried on by illegal methods: Agrarian 
Crime, Boycotting, ete. 


3. Why Home Rule is desired. Note the existence of a strong 
national feeling among the Irish ; refer to their racial individuality, 
differences of temperament and traditions from the English, pre- 
dominance of Roman Catholicism; refer also to the tendency of 
past events to alienate Ireland from England. Describe the present 
system of Irish government carried on by means of numerous 
Boards at a great expense unparalleled elsewhere in the Empire. 
Note the value of self-government in our Colonies, and consider the 
possibility of its success in Ireland. Explain the claim of the Home 
Rulers that Home Rule would at once satisfy the national feeling 
of the Irish and make them loyal and useful citizens of the Empire. 


4. Reasons against Home Rule. Would it mean separation from 
England? Possibility of a hostile parliament at the heart of the 
Empire ;—diflivulty of conciliating Ulster and Protestant feeling ;— 
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doubt about the financial position of Ireland ;—growing prosperity 
without Home Rule ;—absence of real grievances in Ireland at 
present. 


5. Summary and Conclusion. Having put the evidence clearly 
and impartially, you will summarise the essence of both sides and 
give a clear reason for the choice you make between them. For 
such a subject as this, so apt to excite prejudices, a calm examina- 
tion of the case for both parties is an excellent exercise, and the 
method indicated will probably be found most effective. 


157. The second method subjects each argument to a 
close examination in turn, point by point. Each argument 
is brought forward, and the objections to it dealt with and 
disposed of, before the next is considered. ‘This method is 
effective only if care is taken in the arrangement of the 
arguments: they should not be mingled indiscriminately, 
but must be developed in order of importance, either 
descending or ascending. Perhaps it is best to work up 
to a climax, preserving your strongest point till last, so that 
you can make an effective conclusion by leaving your best 
reasons freshest in the memory. The development of 
your strongest points first makes a strong summary im- 
perative, if your conclusion is to have any force. And 
when it is impossible to arrange the comparisons in a 
particular order, the summary collecting up the ‘threads 
of your various paragraphs is even more necessary. Many 
essays of this kind are spoiled by a lame conclusion, which 
leaves a number of disconnected points to find their own 
level, as it were. 

As an illustration we will take an historical comparison, 
between Alfred the Great and William the Conqueror. 
The question that lies at the back of our mind in such a 
comparison is, Which was the greater man? Which of 
them came nearest to our conception of hero? And before 
you begin to write it is very desirable that you should 
arrange the headings of your essay, and make up your 
mind about the answer you are to give. The conclusion 
must be seen in your mind before the introduction is 
written : indeed, it would not be bad advice, if we suggested 
that you should write roughly your last paragraph first. 
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As introduction it will be well to discuss briefly what 
we are to consider the main requirements of a great 
national leader. Greatness is a variable term : let us 
understand what you mean by it. 

If you have time and space, a concise account of the 
lives of the two monarchs should follow. This narrative 
should be free from irrelevant minute details and deal 
with the broad results of the reign, in some such spirit as 
the following :— 


The early years of Altred’s reign were spent in a life-and-death 
struggle with the Danes; his fortunes and those of his kingdom 
were at their most desperate point; and even after he had defeated 
the Danes at Ethandune he was forced to consent to a partition of 
his country with his enemies, in order to enjoy a few peaceful 
years. After this treaty of Wedmore he devoted himself to the 
work of strengthening his country and of spreading a nobler ideal 
among his followers. He reorganised the national army and built 
a serviceable fleet; he made the national laws into a system and 
did justice throughout his dominions; he fostered education and 
encouraged learning, by the introduction of suitable teachers and 
books. He was the first great writer of English prose ; and in all 
things was a true cyning, father of his people. He bore the sword 
and defended his country with the same zeal and the same success 
as he translated Boethius or instructed his clergy in their duties. 
He bequeathed to his son in 901 an efficient kingdom, strong in 
patriotism as in war, with its religion vitalised and its army 
powerful. 


State ina similar spirit the chief facts about William ~ 
also. Butif time and space are limited, such facts may, 
like the dates and details of the reigns, be assumed and 
referred to as required. 

We may now proceed to the comparison proper, which 
will of course be latent in the summary that has just been 
made, but will need emphasising in particular directions. 
The comparison can be made in paragraphs under the 
following headings :— 


(1) Personal character of the two monarchs, 
(2) Their aims and motives. 
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(3) Compare them as soldiers; (4) as rulers; (5) in their en- 
couragement of the arts of peace—learning, religion, ete. 


(6) Conclusion. Both were great men, though in very different 
ways. Alfred was the nobler and more lovable personally, the 
devoted and unselfish ruler of a free nation; William was the 
stronger and more resolute, the masterful despot, lord of a subject 
people who hated and feared him. William probably made the 
deeper immediate impression ; but the methods and aims of Alfred, 
calling for a higher civilisation, were in the end more enduring. 
The Saxon surpassed the Norman, and freedom was ultimately too 
strong for feudalism. 

The material for (1) to (5) can be obtained from any 
good historical text-book. Expand the conclusion to about 
twice the length that we have given, and close with some 
effective sentence which, as it were, crystallises your whole 
argument. Alfred stood for the permanent factors in 
human progress; while William, triumphant as he was at 
the time, filled but a temporary place in the development 
of England. 7 
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Exercise XXIII. 


A. 


1. Develop clearly one side only of the argument in one of the 
following cases :— 


(a) Did Charles I. deserve to die? 
(b) Art has conferred more benefits on the world than Science. 
(c) The Sportsman is a better citizen than the Student. 


2. Write an essay making one of the following comparisons :— 
(a) Marlborough and Wellington. 
(b) Country Life and City Life. 
¥ (c) The Present Day and the Middle Ages. 
(d) France and Germany. 


3. Write an essay on one of the following themes :— 


(a) Conscription. 
(b) The Future of the British Empire. 
(c) Corporal Punishment. 
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B. 
1. Write an essay on one of the following themes :— 


(a) Free Trade. 

(b) The Party System. 

(c) Female Suffrage. 

(d) Imperialism. 

(e) Secular Education. 

(f) Nationalisation of Railways. 


3 
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2. Write an essay making one of the following comparisons :—- 


(a) Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar. 

(b) China and Japan. 

(c) Epicureanism and Stoicism. 

(d) Commerce and Education as agents of civilisation. 


3. Discuss one of the following :— 


(a) The proper study of Mankind is Man. 
(b) There is nothing new under the Sun. 


‘in 


SECTION D.—LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


LESSON XXIV. 
A CHARACTER IN FICTION. 


158. An essay on a self-chosen hero or hewine in 
fiction is a favourite one with boys and girls,—frequently, 
we fear, because they generally find it easy to talk at 
length without much anxious search for subject-matter. 
“ Easy” subjects, however, do not always, or often, yield 
the best essays. Such essays are often loose in expression, 
diffuse in their method, and badly-proportioned in their 
arrangement; so true is it that, m composition, what is 
done easily is not well done. It is impossible to dispense 
with a well-conceived plan, most especially when you are 
overflowing with enthusiasm for your subject. The 
general result of a headlong plunge into such a theme is 
an essay which we might describe as top-heavy, very full 
and detailed at the beginning, but hurried, cramped and 
unsatisfactory at the close. 

Your main business should be to expound the character 
as the author conceived him; but too often the attempt is 
made to tell the story of the hero’s doings—an impossible 
task which involves the telling of the greater part of the 
story of the book. You cannot do this within the limits 
usually allowed. You should therefore assume that the 
story is known as a whole to your readers, and be content 
to refer to such incidents as you think necessary to the 
comprehension of the character. This is particularly ad- 
visable if the character is taken from a novel, 
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159. In all essays on literary topics, style must be 
reckoned an important element. A badly written novel or 
a drama in bombastic verse may be very exciting for the 
moment, but its effect is transient: neither characters nor 
incidents remain in the memory. Literature must be 
treated in the literary spirit. Words must be carefully 
chosen and sentences nicely balanced. Our words must 
not merely define, but suggest; our sentences must not 
only express our thoughts, but must give pleasure in doing 
so. That is the essence of literary writing, and whenever 
literature is the theme we must try to do it justice in the 
suitable style of our composition. 

Remember, however, that we have to steer very carefully 
between the Scylla of baldness and the Charybdis of 
excess. The one jars as painfully as the other. Simple 
words are the clearest and the richest in meaning as a 
rule; and if you will examine our masterpieces of writing, 
you will find the vocabulary very little more difficult, 
though much more varied, than our own. Here are four 
lines taken at random from.a poem which happens to be 
near to hanq :— 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 


The atmosphere of this poem must be felt by everyone 
who reads it, yet no language could be simpler. 

Nevertheless the larger and more dignified word is some- 
times called for, as Milton so often shows us; such a line 
as Shakespeare’s 


In cradle of the rude imperious surge 


would lose all its magic if “imperious ” were weakened ; 
yet it is equally true that “rude” could not be altered 
either, without disaster to the line. What we must guard 
against is, not long words as such, but long words used 
without special meaning or effect. We have read of 
Shylock that he was a “leviathan of indescribable avarice ” : 
this errs as ridiculously by its excess as “a stingy Jew” 
does by its unpleasant and half-vulgar familiarity. 
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Other words to be avoided are such vague adjectives of 
approval or blame as delightful, lovely, splendid, etc., 
used in any but their strictly correct senses. 


160. We will take as the subject of our examination 
one of the most subtle and fascinating of Shakespeare’s 
ereations, Shylock,—not a favourite hero certainly, but 
full of interest for all that. 


(1) Introductory. Anyone who has seen ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” acted will admit the fascination exercised by Shylock, 
though he is rather a villain than a hero. 


(2) Describe concisely his part in the piece ; but do not allow this 
portion of the essay to be too verbose ; refer only to the broad out- 
lines of the story. The important points are (a) how the bond 
came to be signed ; (b) how Shylock is baulked in the very moment 
of his triumph. 


(3) Chief points in his character: avarice and revenge. Very few 
glimpses of any humane traits. 


(4) Quote instances of his greed and meanness, e.g. his treatment 
of Launcelot Gobbo,—his lament for the loss of his ducats when 
Jessica runs away, etc. Yet note that taking interest is not in 
itself wrong, and that Bassanio’s careless prodigality is as much to 
blame for Antonio’s plight as Shylock’s greed. 


(5) The passion for revenge is stronger for once than avarice in 
the Jew’s mind. This passion is (a) personal to Antonio, who not 
only rails against Shylock’s interest but hates his ‘‘ sacred nation ” ; 
(b) racial, that of the persecuted Jew against the haughty Christian. 
There is thus a certain excuse for Shylock, without which his 
character would be monstrous and intolerable. 


(6) He leaves the stage utterly discomfited,—a tragic figure. The 
strain of pity that mingles with our delight at his defeat makes him 
a human being, and not a mere monster, in our memory. Close the 
essay with a few words on the skill revealed by the dramatist in 
drawing such a character. 


161. In such an outline as the above, we should propose 
to divide 400 to 450 words roughly thus :—to the introduc- 
tion, 50; to paragraph (2), 150; to (3)-(5), 200; to (6), 
50. These numbers will be varied a good deal, according 
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to subject; but they indicate the suitable balance that 
must be observed between narrative on the one hand and 
criticism or exposition on the other. When the subject 
proposed is a favourite hero, (2) always becomes too long ; 
an enthusiastic but unwary writer rushes into the details of 
a story he likes, and leaves himself no space to justify his 
own attitude towards his hero or to summarise his character. 


Exercise XXIV. 
A. 
1. Write an essay on the hero of any one of Scott’s novels. 


2. Write an essay on one of the following :— 


(a) Shakespeare’s character of Henry V., or Mark Antony, or 
Portia, or Rosalind. 

(b) The most interesting character in Jvanhoe or Kenilworth. 

(c) A character from Dickens. 

(d) Hawkeye. 

(e) Hiawatha. 


B. 


sa ; 
1. Write an essay on one of the following characters :—Malvolio, 
Macbeth, Prospero, Dr. Primrose, Jeanie Deans, Jonathan Oldbuck, 
Mr. Micawber, Sam Weller, Becky Sharp, Maggie Tulliver. 


2. “ The characters of Dickens are exaggerated caricatures, not 
human beings.” Write an essay, examining the truth of this 
statement. . 


3. Paraphrase the following passage, and make it afterwards a 
text for a discussion of Shakespeare’s character of Henry V. :— 


Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 

You would say it hath been all in all his study: 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 

A fearful battle render’d you in music : 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
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Familiar as his garter : that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 

So that the art and practic part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theoric : 

Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain, 

His companies unletter’d, rude and shallow, 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. 


LESSON XXV. 
ANALYSIS OF A POEM. 


162. Poetry is the highest form of human expression, 
the finest vehicle that man has yet found for the expres- 
sion of his greatest and loftiest ideas. The extent of your 
love of great poetry and of your appreciation of it is a 
measure of your love of literature. To get at the essence 
of a great poem is the most satisfying of literary achieve- 
ments ; and it is this exercise thet we propose for con- 
sideration in the present lesson. What we have in mind 
is a condensed paraphrase, expressing in a succinct but 
dignified way the current of the poet’s thought, not line 
by line, but paragraph by paragraph. 


163. Some poems are unsuitable for such treatment, 
on account of their length or their subject. Lyric poetry, 
dealing as it does with feelings rather than thoughts, 
depending as much upon the music as upon the sense of 
its words, cannot often be satisfactorily paraphrased at 
all, although we can sometimes describe the feeling it con- 
tains. Epic poetry is similarly too grand and vast to be 
so treated, though fragmentary episodes can of course be 
detached and treated to a free paraphrase. But poetry of 
the didactic kind, such as The Deserted Village; poetry of 
the narrative form, such as Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; 
and descriptive poetry in general can have their thought 
examined and re-expressed with great advantage. 


164, Let us examine the following stanza from Byron’s 
Childe Harold. It is one of a set of stanzas dealing 
with the sea, which can be detached from the whole poem 
without injury. 
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The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee and arbiter of War ; 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


In these lines the poet expresses with force and dis- 
tinction one of his sequence of thoughts about the ocean. 
Recasting the passage in a condensed form suited for a 
prose analysis, we might obtain something of this kind :— 


The great battleships, which nations have made to fill mankind 
with a fearful awe or a fulsome pride, are but toys in the surge of 
the sea-storm: Armada or Dreadnought in the end reveals no more 
than the impotence of man. 


This is a free expression of the poet’s idea, and must 
be clearly distinguished from the précis and true para- 
phrase which follow. 


(a) Précis. Great ships of war are helpless in a stormy sea. 

(b) Paraphrase. The navies which batter the walls of strong 
cities and make peoples and emperors tremble for their countries ; 
the mighty ships which make man boast himself master of the sea, 
decider of war or peace: what are they but feathers in the wind 
when the ocean is seething with such storms as destroyed the 
galleons of the Armada and ruined the spoils of Nelson? 


165, We illustrate our point further by the following 
example: it isa girl’s attempt to express Tennyson’s Ulysses 
in a condensed prose form. In order to do this well, the 
poem should be very carefully read first, and a précis 
should be made as you are reading. Then, with the aid 
of your précis, the poem falls into paragraphs. You will 
then rewrite each paragraph in your own words, and ob- 
tain an analysis of the thought of the poem, and its 
movement. In criticising this paraphrase, it is necessary 
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to ask (2 har far it represents Tennyson’s conception, 
and (2) how far it follows out the train of his ideas. Has 
anything been added? Read it with the original poem 
by your side. You may then notice that Ulysses does not 
refer to “ the customs of my kinsmen”; you may observe 
that Tennyson’s “I am a part of all that I have met” ig 
not the same as “I, even I, form a part amongst thoni 
and you must guard carefully against similar small lapses 
on your own part. In this case they do not interfere very 
greatly with the spirit of the piece, but often the enjoy- 
ment of the whole paraphrase is marred by an incongruous 
addition. 


I do not think it is of any use for.a monarch to be content to stay 
in his own small portion of the world, and only make laws for a 
nation that cannot understand them. 

I like to travel, to see the wonders of the world, although I 
know I have been in peril many times—breasting the angry waves 
without one loving face to cheer me in the danger. 

Far have I travelled; much have I seen and learnt about the 
customs of my kinsmen ; oft have I made battle with my equals on 
the plains of Troy, until I, even I, form a part amongst them. Yet 
experience never ends. F 

No matter where I go, and how much I do, life always seems too 
short for me. Only a small portion remains now, but how precious 
every moment becomes if I think of the mystic Eternity which is 
almost dawning on my soul! My restless spirit still desires to 
learn more—more than a mortal being could probably ever know! 

When I die, my kingdom will be left to my son, Telemachus. I 
know he will perform his duties in a manner creditable to him ; the 
daily tasks will be faithfully done, but Oh, I work in one way, he in 
another. 

My friends who have constantly been by my side in adversity or 
prosperity, are, like myself, growing old. We always enjoyed the 
blessings bestowed upon us, but now we are nearing the distant 
shore. But before we die, we may do something to make our 
names famous, for even old age is not without its attractions. 

The daylight is fading, the evening star is slowly brightening 
in the sky, but still there is time to seek something new. Come, 
let us start on a fresh voyage. We may not be successful in our 
lust for new experience ; but, who knows? we may be victorious. 
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Many enjoyments have gone for ever, but still we are the proud 
possessors of heroic hearts and firm wills, which will make us loyal 
to our country until we sleep in a victor’s grave. 


EXERCISE XXV. 


A 
i. Ks... in a condensed form, and in your own words, the 
essential thoughts of the following passage :— 


A blithesome rout, that morning tide, 
Had sought the chapel of St. Bride. 
Her troth Tombea’s Mary gave 

To Norman, heir of Armandave, 

. And, issuing from the Gothic arch, 
The bridal now resumed their march, 
In rude, but glad procession, came 
Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame ; 
And plaided youth, with jest and jeer, 
Which snooded maiden would not hear ; 
And children, that, unwitting why, 
Lent the gay shout their shrilly cry ; 
And minstrels, that in measures vied 
Before the young and bonny bride, 
Whose downcast eye and cheek disclose 
The tear and blush of morning rose. 
With virgin step, and bashful hand, 
She held the ’kerchief’s snowy band ; 
The gallant bridegroom by her side, 
Beheld his prize with victor’s pride, 
And the glad mother in her ear 
Was closely whispering word of cheer. 


Who meets them at the churchyard gate? 
The messenger of fear and fate ! 

Haste in his hurried accent lies, 

And grief is swimming in his eyes. 

All dripping from the recent flood, 

Panting and travel-soil’d he stood, 

The fatal sign of fire and sword 

Held forth, and spoke the appointed word : 
‘“ The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
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Speed forth the signal! Norman, speed !” 
And must he change so soon the hand, 
Just link’d to his by holy band, 
For the fell Cross of blood and brand ? 
And must the day, so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 

F. Before its setting hour, divide 
The bridegroom from the plighted bride ? 
O fatal doom !—it must ! it must! 
Clan-Alpine’s cause, her Chieftain’s trust, 
Her summons dread, brook no delay ; 
Stretch to the race—away ! away ! 


Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 

And, lingering, eyed his lovely bride, 

Until he saw the starting tear 

Speak woe he might not stop to cheer ; 
Then, trusting not a second look, 

In haste he sped him up the brook, 

Nor backward glanced, till on the heath - 
Where Lubnaig’s lake supplies the Teith. 
— What in the racer’s bosoi stirr’d ? 

The sickening pang of hope deferr’d, 

And memory, with a torturing train 

Of all his morning visions vain. 

Mingled with love’s impatience, came 

The manly thirst for martial fame ; 

The stormy joy of mountaineers, 

Ere yet they rush upon the spears ; 

And zeal for Clan and Chieftain burning, 
And hope, from well-fought field returning, 
With war’s red honours on his crest, 

To clasp his Mary to his breast. 

Stung by such thoughts, o’er bank and brae, 
Like fire from flint he glanced away, 

While high resolve, and feeling strong, 
Burst into voluntary song, 


2. Express in simple language the essential thoughts of the 
following passages :— 
(a) As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow. 
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(b) 


(c) 


This our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries, — 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 


3. Write in your own words and in condensed form the narrative 
of the following poem :—. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we stedfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 
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Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our weary task was done 
. When clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


B. 


1. Write a condensed paraphrase of the following poem :— 


You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas ? 


It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will ; 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent : 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute ; 
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Tho’ Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho’ every channel of the State 

Should almost choke with golden sand— 


Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, à 
And I will see before I die `~ ~- 


The palms and temples of the South. à 


2. Express in simple and condensed language the thoughts of two 
of the following passages :— 


(a) Now borne upon the wings of truth sublime, 
Review thy dim original and prime. 
This island spot of unreclaimed rude earth, 
The cradle that received thee at thy birth, 
Was rocked by many a rough Norwegian blast, 
And Danish howlings scared thee as they passed. 


The Roman taught thy stubborn knee to bow, 
Though twice a Caesar could not bend thee now. 


Thy language at this distant moment shows 

How much the country to the conqueror owes : 
Expressive, energetic, and refined, 

It sparkles with the gems he left behind : 

He brought thy land a blessing when he came, 

He found thee savage, and he left thee tame : 
Taught thee to clothe thy pinked and painted hide, 
And grace thy figure with a soldier’s pride. 


(b) There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily : and, when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it ?—no ; twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
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On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But, hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 


(c) O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high-upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance ; 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings ; 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass : for the which supply, 
Admit me Chorus to this history ; 
Who prologue-like your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 
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3. Explain, by means of other language and metaphors, the mean- 
ing of :— 
(i) Are you content . . . to make a virtue of necessity ? 
(ii) In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


(iii) The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
[gowd = gold; a’ = all.] 


(iv) The dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d. country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


(v) Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


(vi) The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 


LESSON XXVI. 


THE PLOT OF A NOVEL OR DRAMA. 


166. The subject proposed in the present lesson is 
again a very difficult, but excellent, exercise in the art of 
condensation. Of course some novels defy all such con- 
densation as can be contemplated in a short essay; and 
when we look at Lamb’s Tales we may well stand surprised 
at their length and look coldly away from any attempt to 
boil down a play of Shakespeare into some five hundred 
words. 

But when we look more closely, even at a novel of 
Dickens, with its entangled plot, we shall see that the 
mere framework of the tale can in most cases be taken 
into a comparatively short compass. For, in addition to 
the bare plot of a story, how much does not a novel, drama, 
or narrative poem need to make it even interesting, much 
less great. We have descriptions of scenery, of places, 
dress, and other accessory matters; we have episodes and 
incidents, useful in the development of character or in 
other ways; we have conversations, attractive it may be 
and important; we have disquisitions such as Hamlet’s 
soliloquies or Scott’s antiquarian excursions, very valuable, 
and indeed not to be lost on any account :—none of which 
need demand more than a sentence or so in the analysis of 
the main plot of the book in which they occur. It is there- 
fore an instructive exercise to examine your impressions of 
a book, to see whether its main thread is in your mind. 


167. The main consideration will obviously be, what to 
leave out; and we will illustrate a suitable method of pro- 
cedure by an examination of the plot of Scott’s narrative 
poem, The Lady of the Lake. The author has arranged 
this poem in six cantos; and in the treatment of a novel 
it will also be an advantage to arrange the chapters under a 
few groups or divisions, for the sake of simplicity. Turn- 
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ing now to The Lady of the Lake, we find on reading the 
first canto that we may jot down the nature of its contents 
thus :— 


(1) Description of a hunt—One horseman becomes isolated in the 
pursuit of a stag—The chase carefully described—The hunter’s 
horse dies—The hunter is lost in a wild country which is beautifully 
deseribed—He approaches the lake, and sees the lady in a light 
boat—She is described—The hunter meets her, and accepts her 
invitation to her home on the island in the lake—The wild retreat 
described—The hunter declares himself to be James FitzJames, 
knight of Snowdoun—Dame Margaret welcomes him, and Ellen 
sings the song, ‘‘Soldier, rest !”—FitzJames sleeps in the hall, but 
is uneasy because he sees many signs of the Douglas family. 

igs 


This is a bald statement of the contents of the intro- 
ductory canto; and it is evident that a sixfold repetition 
of this will provide an over-ample supply of material for a 
short essay. We therefore must needs dispense with any 
detailed description of the exciting chase, in which Scott 
himself evidently revelled ; we must do without the descrip- 
tions of scenery, which are not the least attractive features 
of the original; we must eliminate the knight’s reflexions, 
the conversations, and Ellen’s song; and we must forbear 
from dwelling, with Scott, on the interesting interior of 
Ellen’s retreat. We are thus reduced to the following 
narrative, which may stand for the first paragraph of our 
description of the plot :— 


(1) A beautiful maiden was idly plying a light boat over the 
quiet waters of Loch Katrine, when she became aware of a middle- 
aged man descending to the shore from the woods above. On his 
declaring that he had lost both his friends and his horse while 
following up the chase too keenly, she allowed him to row her to 
her wild home on the island in the lake, where he was entertained 
by the girl and her mother for the night. He called himself the 
Knight of Snowdoun ; but he discerned with uneasiness evidences 
of his great enemy, Douglas, which filled him with anger. 


Proceeding in this way, we may continue our narrative 
into the second canto after having jotted down our headings 
as before, omitting now however those matters to which 
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we do not intend to pay attention. We then have the 
following salient points to weave into our story. 

(2) In the morning the Knight departs—Return of Roderick Dhu 
—Meeting of Roderick with Douglas and Malcolm Graeme, Ellen’s 
father and lover—Ellen will not accept Roderick as wooer—His 
threat to send round the fiery Cross. 


This then expands into continuous narrative thus :— 


(2) In the morning the Knight took leave of the island with a 
silent farewell to Ellen whom he saw from a distance, seated on a 
rock with her minstrel, Allan Dale. Sad were they both in their re- 
flexions on the misfortunes of the house of Douglas ; Allan especially 
seemed to read a dismal augury in the stranger’s visit. Amid their 
musings they were disturbed by the solemn return of black Roderick 
with his vassals to his island home ; but ere the chieftain could land, 
Douglas returned also, and in his company the young Malcolm 
Graeme. 

Roderick had only one tender feeling, and that was a fierce love 
for Ellen. But her heart was given to the Graeme, and wild words 
and bitter conflict arose between the rival chieftains : death would 
have ended the claims of one, had not Douglas intervened. Where- 
on Roderick bade Malcolm be gone: he would take up the fiery 
Cross, and exterminate his enemy and all his clan. 


Then follows in Canto ITT. the vivid description of the 
summons and gathering of the terrible clan; a short para- 
graph will suffice for this; but then we are at the heart of 
the tale, when the romance, the human feelings, the excit- 
ing adventures crowd themselves upon us. We shall find 
the fourth and fifth cantos carry us into too much detail, 
if we do not keep guard upon them; and we must take 
care that the incidents work steadily up to the great con- 
flict between Roderick Dhu and the Knight of Snowdoun 
—the climax of the tale. After which comes Canto VI, 
to be treated quietly and very briefly: it is the chapter of 
revelation and adjustment. The Graeme and the Douglas 
are reconciled to their monarch, the Knight of Snowdoun ; 
and we leave the “ lady of the lake” to an assured happiness. 


168. If we are to tell the plot of a novel in a similar 
way, it is obvious that we shall have a great deal more 
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cheeseparing to carry out. Taking Scott’s Fortunes of 
Nigel for our example, we must neglect almost entirely the 
fortunes of such an interesting person as Nigel’s servant, 
Richie Monoplies ; the love-affairs of the Lady Hermione 
and those alike of Vincent the apprentice are out of our 
ken; and the interesting sketches of king James, prince 
Charles, and Buckingham are equally superfluous. In tell- 
ing the plot of the story, we shall have to ignore indeed 
the very best feature of the book, viz. the picture it gives 
of life in London, high and low, during the times of 
James I. Nevertheless it is well, on finishing the book, 
to take stock of it in the way we have suggested. We 
should then divide it into paragraphs, under new chapter- 
headings, as follows :— 


(1) Nigel and Richie in London. 

(2) Master Heriot, the goldsmith,—his friendship with the King 
and for Nigel. 

(3) Nigel and Dalgarno. 

(4) Nigel in Alsatia. 

(5) His escape. Margaret Ramsay and her lover. 

(6) Nigel in the Tower. 

(7) The King learns the truth. 


Here we see the skeleton of the tale. To anyone who 
has read the story, the method of filling in the outline will 
not be difficult to discover. It will be seen to be a con- 
tinuous plot, avoiding the digressions and the many agree- 
able asides that diversify the story as Scott has given it 
to us. With such careful pruning, we may reduce most 
novels to what we are justified in regarding as the novelist’s 
original outline design. 


EXERCISE XXVI. 


1. Make a summary outline, and then write in narrative form, 
the plot of the drama or novel that you have last read. 

2. Write in the form of a narrative the story of one of the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) The Merchant of Venice ; (b) Marmion ; (c) Byron’s Mazeppa; 
(d) Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine; (e) Dickens’ Christmas Carol ; 
(f) Scott’s Old Mortality ; (g) Robinson Crusoe. 


LESSON XXVII. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


169. As a distinct task from the precise statement of 
what a work contains, stands the general criticism of it 
from all points of view. Now, to criticise does not mean, 
as many people suppose, to find fault merely. The critic 
is essentially a judge; and when we declare that we like 
or dislike a book we are critics, at least in embryo. The 
function of a critic is to examine impartially what the 
author has done and to report the result of his candid 
scrutiny. In this examination the critic will profitably 
keep before his mind two main questions: What has the 
author set himself to do? and How has he accomplished 
his task? Much hostile criticism misses its mark, because 
it blames the author for not doing something that he never 
wished to do or for the absence of excellent traits that 
would properly adorn another subject, but would really 
be incongruous in the subject chosen. Thus, Scott is 
often blamed because his novels teach no particular moral 
lesson, which it is not the function of a novel to do. 


170. To illustrate the spirit in which a criticism of a 
book should proceed, we will outline a critical essay on 
The Fortunes of Nigel, the plot of which was mentioned in 
our last lesson. Our first questionn—What did Scott set 
himself to do P—is very easily answered: he intended to 
write an historical novel. And in our second question we 
ask, Has he wholly succeeded in his aim? If we find 
that he has, then the book is good literature; and it is 
beside the point entirely to lament that it does not resemble 
Paley’s Evidences or Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Let us 
then develop our plan with these questions in our mind. 
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(1) Introductory. General remarks on the historical novel. Few 
novelists have succeeded in this kind of story. [30 words. ] 


(2) Requirements of an Historical Novel. 


(a) As a novel: it must have a good plot; its characters 
must be clearly developed, and true to human nature. 


(b) As an historical novel: it must be true to history, giving 
a just picture of the manners and persons of its period. 


(c) Like all literary works it must be written in a suitable 
style—simple and easy, not unduly ornate, nor yet 
bald ; graye or lively, elevated or vivid, as occasion 
demands ; but always without artificial “‘ graces” or 
affectations. [100 words. ] e 


(3) Apply these conditions to “ The Fortunes of Nigel.” 


(a) Plot clearly, regularly and attractively developed. [Yet, 
is not too much made of the Lady Hermione’s story ? ] 
[100 words. ] 


(4) Characters individual human beings, not mere types. 
Is Nigel an interesting hero ?—or Margaret Ramsay an 
attractive heroine? Note the variety of the charac- 

` ters : Richie Monoplies, Heriot, Ramsay, the Appren- 
tices, Dalgarno, King James, in addition to interesting 
‘minor characters. [100 words. ] 


(5) (b) An excellent picture, from the Court down to “ Alsatia,” 
of the life of the time. [100 words. ] 


(6) (c) Scott’s style generally sufficient, but not distinguished. 
[50 words. ] 


(7) Summary. It is a good novel, though perhaps not up to 
Scott’s best. It has the romantic glamour which the ‘wizard of 
the North” can alone give to history ; it is rich alike in knowledge 
of history and of human nature; it carries us on willy nilly to its 
conclusion. [80-100 words. ] 


By arranging your thoughts in some such way as this 
you will escape from vague or ill-digested opinions, and 
learn to look at any piece of literature, in prose or in verse, 
in the proper spirit. : 
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171. We turn briefly to consider a broader kind of 
literary criticism—that which deals with the whole work 
of an author or with any general literary problem. We 
will suppose the subject to be “The Poetry of Scott.” 
The first thing to do is to write down a list of the poems 
that you have yourself read or learned by heart; then add 
those about which you have read; and classify them all 
according to style or subject. In order to make a good 
essay, you ought to read a short life of Scott, so that you 
may discover which poems are most important, when these 
were written, and other indispensable details. You will 
then be prepared to make your scheme. 


(1) Introductory. When Scott wrote his greater poems. Their 
popularity, then and now, with many readers who do not like poetry 
in general. 


(2) The Longer Poems. Name the great ones. Note that they 
are most of them historical romances, like the novels. Describe 
their style and metre. Their merits: brisk and exciting narrative 
[e.g. Battle of Flodden], fine descriptive power—of nature [Lady of 
the Lake] and of incidents or still things generally. Deficient in the 
finer traits of human character and in spiritual motives. 


(3) The Lyrics. Found in the Novels and Longer Poems. Some 
exceptionally fine songs, the best dealing with Love and Death. 
Examples. 


(4) Ballads. Scott’s early love of minstrelsy. His knowledge of 
the Border. Imitation of the old folk-poems in very simple metres 
and on supernatural themes. 


(5) Conclusion. Scott not a great poet, but a great novelist. No 
scope for his discursive methods in verse. Lacked the purely 
literary sense. Yet note the manliness, and the feeling of fresh air, 
the healthy and vigorous tone of the poems, though they do not 
grapple at all with the deeper problems of our nature. 


Though in this outline we have expressed opinions con- 
cerning Scott, you must recollect that all criticism in 
literature should arise from your own reading. Itis far 
better to express and seek to justify an opinion based on 
your own reading and thought than to accept unthinking 
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the views of any critic, however eminent. Of course, these 
views should be given due weight; but they should on no 
account be held to do away with the necessity of exercising 
your own private judgment. 


Exercise X XVII. 


A. 
1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) The novels of Scott. 
(b) Shakespeare’s Comedies. 
(c) The Female Characters in Dickens. 
(d) Modern Fiction. A 
(e) The Poems of Tennyson. 
(f) Your idea of what a good Novel should be. 


2. Write a critical account of one of the following books :—The 
Merchant of Venice; The Vicar of Wakefield ; Ivanhoe; David 
Copperfield ; Pride and Prejudice ; Gray’s Elegy. 


B. 
l. Write an essay on one of the following themes :— 


(a) The Tragedies of Shakespeare. 

(b) Sheridan’s Comedies. 

(c) Female Characters in George Eliot. 

(d) Thackeray as Satirist. 

(e) Victorian Poetry. 
(f) The Romantic Movement. 

(g) The Heroic Couplet in English Poetry. 

(h) Lyric Poetry. . 

(îi) Patriotism and Poetry. 

(j) ‘* Poetry is the highest form of Literature.” 


2. Write a critical account of one of the following :—Macbeth- 
The Faerie Queene ; Paradise Lost ; The Deserted Village ; Shelley’s 
Lyrics ; Vanity Fair ; The Mill on the Floss ; Idylls of the King. 


SECTION E.—ABSTRACT SUBJECTS. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
MORAL THEMES. 


172. We approach in this section a new class of sub- 
ject, differing from our previous themes in not having a 
firm basis of definite fact to rely upon. In narrative or 
description, in history or in criticism, this basis is there ; 
the way is to a large extent pointed out to us by a number 
of truths which we cannot evade. The reflective and per- 
sonal portions of such essays are not so important as the 
definite and impersonal facts, though they cannot be dis- 
pensed with. But the abstract theme leaves us more 
freedom. There is greater variety and a pleasing infor- 
mality possible to the treatment of the theme ; the appeal is 
in a more pronounced fashion than before to the indi- 
vidual feelings of reader and writer; and the impression 
to be conveyed can be produced by many different roads. 

We therefore hesitate to lay down rules and plans in 
this case, seeing that the appeal of any virtue or vice is so 
personal and opinions about it so varied. But, while not 
desirous of laying down a rigid method, we submit a plan 
for the treatment of the subject of Patriotism; for we 
have frequently found that reasonably good essayists often 
fall into a rambling diffuseness in this type of essay, 
owing to the lack of a suitable goal for their general 
ideas; and no essays more readily than these degenerate 
into a flow of gaseous and empty periods. 
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173. The introductory paragraph to this type of essay, 
then, is very important. In it you must contrive to work 
in some sort of definition of your subject. If you wish to 
make an interesting essay, however, do not begin with a 
dictionary definition, although this must be clearly implied 
in what you do write. Begin on a firm note; strike boldly 
into the heart of the subject—by means of a quotation, an 
illustration or an example, it may be: anyhow, break the 
ice surely; or, in another metaphor, ring the bell on your 
subject so that we can hear it unambiguously. Contrast 
the effects of the two following introductory paragraphs | 
on this subject of patriotism. 


(a) Patriotism means love of our native couftry and being willing 
to die for it. Every Englishman ought to love his country, but 
very many do not. They never think what they owe to their 
country, and so they have no patriotism. 


(b) What is patriotism? Dr. Johnson, embittered by party bias, 
is said to have described it as ‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel” ; 
yet he lived to see Wolfe give his life in planting the British flag on 
the heights of Quebec ; and before he died, Washington, loving his 
country before all things, had guided her from oppression into 
freedom. These men were no scoundrels, worthy doctor! They 
were ‘the salt of the earth.” 


The essay continued in the spirit of (a) was jejune, trite 
and tame. It aroused no enthusiasm, stirred in us no 
emotion. But (b) is refreshingly informal and individual, 
and, though an injustice is done to Dr. Johnson, we can 
through it identify patriotism with love of country as 
clearly and more surely than through (a). Pay careful 
attention then to your opening paragraph ; avoid cold and 
meaningless sentences, which convey only vague expres- 
gions of opinion that count for nothing; and try to sus- 
tain a loftier note, such as is struck in (b). An essay in 
the style of (b) is in every way more attractive than any- 
thing (a) could produce. But it must be remembered 
that it is also more difficult: it calls for a more vivid 
perception of the subject, a more personal realisation of 
the virtue in the mind. 
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174, Consequently we will, for the sake of young 
pupils who are handling this kind of subject for the first 
time, continue the plan suggested by (a). It might, then, 
proceed as follows :— 


(2) Reasons for the statements in the introduction. Why ought 
an Englishman to love England ? 

(3) Value of Patriotism :—Extending the theme of (2). Show 
the effect of public spirit in schools, in towns and in nations. True 
patriotism issues in deeds rather than words. 

(4) Illustrate (3) by reference to particular cases. Here a suit- 
able story may be told, or references made to such men as Wolfe, 
Washington, Wellington, Garibaldi, ete. And Florence Nightingale 
was as true a patriotas any soldier. 

(5) Conclude by reflecting on the state of a nation that has lost 
its patriotism, and by suggestions as to how we may best show 
our patriotic feeling now. 


A somewhat similar plan could he made, dealing with 
any moral theme; and the essay need not be uninterest- 
ing because it is developed in this regular manner. It 
depends upon your fertility in illustration and the clear- 
ness of your ideas. It will be tame and flat only if you 
have nothing particular to say. 


175. The essay of which (b) was the introductory 
paragraph, while it cannot serve for a model, nevertheless 
has its own method of procedure: only it isa live method, 
and each subject has its own principle of life, with its own 
laws of growth, which do not always provide the fitting 
framework for the treatment of other subjects. With this 
reservation we present the outline of the essay (b). 


(2) The story of Leonidas : was his renown deserved ? 

(3) The makers of our modern cities : were they rascals? 

(4) The schoolboy sensitive to the honour of his school : is he a 
scoundrel ? 

(5) The results of these examples : do they not justify patriotism ? 

(6) Patriotism a natural instinct, best exhibited when a nation’s 
liberty or honour is at stake, and always one of the most generous 
and most noble feelings of man. 
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This essay therefore is ruled by the prime idea of ex- 
tolling the value of patriotism; it is a sermon to the 
unpatriotic or the indifferent: hence its more vivid treat- 
ment. We do not imagine that the plan was constructed 
very definitely at the first. But it is there, and even in 
that respect the essay is as good as (a). In lending itself 
to a more vivid and lively treatment, it is much superior. 


Exercise XXVIII. 
Ay 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :—Perse- 
verance ; Thrift ; Honour; Sympathy ; Courtésy. 


2. Write an essay on either ‘‘Ill weeds grow apace”; or 
‘The path of duty is the way to glory.” 
`B. 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :—Pride ; 
Friendship ; Ambition ; Charity ; Tolerance. 


2. Write an essay on either ‘‘Health is the best Wealth” ; or 
‘* All that glitters is not gold.” 


8. E. C. 14 


LESSON XXIX. 
SENTENTIOUS THEMES. 


176. By a sententious theme we mean one which deals 
with proverbial sayings, quotations, general principles or 
philosophical subsects, in an abstract and general manner. 
Such a theme is in close kindred with those discussed ın 
our last lesson, and it is equally difficult to treat it satis- 
factorily in a strictly methodical way. At the same 
time it is absolutely essential that a logical scheme should 
be in your mind before you begin to write. Your own 
experience and reading will provide you with details, 
which must be carefully arranged if your essay is to be 
effective. 

Though it is difficult to lay down an arbitrary plan for 
your guidance, we may nevertheless notice that (1) the 
introduction will usually deal in a general way with the 
subject proposed, mentioning the source of the quotation 
if such be given, and paraphrasing in an expanded form 
the meaning of your title; (2) the body of the essay will 
consist of illustration and fuller exposition of the subject, 
the illustrations being as varied and the exposition as 
modest and impartial as possible; (3) the conclusion will 
be a summary of the foregoing arguments, with closing 
reflexions emphasising what was said in the introduction. 


177. Suppose that you are asked to write a reflective 
essay under the title “Small Causes—Great Effects.” 
Few persons, however young, can have failed to have been 
struck by suitable instances: it is your business in the 
essay before you to arrange some of these into such a form 
that some useful moral or meaning can be extracted from 
them. 
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For introduction we might proceed in the strain of the 
following passage, which is suitable, but must not be 
taken as a rigid model :— 


In whatever direction we turn our thoughts we are at once 
struck by the number of cases in which a very small occurrence 
leads to a most important and disproportionate result. A spark 
may blow a battleship to pieces ; a piece of orange-peel may cripple 
a man for life; a moment’s temper might wreck a whole career. 
“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” says the proverb ; an infinite 
care over little things is the main road to greatness. 


Thus we are led to realise the possibilities of our 
subject, as well as the interest that adheres to it. A 
hundred bypaths now open out to us: we will follow one 
of them, and arrange the scheme of our future discussion 
thus :— 


(2) Illustration of our subject from Nature ; (3) from History ; 
(4) from Literature ; (5) from daily life. These illustrations should 
form a natural crescendo, leading to the final paragraph in which 
the lesson of the whole is clearly struck out. 


Here is a boy’s example of (2) :— 


We may obtain examples of this direct from Nature. A release 
in the pressure on the molten material in the interior of the earth 
may give rise to a violent volcanic eruption which destroys, it may 
be, a whole town, and is the cause of many deaths. And all this 
the result of the slipping of a small flaw or fault in the earth’s crust! 


This is clear and entirely appropriate, though it might 
have been expressed more emphatically and its force would 
have been enhanced by a reference to a definite case, such 
as the great Eruption of Vesuvius which destroyed Pom- 
peii in A.D. 79, or the still greater eruptions of Etna and 
La Souffriere in recent years. 

We need do no more than give a coaclusion, taken from 
another juvenile essay on this theme. 


F 
The whole world thus unites to impress the importance of little 
things upon our mind. A single screw will, if not attended to, be 
able to break down a great engine, and an error in a single figure 
might easily ruin a business man. So we must take care to dot our 
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7s and cross our ?’s, if we are to be successful in life. It is only by 
persevering with the details that we can ever mastr the whole of- 
anything. 


EXERCISE X XIX. 


A. 
Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Knowledge is Power. 


(b) “ Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


(c) “ Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 
(d) “The child is father of the man.” 


(e) ‘* All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


(f) Second thoughts are best. 
(g) A man is known by the company he keeps. 
(h) More haste, less speed. 


B. 


Write an essay on one of the following :— 
(a) ‘‘ The proper study of Mankind is Man.” 


(b) ‘“ O, be sick, great Greatness. 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure !” 


(c) “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

(d) ‘* There is Nothing new under the Sun.” 

(e) ‘* Let Knowledge grow from more to more.” 
(f) ‘*Lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder.” 
(g) “ How charming is divine Philosophy.” 

(h) Dumb dogs are dangerous. 

(i) “ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


LESSON XXX. 
GENERAL ABSTRACT THEME. 


178. We pass in this lesson to the treatment of a 
general theme in an abstract way, extending the methods 
of the last two lessons. An essay on such a subject as 
Music is not always easy to write: it is apt to become 
vague and discursive, to be ill-formed a well as informal. 
It is impossible, and it would be undesirable, to demand 
of such an essay a precise or logical exactitude of thought ; 
the methods of the business letter or the historical narra- 
tive are very much out of place, because pleasure is one 
of the objects—perhaps the most important object—that 
you must have in view in these general essays. You 
do not take a country ramble in the same spirit as you 
take your walk to the railway station; and an essay on 
Music is a sort of country ramble in composition. Yeta 
ramble need not be aimless, though it does not keep 
rigidly to the straight path; its asides and digressions 
must be kept within bounds, or you will arrive nowhere, 
and reach no goal; and so an essay on Music, while giving 
proper scope for enjoyable asides and digressions, should 
nevertheless have a guiding motive and should lead to an 
appointed goal that has been foreseen. _ 

A string of disconnected and desultory reflections is 
most unsatisfactory, and gives no pleasure either to writer 
or reader: whereas general essays ought to give genuine 
pleasure to both. 


179. We propose as a subject for our consideration 
The Meaning of History. When such a subject is set 
before boys or girls, it is usually met with doubtful, if not 
despairing, faces! Itis so difficult to catch our general 
ideas; they are vague ghosts, or perhaps beautiful fairies, 
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in our minds, too fugitive and elusive to be given material 
form; and so the attempt to embody them in real visible 
words is often a dismal failure. And this is so, even 
when the subject itself arouses real enthusiasm. But boys -+ 
and girls should take comfort in the thought that the 
same difficulty is present to everyone. As you grow older, 
your ideas expand and your thoughts grow deeper; but 
there always remains the dismal fact that your best 
language cannot do justice to your best ideas. Yet the 
attempt to express these should sometimes be made. No 
other exercise can more surely reveal to you what progress 
you are making in composition and how much more 
remains for you to do. 

The subject of“ History,” then, is faced with the pre- 
liminary difficulty of dealing with general ideas. You 
have vague notions of your own, but you have never 
thought of putting them into shape; you have, we may 
hope, an interest in certain phases of history, in certain 
characters like Nelson, in certain episodes like the conquest 
of Canada; but you have never set yourself to think about 
_ the general principles of the whole. How then are you to 
begin ? 


180. In order to show what can be done, we ask you to 
read carefully the following essay on this subject, which is 
the work of a girl of fifteen. The theme was proposed to 
a Class of boys and girls, from whose notions of the subject 
we were able to extract the following general ideas, which 
became therefore the raw material of the essay to be 
written :— 


(1) History isa very uninteresting subject, consisting of a mass of 
facts—battles, laws, dates, etc.—for the most part useless ; 

(2) Great men provide useful examples for our own lives ; 

(3) History is to nations what experience is to the individual ; 

(4) History is an unfinished drama ; 

(5) History tells of the progress of Man from barbarism into 
modern civilisation. 


It is unnecessary to state that these points were not 
extracted or expressed in this precise form; but they 
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represent the ideas which in a vague way were floating in 
the minds of the class, and this is what one writer made 
of them :— 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY. 


(1) The meaning of History—is there one? ‘‘No,” says the 
rebellious schoolboy as he sits with his eyes glued on his book, 
vainly trying to fix certain facts and dates in his head. ‘‘No, I do 
not think history is of any use. When I grow up, I shall be an 
ardent politician ! No more tiresome dates or troublesome acts of 
parliament for me !” 

Is History useful? ‘‘ Well,” replies the learned youth of seven- 
teen, ‘‘it is useful toa certain degree, for it istiot well to be wholly 
ignorant of the Past, but I myself do not think there is very much 
in it.” 7 <' 

Is History valuable? ‘‘Yes—a thousand times, yes,” en- 
thusiastically replies the sensible man. ‘‘ Where should I be, and 
what should I be able to do, if the Past were but a dark blot to me ? 
How would the government be able to tell what was best for the 
nation, if History did not point out where past sovereigns had 
erred in ruling the people?” i Aik fe ee 

(2) Everybody is interested in something in life. Different 
spheres attract different people; but both old and young are 
fascinated by anything other than the present. The young look 
forward with optimism to the dawning Future, but those who have 
grown more mature in years look back with mingled feelings upon 
the darkened Past. Some are glad as they review the past years 
which perhaps have been crowned with success; but the majority 
are sad as they think of the failures and trials which have dogged 
their footsteps, as they dwell upon the experiences of the irre- 
coverable Past. Soon, however, their reminiscences teach them to 
avoid the same mistakes in the future ; and while the past supplies 
experience, it bids them not forget that the future gives hope. 

Each person in the universe has his own experiences—all of which 
accumulate, and form the experience of mankind, or history in its 
truest sense. Is it not very essential, then, that nations should 
have something to look back upon—something which will help them 
to do better in the future? Most certainly—itis both valuable and 
imperative for nations to have this guide-post of experience to lead 
them into the future. Even the schoolboy will agree to that, for 
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he knows full well that his own native land would never have stood 
first among the nations of the world, if it had had no friendly light 
to brighten the future or relieve the blackness of the past. Indeed, 
it is in our own country that the value of history is shown at its 
best. 

(3) As a result of studiously following the great drama of history, 
we have been able to regulate our national life,—and in a thousand 
ways have made our land the better for our living in it. Our 
ancestors have shown us what to avoid in our government ; and from 
their unspoken advice, we stand far ahead of other kingdoms in our 
methods of governing the people. As we know, England is a 
democracy ; therefore every one of her proud sons inherits a share 
in the work of the nation ; and all become personally interested in 
the development of he great drama in which they are the living 
actors. 

Let us for a moment consider history to be a great drama, and 
every one playing his allotted part. As such it appears to us to be 
an incomplete play ; and no one can tell whether in the end it will 
be tragedy or comedy. Will our British Empire share the fate of 
“the city that was not built in a day,” or will she rise to the highest 
pinnacle of fame without shattering her foundations by her pre- 
dicted fall? No one can exactly tell; but we know that one can in 
spirit penetrate the future better, if he has impressed upon his 
memory the example of the past. 

(4) As an example of one of the acts which make up this great 
drama, let us take the upward evolution of man. His earliest stage 
was that of savagery, while the earliest traces of him exist in tools 
and weapons of rudely-chipped flints and other materials which 
were then accessible, The successive stages of man’s advance can 
be described under four ages—the ancient stone age, the newer 
stone age, the bronze age, and lastly the age of iron. Through all 
these ages man had been gradually gaining mastery over certain 
things whereby he could well improve his condition. 

Many are the illustrations of his progress—from stone tools to 
costly delicate machinery—from scratchings on bone to the 
renowned works of Raphael—from picture-writing to alphabets— 
and, most wonderful of all, from the gods of the earth, sea or sky 
to the reverence and worship of the Creator of all, Very gradually 
has this evolution taken place, until in the forward twentieth 
century we have reached the summit of our greatness, 

(5) Every man has acted his own part in the great play only 
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for a day and then vanished, leaving his work to be carried on by 
his fellows. The great ones of the land, however, besides leaving 
their work unfinished, instil into the minds of their successors such 
lessons as they will never forget. Our minds, coming into contact 
with theirs, give us an insight into their character ; and, although 
our eyes are not entirely closed to their faults, their virtues make 
the faults somewhat obscure; and we, reading their story in the 
book of the past, strive to imitate them in all their good ways. 

A great commander like the Iron Duke may have had his faults ; 
but how many boys are there in England who would not like to 
have won the glory of being the victor of Waterloo on that 
memorable 18th of June, 1815? None, I should think; but, 
although the pages of history are crowned by the deeds of the 
valiant, we must not forget that— ə 


We cannot all be heroes and thrill a hemisphere 

With some great daring venture, some deed that makes it fear ; 
But we can fill a lifetime with kindly acts and true ; 

There’s always noble service for noble souls to do. i. 


= 


181. Now let us follow the arrangement and method of 
this admirable essay. But first we may note that it has 
enough individuality to make us certain at least that a 
girl, and not a boy, wrote it. It was a French writer who 
said that “style is the man,” and it is in such essays as 
these that personality and character reveal themselves 
most clearly. Secondly, we observe many signs that the 
writer has been careful with her language, and has not 
been content with the first word that came. We find 
phrases like “crowned with success” and “the highest 
pinnacle of fame,” which to an experienced reader are 
hackneyed, but which are by no means objectionable orna- 
ments in the composition of a young writer. At all events 
they do not detract from the general lucidity of the style. 

Leaving details, however, and coming to the general 
plan, we find that our points have been dealt with in the 
following order:—(1), (8), (4), (5), (2); and that the 
whole composition may be analysed thus :— 


(1) Introduction. This must be pronounced very suit- 
able and effective. The fact that there is a meaning in 
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history is very well and simply brought out by the contrast 
between the boy’s attitude and the man’s. 


(2) In the next two paragraphs the value of history as 
a guide to the future is dwelt upon in general terms. A 
definite instance might here have been given to illustrate 
the general truth, instead of the virtual repetition of the 
idea in the third paragraph. Still, it is possible that the 
writer herself would not have improved her essay by 
such an addition. 


(3) The transition to the thought that history is a 
drama has been smoothly made in the third paragraph, 
and the idea itself is simply and neatly referred to. 


(4) The upward evolution of man is treated as one of 
the acts in the drama of history; the second paragraph 
devoted to this is admirably written—its worst feature 
being its final sentence. a et 


(5) Conclusion. We see the actors in the drama here 
as individuals, who have been and continue to be an in- 
fluence upon mankind; and the essay closes with a simple 
and, from the writer’s point of view, appropriate quotation. 

This essay shows that it is possible for young writers to 
express suggestive thoughts quite clearly and simply, even 
on such an abstruse and abstract subject as history. But 
in doing so it is important to be master of your thought ; 
you must have made it your own, and not parrot-like 
attempt merely to reproduce the words of other people. 
Do not seek to fly beyond the range of your own ideas, or 
you will flounder down into a hopeless quagmire of verbi- 
age. Think out your own ideas carefully and express 
them: you will be surprised at how much you can do 
and what a pleasure there is in the doing. 


182. Kindred subjects for study are those which deal 
with the practical arts and their influence on mankind. 
Such a theme as “ Aviation” may be treated in the same 
way as Music or History. We might introduce the subject 
by some remarks on the flight of birds, or on the natural 
ambition of man to add to his other achievements the 
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navigation of the air. We might then trace the recent 
history of the attempts to fly, and explain briefly the 
principles of the gas-balloon, the dirigible balloon, and the 
aeroplane. Some of the accidents to aviators remind us of 
the many difficulties in the way of the science—to which 
difficulties we might next refer. Nevertheless the possi- 
bilities of the aeroplane, in ordinary life and in war, make 
it certain that further experiments and still further pro- 
gress will be made; and the essay might close with a fore- 
cast of the future. The subject is an abstract one in 
itself, but its basis is in the real world of fact; and all 
abstract essays which have not their basis in facts become 


vague, unsatisfactory and unprofitable. ¢ 


EXERCISE XXX, 
A. 


Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Science as an agent of Civilisation. 

(b) Music. 

(c) The Educative Influence of the Drama. 
(d) Reading. 

(e) Travel. 

(J) Free Libraries. 

(g) Photography. 

(h) Sports. 

(i) Collecting, as a hobby. 


B. 


l. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Art in Modern Life. 
(b) Technical Education. 
(c) Electricity. 

(d) Culture. 

(e) Literature. 

(f) Hobbies. 

(g) Oratory. 

(h) Spiritualism. 
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2, Expand the following passage in the form of a short essay in 
modern English prose :— 


Sith then Poetrie is of all humane learning the most auncient, 
and of most fatherly antiquitie, as from whence other learnings 
have taken theyr beginnings: sith it is so universall, that no 
learned Nation dooth despise it, nor no barbarous Nation is with- 
out it: sith both Roman and Greek gave divine names unto it, the 
one of prophecying, the other of making: and that indeede, that 
name of making is fit for him; considering, that, whereas other 
Arts retaine themselves within their subiect, and receive as it were 
their beeing from it, the Poet onely bringeth his owne stuffe, and 
dooth not learne a conceite out of a matter, but maketh matter for 
a conceite : Sith neither his description nor his ende contayneth 
any evill, the thing described cannot be evill: Sith his effects be so 
good as to teach goodnes and to delight the learners : Sith therein 
(namely in morrall doctrine, the chiefe of all knowledges) hee dooth 
not onely farre passe the Historian, but, for instructing, is well 
nigh comparable to the Philosopher ; and, for moving, leaves him 
behind him: Sith the holy scripture (wherein there is no uncleannes) 
hath whole parts in it poeticall, and that even our Saviour Christ 
vouchsafed to use the flowers of it : Sith all his kindes are not onlie 
in their united formes, but in their severed dissections fully com- 
mendable ; I think (and think I thinke rightly) the Lawrell crowne, 
appointed for triumphing Captaines, doth worthilie (of al other 
learnings) honor the Poets triumph. 


ro 


LESSON XXXI. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT THEME. 


183. We have still remaining a class of subject of very 
varied contents which calls for similar treatment to those 
of our last lesson,—subjects of an economic or social 
character, for example; subjects which demand general 
knowledge in more than one department, and which call 
for the same comprehensive treatment as a broad abstract 
theme. Such a subject is Town-planning : in our exercises 
we shall suggest several others. If we are to deal with 
such a subject at all satisfactorily, a considerable amount 
of general knowledge is required, very little of which can 
be obtained from books. A certain interest in social pro- 
blems must be added to this, besides a feeling for archi- 
tecture and a consideration for the financial aspect of the 
matter; while opportunities are presented for interesting 
reflexions on many little matters that come under our 
everyday experience. This variety of interest makes the 
subject difficult to handle, and makes a plan for the essay 
imperative; the different points of view must be fused into 
one, the several aspects of the subject related to a suitable 
central idea. , 


184. We suggest the following outline for considera- 
tion and criticism :— 


(1) Introduction. State of some of our older towns: narrow 
streets ; slums: how these arise: need for care in laying out towns 
(2) A badly-planned town is unhealthy : note the confirmation of 
this in the poorer districts of large towns. 
(3) Unregulated building produces slums with their attendant 
vices and uncleanness. 
221 
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(4) Ugliness of many of our modern towns and suburbs: effect of 
beautiful buildings on the people who see and live in them. 

(5) Difficulties of the problem: unsuitable tenants—financial 
necessities. 

(6) Where the problem has been solved : Letchworth, Bournville, 
etc. Importance of the subject to future generations. Appeal for 
local patriotism, 


Few of these points are so abstruse that they need have 
escaped the thought of any intelligent observer; boys and 
girls who will really think will be surprised to find how 
many ideas experience has made latent in their minds. 
We have introduesd our essay by noting a few general 
observations which must have been made by everyone. 
In (2) to (4) we deal with three separate phases of the 
subject, and here enter the opportunities for reflexion and 
personal thought. Having shown the necessity, we face 
the difficulty in (5), of insisting on broad streets, detached 
houses with gardens, artistic homes, and so on. But in 
conclusion we point out that the difficulties can be over- 
come; “garden cities” can be made; they must be made 
if future generations are to be healthy, and a proper civic 
patriotism alone is needed to find the means. Has this 
plan a logical order of development? Does it provide for 
the explanation of the aims and objects of town-planning ? 
While not dealing exhaustively with the subject, does it 
lay the foundation of a proper interest in it? These are 
some of the questions that must be put in criticism of the 
outline given. ae 

ete 
EXERCISE XXXI. “i k 
A. = 
Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) A Citizen Army. 

(b) The Effect of Rivers on Human Intercourse. 
(c) The Treatment of Infectious Diseases. 
(d) England and Spain : a Contrast. 
(e) The Temperance Movement. 
(f) Newspapers. 
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B. 
Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Our Navy. 

(b) The Effect of Climate on Races. 

(c) Vivisection. 

(dz) Municipal Enterprise. 

(e) “ Back to the Land.” 

(f) A Modern University. 

(g) Poverty : its Causes and Treatment. 
(A) Imperialism. 

(2) Trades Unions. 

(J) Socialism. 


4, 


# 
SECTION F.—THE GREAT ESSAYISTS. 


LESSON XXXII. 


(a 
BACON. 


185. We propose in this section to submit for reading 
and careful examination a few specimens of essays which 
have become literature. These examples will illustrate 
what we have previously remarked—viz. that the term 
essay is a wide one, and applied to a variety of composi- 
tions which have very little or nothing in common. Dr. 
Johnson, himself an essayist, defined an essay as a loose 
sally of the mind, and laid stress upon its irregular and 
informal construction ; but we have been expounding use- 
less rules and suggestions in our past twenty lessons, if 
this principle of Johnson’s is to hold. But, while we 
insist on method and on a logical organisation of the 
matter of the essay, we must nevertheless exclude any 
thorough-going treatment of a subject from our purview. 

An essay should be suggestive, not exhaustive; touch 
lightly upon points of interest, rather than thresh out 
matters of detail; and in this sense we are at one with 
Johnson and the essay-writers of the eighteenth century. 
A true essay should be of very moderate length, readable 
at one short sitting: it should be at once attractive in its 
matter, and pleasing inits manner. The essays of Macaulay 
and those of Matthew Arnold are more ambitious than our 
definition demands ; consequently we do not take them for 
models here. 
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186. The first great essayist in our literature was 
Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, philosopher, and man of 
the world during sir of Elizabeth and James I. His 


essays, however, er from anything else of the same 
kind that we ha They are a genus to themselves in 
English Literature. As will be seen from the example given 
in g 188, they have few of the characteristics upon which we 
have been insisting in this book. At first sight they seem 
to be little more than a string of simple sentences, some- 
times connected together or illustrated by an apt allusion 
or quotation, but for the most part hanging together only 
because they all deal with the same subject. 

If you were asked to make a condensedgoutline of one of 
these essays, you would find the task a very difficult one; 
you would soon discover that the outline was very nearly 
as long as the essay itself, that the essay was in short its 
own outline; and the conclusion would soon be forced 
upon you that the Baconian essay contained a rich mine of 
suggestion for several essays such as we are accustomed to 
write. Far from being simple, the sentences are seen to be 
full of thought, to be indeed remarkable for the amount of 
thought and suggestion that is packed into few words. 
The Baconian essay is discursive and suggestive, as an 
essay should be; its wit, its cleverness, its apt allusiveness, 
its clear-cut sentences, combine to make it very attractive, 
as an essay also should be; but the whole effect is that of 
a précis, its wonderful ‘sentences being aphorisms or 
maxims, fertile enough to suggest at least a paragraph and 
often a whole pr of themselves. 


187. Bacon 1 was a business-like essayist: his essays do 
not contain a word too many. He wrote for busy men of 
the world; -he wished his readers to be instructed as well 
as amused, to find his sayings useful as well as witty. 
Consequently he goes straight to the point. He does not 
waste words in a roundabout introduction : he plunges at 
once into his subject, e.g. 


“ Houses are built to live in, and not to look on...” [Of 
Building. ] 
S. E. C. 15 
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“ We will speak of Nobility first as a portion of an estate . 
[Of Nobility. ] 

“ What is Truth? said jesting Pilate . . . ” [Of Truth.] 

‘Men in great place are thrice servants . . . ” [Of Great Place. ] 


Sometimes he begins in an apparently indirect manner ; 
but even then his first sentence is a pregnant one which 
strikes to the heart of his subject, e.g. 


‘‘Thad rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without 
a mind . . .” [Of Atheism. ] 

“ Fortune is like the market; where many times, if you stay a 
little, the price will fall.” [Of Delays.] 


These introductions are well worth study: they are as 
direct as possible, but nevertheless they whet the appetite 
by a very pleasing foretaste which the whole essay rarely 
fails to gratify. The wise sentences follow one another 
with a remarkable smoothness, to a quiet conclusion which 
seems to leave little more to be said. Bacon’s style seems 
to suggest that we might leave off at any point without 
injury to the unity of the piece; but if you try this in any 
case, you find that you not only lose some valuable thoughts, 
but have undoubtedly injured the whole effect of the essay. 


188. OF STUDIES. 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring ; for ornament, is 
in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too much for 
ornament, is affectation ; to make judgment only by their rules, is 
the humour ofa scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience: for natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study ; and studies themselves do give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 

Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and 
wise men use them: for they teach not their own use: but that is a 
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wisdom without them, and above them, won by observation. Read 
not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for granted ; 
nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others tobe read, but not curiously; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that would be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books: else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man; confer- 
ence a ready man ; and writing anexact man. And therefore if a 
man write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit ; and if h® read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. 
Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtile ; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend: ‘‘Abeunt studia in mores.” Nay, there is no stond nor 
impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies ; like 
as diseases of the body may have appropriated exercises : bowling 
is good for the stone and reins ; shooting for the lungs and breast ; 
gentle walking for the stomach ; riding for the head ; and the like. 
So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; 
for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he 
must begin again: if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 
differences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are cymini 
sectores : if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ 
pases : so every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 


189. Having read this essay carefully, the student 
should note its method of procedure and thought; he 
should also try to set down its plan; and, particularly, he 
should write down half a dozen sentences which strike 
him as especially happy and worthy of remembrance. The 
nu mber of these sentences and the difficulty of composing 
others like them will convince him of the truth of our 
general remarks in § 186. Simply constructed as the 
sentences are, it is obvious that the greatest care has been 
taken with them. Every word plays its part forcibly ; 
not an adjective nor an adverb is redundant. Note, for 
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example, the value of the metaphors in ‘Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” The sentences too are well 
balanced, one against the other; antithesis is indeed a 
prevalent trait throughout Bacon’s Essays, but it has not 
become a merely mechanical device; rather it is the habit 
of Bacon’s thought to be thus balancing his ideas, and 
turning them over, so as to see them from different points 
of view. 

The student should not, in fact, seek to cast an essay in 
the Baconian style. Itisa good exercise to express Bacon’s 
thoughts in your own words, and these words will be more 
numerous than Bacon’s. Bacon is rather the model for 
a précis, and we urge a study of his highly condensed 
language; purged of all excrescence and mere ornament, 
as a help in reducing the thought of a paragraph to its 
essence. We do not therefore in this lesson set an essay, 
but ask for the condensation of some literary passages into 
the sententious form adopted by Bacon. This will in- 
volve a careful preliminary reading. Then the first draft 
of a sentence should be roughly made ; after which the 
original should be read again, to see whether anything 
essential has been omitted. This point settled, the sen- 
tence should be written roughly several times and carefully 
pruned until a satisfactory form of words is found. The 
first version will probably be—and indeed should be— 
longer than the final sentence, which is only found after 
considerable thought and trial. 


EXERCISE XXXII. 


1. Write three paragraphs expanding three of the thoughts con- 
tained in Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of Studies.” 


2. Write about 100 words on one of the following aphorisms 


from Bacon :— 


(a) No pleasure is comparable to the standing on the vantage- 
ground of truth. : 


(b) Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 
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(c) A crowd is not company; and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love. 


(d) Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild-beast or a 
god. 


(e) Houses are built to live in, not to look on; therefore let use 
be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be had. 


3. Write the substance of one of the following passages in the 
fewest possible words :— 


(a) FRENCH NOVELS AS PICTURES OF MANNERS. 


There isa cheap and delightful way of travelling, that a man 
may perform in his easy chair, without expense of passports or post- 
boys. On the wings of a novel from the next @rculating library, he 
sends his imagination a-gadding, and gains acquaintance with 
manners and people whom he could not hope otherwise to know. 
Twopence a volume bears us whithersoever we will:—back to 
Ivanhoe or Coeur de Lion, or to Waverley and the Young Pretender, 
along with Walter Scott; up to the heights of fashion with the 
charming enchanters of the silver fork school; or, better still, to 
the snug inn parlour, or the jovial tap-room, with Mr. Pickwick and 
his faithful Sam Weller. Iam sure that a man who, a hundred 
years hence, should sit down to write the history of our time, would 
do wrong to put that great contemporary history of Pickwick 
aside, as a frivolous work. It contains true character under false 
names; and, like Roderick Random, an inferior work, and Tom 
Jones (one that is immeasurably superior), gives us a better idea of 
the state and ways of the people, than one could gather from many 
more pompous or authentic histories. 

We have, therefore, introduced into these volumes one or two 
short reviews of French fiction-writers of particular classes, whose 
Paris sketches may give the reader some notion of manners in that. 
capital. If not original, at least the drawings are accurate ; for, as 
a Frenchman might have lived a thousand years in England, and 
never could have written Pickwick, an Englishman cannot hope to 
give a good description of the inward thoughts and ways of his 
neighbours. 

To a person inclined to study these, in that light and amusing 
fashion in which the novelist treats them, let us recommend the 
works of a new writer, Monsieur de Bernard, who has painted actual 
manners, without those monstrous and terrible exaggerations in 
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which late French writers have indulged ; and who, if he occasion- 
ally wounds the English sense of propriety (as what French man or 
woman alive will not ?), does so more by slighting than by outraging 
it, as, with their laboured descriptions of all sorts of imaginable 
wickedness, some of his brethren of the press have done. M. de 
Bernard’s characters are men and women of genteel society—rascals 
enough, but living in no state of convulsive crimes ; and we follow 
him in his lively, malicious account of their manners, without risk 
of lighting upon any such horrors as Balzac or Dumas have provided 
for us. 


(6) ENGLISH CONTEMPT OF BOOKS. 


I say first, we have despised literature. What do we, as a nation, 
care about books? ‘How much do you think we spend altogether on 
our libraries, public or private, as compared with what we spend on 
our horses? Ifa man spends lavishly on his library, you call him 
mad—a bibliomaniac. But you never call anyone a horse-maniac, 
though men ruin themselves every day by their horses, and you 
do not hear of people ruining themselves by their books. Or, to go 
lower still, how much do you think the contents of the book-shelves 
of the United Kingdom, public and private, would fetch, as com- 
pared with the contents of its wine-cellars? What position would 
its expenditure on literature take, as compared with its expendi- 
ture on luxurious eating? We talk of food for the mind, as of food 
for the body : now a good book contains such food inexhaustibly ; 
it is a provision for life, and for the best part of us; yet how long 
most people would look at the best book before they would give the 
price of a large turbot for it! Though there have been men who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, 
whose libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than 
most men’s dinners are, We are few of us put to such trial, and 
more the pity ; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious 
to us if it has been won by work or economy ; and if public libraries 
were half as costly as public dinners, or books cost the tenth part 
of what bracelets do, even foolish men and women mi ght sometimes 
suspect there was good in reading, as well as in munching and 
sparkling ; whereas the very cheapness of literature is making even 
wise people forget that if a book is worth reading, it is worth buying. 

No book is worth anything which is not worth much; nor is it 
serviceable, until it has been read, and re-read, and loved, and loved 
again ; and marked, so that you can refer to the passages you want 
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in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armoury, or a 
housewife bring the spice she needs from her store. Bread of flour 
is good ; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would eat it, in a 
good book ; and the family must be poor indeed which, once in their 
lives, cannot, for such multipliable barley-loaves, pay their baker’s 
bill. We call ourselves a rich nation, and we are filthy and foolish 
enough to thumb each other’s books out of circulating libraries ! 


(c) THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


I believe thata girl’s education should be nearly, in its course and 
material of study, the same as a boy’s; but quite differently 
directed. A woman, in any rank of life, ought to know whatever 
her husband is likely to know, but to know itin a different way. 
His command of it should be foundational and progressive ; hers, 
general and accomplished for daily and helpful use. Not but that 
it would often be wiser in men to learn things in a womanly sort of 
way, for present use, and to seek for the discipline and training of 
their mental powers in such branches of study as will be afterwards 
fitted for social service ; but speaking broadly, a man ought to know 
any language or science he learns, thoroughly—while a woman 
ought to know the same language or science, only so far as may 
enable her to sympathise in her husband’s pleasures, and in those of 
his best friends. 

Yet observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as she reaches. There 
is a wide difference between elementary knowledge and superficial 
knowledge—between a firm beginning, and an infirm attempt at 
compassing. A woman may always help her husband by what she 
knows, however little ; by what she half-knows, or mis-knows, she 
will only tease him. 

And indeed, if there were to be any difference between a girl’s 
education and a boy’s, I should say that of the two the girl should ~ 
be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faster, into deep and serious 
subjects ; and that her range of literature should be, not more, but 
less frivolous; calculated to add the qualities of patience and 
seriousness to her natural poignancy of thought and quickness of 
wit; and also to keep her in a lofty and pure element of thought. 
I enter not now into any question of choice of books ; only let us be 
sure that her books are not heaped ‘up in her lap as they fall out of 
the package of the circulating library, wet with the last and lightest 
spray of the fountain of folly. 
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Or even of the fountain of wit ; for with respect to the sore temp- 
tation of novel reading, it is not the badness of a novel that we 
should dread, so much as its overwrought interest. The weakest 
romance is not so stupefying as the lower forms of religious exciting 
literature, and the worst romance is not so corrupting as false 
history, false philosophy, or false political essays. But the best 
romance becomes dangerous, if, by its excitement, it renders the 
ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases the morbid thirst 
for useless acquaintance with scenes in which we shall never be 
called upon to act. 


LESSON XXXIII. 
ADDISON. 


190. Joseph Addison (1672-1719) is the model for the 
polite essayist who treats in a light vein the foibles and 
the fashionable weaknesses of society. The fashion for 
this kind of essay was set by Addison’s “friend, the genial 
Dick Steele, in The Tatler; but Addison, though not so 
cordial or so personally lovable as Steele, had a larger 
share of the necessary gifts, and The Spectator in conse- 
quence soon achieved much greater things than The Tatler 
and attained a much higher literary position and influence. 

In his remarkable series of periodical essays, Addison 
took up the position of the spectator who looks on life 
with kindly but critical tolerance. He sees that man has 
vices, but he leaves the correction of these to the preacher 
and the moralist. His concern is with the petty human 
weaknesses, which do not deprave mankind so much as 
render him ridiculous; and he sees that the proper treat- 
ment of such weaknesses is merely to picture them as they 
are, so that they may be laughed out of existence. For 
this treatment the appropriate medicine is irony—a gentle, 
humorous, kindly irony. Not sarcasm, observe: that im- 
plies bitterness and indignation, to which The Spectator 
never gives way. An essay of Addison’s is a study in 
irony, often so gentle as to escape attention from heedless 
readers. His laughter is never more than a smile, quiet, 
almost imperceptible, always courteous. His study of the 
immortal Sir Roger de Coverley is characteristic. We 
smile at the knight’s queer old-fashioned ways, but only 
the ill-bred will laugh outright ; because it is evident that, 
in spite of his whimsical prejudices and naive Toryism, 
the native soil of Sir Roger’s mind and nature is of the 
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best and most genuine. Addison does not find man hate- 
ful or contemptible, but often finds him amusing or 
stupid. 


191. There is ample material in social life for studies 
in Addison’s manner. The little affectations, assumptions, 
and poses; the caprices of fashion and custom; the idio- 
syncrasies of individuals; the vagaries of a thousand 
cranks with their petty enthusiasms: such subjects are 
always with us in different forms, and offer suitable mate- 
rial for a modern spectator who has the necessary power 
to touch them lightly. As the example in the next para- 
graph will show, {his lightness of touch is essential. In 
order to be effective, irony demands a simple and art- 
less diction, showing no sign of effort or affectation ; any 
overstrained language would itself come under the same 
condemnation as the subject of the essay, In an attempt 
to imitate Addison, therefore, take care to avoid anything 
artificial or strained. It is only through the simple 
smoothness of Addison that the full flavour of his humour 
can be obtained, and the essential meaning of his irony 
sink into the mind. In reading the following essay, then, 
it is important to note the effect of the most delicate little 
touches of innuendo, conveyed in that exquisitely simple 
prose which is Addison’s secret. 


192. THE EXERCISE OF THE FAN. 
[Spectator No. 102.] 


I do not know whether to call the following letter a satire upon 
coquettes, or a representation of their several fantastical accom- 
plishments, or what other title to give it; but as it is I shall com- 
municate it to the public. It will sufficiently explain its own 
intentions, so that I shall give it my reader at length, without 

either preface or postscript. 


tt MR. SPECTATOR, 

‘Women are armed with fans as men with swords, and some- 
times do more execution with them. To the end, therefore, that 
ladies may be entire mistresses of the weapon which they bear, I 
have erected an Academy for the training up of young women in 
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the Exercise of the Fan, according to the most fashionable airs and 
motions that are now practised at court. The ladies who carry 
fans under me are drawn up twice a day in my great hall, where 
they are instructed in the use of their arms, and exercised by the 
following words of command : | 


Handle your Fans, 
Unfurl your Fans, 
Discharge your Fans, - 
Ground your Fans, 
Recover your Fans, 
Flutter your Fans. 


By the right observation of these plain words of command, a 
woman of a tolerable genius who will applygherself diligently to 
her exercise for the space of one half year, shall be able to give her 
fan all the graces that can possibly enter into that little modish 
machine. — 

‘ But to the end that my readers may form to themselves a right 
notion of this exercise, I beg leave to explain it to them in all its 
parts. When my female regiment is drawn up in array, with 
every one her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to 
Handle their Fans, each of them shakes her fan at me with a smile, 
then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, then 
presses her lips with the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms 
fall in an easy motion, and stands in readiness to receive the next 
word of command. All this is done with a close fan, and is gene- 
rally learned in the first week. 

‘ The next motion is that of Unfurling the Fan, in which are 
comprehended several little flirts and vibrations, as also gradual 
and deliberate openings, with many voluntary fallings asunder in 
the fan itself, that are seldom learned under a month’s practice. 
This part of the exercise pleases the spectators more than any other, 
as it discovers on a sudden an infinite number of Cupids, garlands, 
altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that 
display themselves to view, whilst every one in the regiment holds 
a picture in her hand. 

‘‘Upon my giving the word to Discharge their Fans, they give 
one general crack, that may be heard at a considerable distance 
when the wind sits fair. This is one of the most difficult parts of 
the exercise ; but I have several ladies with me, who at their first 
entrance could not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the 
further end of a room, who can now Discharge a Fan in such a 
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manner, that it shall make a report like a pocket-pistol. I have 
likewise taken care (in order to hinder young women from letting 
off their fans in wrong places or unsuitable occasions) to show upon 
what subject the crack of a fan may come in properly. I have 
likewise invented a fan, with which a girl of sixteen, by the help 
of a little wind which is enclosed about one of the largest sticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an ordinary fan. 

“ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of command in 
course is to Ground their Fans. This teaches a lady to quit her 
fan gracefully when she throws it aside, in order to take up a pack 
of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a fallen pin, or apply herself 
to any other matter of importance. This part of the exercise, as it 
only consists in tossing a fan with an air upon a long table (which 
stands by for that®purpose) may be learnt in two days’ time as 
well as in a twelvemonth. 

“When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I generally let 
them walk about the rcom for some time ; when on a sudden (like 
ladies that look upon their watches after a long visit) they all of 
them hasten to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place 
themselves in their proper stations, upon my calling out Recover 
your Fans. This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided a 
woman applies her thoughts to it. 

‘‘ The Fluttering of the Fan is the last, and, indeed, the master- 
piece of the whole exercise; but if a lady does not misspend her 
time, she may make herself mistress of it in three months. I gene- 
rally lay aside the dog-days and the hot time of the summer for 
the teaching of this part of the exercise; for as soon as ever I 
pronounce Flutter your Fans, the place is filled with so many 
zephyrs and gentle breezes as are refreshing in that season of the 
year, though they might be dangerous to ladies of a tender consti- 
tution in any other. 

‘‘ There is an infinite variety of motions to be made use of in 
the Flutter of a Fan: there is the angry flutter, the modest flutter, 
the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the 
amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce any emotion in 
the mind which does not produce a suitable agitation in the fan; 
insomuch, that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I know 
very well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen a 
fan so very angry, that it would have been dangerous for the 
absent lover who provoked it to have come within the wind of it; 
and at other times so very languishing, that I have been glad for 
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the lady’s sake the lover was at a sufficient distance from it. I 
need not add, that a fan is either a prude or a coquette, according 
to the nature of the person who bears it. To conclude my letter, 
I must acquaint you, that I have from my own observations com- 
piled a little treatise for the use of my scholars, entitled, The 
Passions of the Fan; which I will communicate to you, if you 
think it may be of use to the public. I shall have a general 
review on Thursday next; to which you shall be very welcome if 
you will honour it with your presence.. 
“Tam,” &eo. 

“P.S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of gallanting a 
fan. 

PND -I w several little plain fans made for this use, to 
avoid expense.” a 


193. It is needless to emphasise the merits of this 
essay, and it would be presumptuous to point out the 
tenor of the serious criticism that underlies it. It is from 
first to last a little masterpiece of quiet irony. It opens 
with a guileless simplicity and apparent seriousness, which 
it maintains throughout ; and its last two sentences con- 
clude the essay with a masterly touch of humour. The 
fan-craze could surely not have survived this essay very 
long. 

As compositions, Addison’s essays are always deserving 
of careful study. Whether their topic is some little social 
foible or some more general and more serious subject, 
such as “ The Vision of Mirza,” or the Essays on Paradise 
Lost, they are always well- -developed. In their proportion 
and balance of parts, no less than in their choice of words, 
in the variety and harmony of their sentences, and in 
the balance of their paragraphs, they are admirable 
models. They are discursive rambles doubtless; but they 
are neither aimless nor without a continuous plan. 


EXERCISE XXXIII. 


1. Write an essay in the manner of Addison on any humorous 
character that you may have met. 


2. Distinguish carefully between (a) irony and sarcasm; (b) 
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humour and wit; and quote or invent examples to illustrate your 
point. 


3. Write an essay on any social subject that a modern Addison 
might have treated in a new version of The Spectator. 


4. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) A country Farmer in London. 

(6) A Town Lady’s visit to the Country. 
(c) A Modern Fair. 

(d) Ladies’ Hats. 

(e) Schoolmasters and Schoolboys. 

(f) Present-day Amusements. 

(g) An Election Meeting. 

(h) Street Crfes. 

(1) A Holiday by the Seaside. 


5. Read one of Addison’s allegories, and then rewrite it from 
memory in your own language. 


LESSON XXXIV. 


GOLDSMITH. 


194. With all his polished ease and delightful grace, 
Addison was acold nature ; his perfect restraint, and calm, 
unbiased observation throw a barrier bejween his readers 
and himself, of which even his greatest admirers cannot 
deny the existence. This barrier was overcome by Oliver 
Goldsmith (1728-74), whose personal character had a 
liberal dower of the weaknesses incident to human nature 
and at the same time a sensitive sympathy and simple 
pathos denied to Addison. 

In The Citizen of the World Goldsmith gives us a series 
of charming essays on The Spectator model, not less truly 
humorous, but warmer and more human. The personal 
-factor is introduced in a manner which leaves us no less 
delighted than we were with the detached irony of The 
Spectator. Writing with a grace almost equal to Addison’s, 
Goldsmith looks on life from the point of view of a parti- 
cipant, and cannot take up the rôle of the unimpassioned 
outsider. His character-sketches, his descriptions, his criti- 
cisms, are full of humour and of quiet wisdom. Butin his 
choice of subject Goldsmith was guided by personal experi- 
ences and happily biased by them. His subjects cover a 
wide range: they touch particularly the tender stops of 
life, and make music out of the Tony Lumpkins and Dr. 
Primroses, where Addison had no knowledge. His wider 
range atones for the absence of that masterly perfection 
which Addison has reached. 


195. As our example of Goldsmith’s manner we give 
his famous character-study of The Manin Black. From 
239 
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this it will be easy to see that, if you would choose a sub- 
ject suitable to Goldsmith’s style, it must be one that com- 
bines the humorous and the sympathetic elements in your 
nature. It will not be difficult for you to perceive the 
inferiority of Goldsmith to Addison in style and diction: 
yet, is there no compensation for it ? 


THE MAN IN BLACK. 


Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy only 
with a few. The Man in Black, whom I have often mentioned, is 
one whose friendship I could wish to acquire, because he possesses 
myesteem. His manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange 
inconsistencies ; and ge may be justly termed a humorist in a nation 
of humorists. Though he is generous even to profusion, he affects 
to be thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence ; though his 
conversation be replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known 
him profess himself a man-hater, while his cheek was glowing with 
compassion ; and, while his looks were softened into pity, I have 
heard him use the language of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some 
affect humanity and tenderness, others boast of having such dis- 
positions from nature; but he is the only man I ever knew who seemed 
ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to 
hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to conceal his indifference ; 
but on every unguarded moment the mask drops off, and reveals him 
to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, happening to dis- 
course upon the provision that was made for the poor in England, he 
seemed amazed how any of his countrymen could be so foolishly 
weak as to relieve occasional objects of charity, when the laws had 
made such ample provision for their support. ‘In every parish- 
house,” says he, ‘‘the poor are supplied with food, clothes, fire, and 
a bed to lie on ; they want no more, I desire no more myself; yet 
still they seem discontented. I am surprised at the inactivity of 
our magistrates, in not taking up such vagrants, who are only a 
weight upon the industrious ; I am surprised that the people are 
found to relieve them, when they must be at the same time sensible 
that it in some measure encourages idleness, extravagance, and im- 
posture. Were I to advise any man for whom I had the least regard, 
I would caution him by all means not to be imposed upon by their 
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false pretences: let me assure you, sir, they are impo stors, every 
one of them, and rather merit a prison than relief.” © 

He was proceeding in this strain, earnestly to dissuade me from 
an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty, when an old man, who 
still had about him the remnants of tattered finery, implored our 
compassion. He assured us that he was no common beggar, but 
forced into the shameful profession to support a dying wife and five 
hungry children. Being prepossessed against such falsehoods, his 
story had not the least influence upon me ; but it was quite other- 
wise with the Man in Black : I could see it visibly operate upon his 
countenance, and effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily 
perceive, that his heart burned to relieve the five starving children, 
but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to me. While he 
thus hesitated between compassion and pride, J pretended to look 
another way, and he seized this opportunity of giving the poor 
petitioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, aud not tease passengers 
with such impertinent falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he continued, as we 
proceeded, to rail against beggars with as much animosity as before: 
he threw in some episodes on his own amazing prudence and eco- 
nomy, with his profound skill in discovering impostors ; he explained 
the manner in which he would deal with beggars were he a magis- 
trate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons for their reception, 
and told two stories of ladies that were robbed by beggar-men. He 
was beginning a third to the same purpose, when a sailor with a 
wooden leg once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and 
blessing our limbs. I was for going on without taking any notice, 
but my friend, looking wistfully upon the poor petitioner, bid me 
stop, and he would show me with how much ease he could at any 
time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, and in an angry 
tone began to examine the sailor, demanding in what engagement he 
was thus disabled and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, 
in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer on board a private 
ship of war, and that he had lost his leg abroad, in defence of those 
who did nothing athome. At this reply, all my friend’s importance 
vanished in a moment ; he had not a single question more to ask ; 
he now only studied what method he should take to relieve him 
unobserved. He had, however, no easy part to act, as he was obliged 
to preserve the appearance of. ill-nature before me, and yet relieve 
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himself by relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious look 
upon some bundles of chips which the fellow carried in a string at 
his back, my friend demanded how he sold his matches; but not 
waiting for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling’s 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his demand, 
but soon recollecting himself, and presenting his whole bundle, 
“ Here, master,” says he, ‘‘take my cargo, and a blessing into the 
bargain.” 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph my 
friend marched off with his new purchase: he assured me, that he 
was firmly of opinion that those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half value. He 
informed me of several different uses to which those chips might 
be applied; he e®patiated largely upon the savings that would 
result from lighting candles with a match, instead of thrusting them 
into the fire. He averred, that he would as soon have parted with 
a tooth as his money to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable 
consideration. I cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality 
and matches might have continued, had not his attention been 
called off by another object more distressful than either of the 
former. A woman in rags, with one child in her arms, and another 
on her back, was attempting to sing ballads, but with such a mourn- 
ful voice, that it was difficult to determine whether she was singing 
or crying. A wretch, who in the deepest distress still aimed at 
good-humour, was an object my friend was by no means capable of 
withstanding : his vivacity and his discourse were instantly inter- 
rupted ; upon this occasion, his very dissimulation had forsaken him. 
Even in my presence he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her ; but guess his confusion when he 
found he had already given away all the money he carried about 
him to former objects. The misery painted in the woman’s visage 
was not half so strongly expressed as the agony in his. He con- 
tinued to search for some time, but to no purpose, till, at length 
recollecting himself, with a face of ineffable good-nature, as he had 
no money, he put into her hands his shilling’s worth of matches. 


EXERCISE XXXIV. 


1. Sketch in the manner of Goldsmith one of the following 
characters :—Dr. Primrose, Tony Lumpkin, Dominie Sampson, 
Edie Ochiltree, Mr. Micawber, Colonel Newcome, or any similar 
literary character. 
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2. Write an essay on one of the following :— 


(a) A Chinaman’s visit to England. 

(b) The Gipsies. 

(c) Ancient and Modern Manners. dl 
(d) An ideal Club. K 
(e) The Bee. 

(J) Shyness. 

(g) On being in Debt. 

(h) A Country Init. 


LESSON XXXV. 
CHARLES LAMR. 


196. We close our series of examples with an essayist 
who is in every sense inimitable. Charles Lamb wrote his 
Essays of Elia With leisurely and loving care during the 
years between 1822 and 1833; and no essays in our lan- 
guage reveal the essayist’s personality more surely than 
these. They are individual as much in their style as in 
their subjects. They reveal with a charming and naive 
egotism the simple tenderness and humanity of a nature 
which had seen much of the unfriendliness of life, but which 
never ceased to be cheerful, kindly, and good-humoured. 
We see in Charles Lamb the lover of ancient books, of the 
wise writers of the past: his essays have always an antique 
flavour, rich in literary suggestion and reminiscence. They 
are full of whimsical ideas and delicate touches which are 
“caviare to the general,” but nectar to anyone who has the 
necessary literary faculty. They seem to be little more 
than genial ramblings in the fields of literature, until we 
attempt to imitate them. Then we discover how fine is 
their texture, how exquisite their workmanship, how pecu- 
liarly personal their style. They give us the essay at its 
ripest and most delightful. 

Their subjects are varied; but always we find the same 
aroma: an inexplicable blend of quaint fancy and dainty 
humour with the most delicate tenderness and pathos. 
Whether it is in the broad humour of the famous “ Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig,” or in the beautiful fantasy of the 
reverie on “ Dream Children,” or in such a purely literary 
joy as the “ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading,” — 
there is to be found the same undertone of a most tender 
human sympathy, not excrescent, but flavouring the whole. 
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This is Lamb’s nature; and only another Lamb—uniting 
the same fundamental tastes with similar experiences— 
could hope to revive his style or imitate his manner. In 
the essay, which is here printed, on “ Chimney Sweepers,” 
we shall see these qualities all developed. What an un- 
promising subject it sounds! Yet how charming the result, 
how delightful the varied fancy, how genuine the humorous 
sympathy without which the highest literary skill would 
have been ineffectual. You must not try to make précis or 
paraphrases of such work as this; yet your essay-writing 
will profit very greatly by a careful study of Lamb’s method. 
Every essay is a true unity; nothing is done aimlessly ; a 
skilful art is revealed everywhere,—alike® in the introduc- 
tion, in the transitions, in the very digressions which seem 
to defy every rule that we have laid down. 


197. THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEFPERS. 


I like to meet a sweep—understand me—not a grown sweeper— 
old chimney-sweepers are by no means attractive—but one of those 
tender novices, blooming through their first nigritude, the maternal 
washings not quite effaced from the cheek—such as come forth with 
the dawn, or somewhat earlier with their little professional notes 
sounding like the peep-peep of a young sparrow; or liker to the 
matin lark should I pronounce them, in their aérial ascents not 
seldom anticipating the sun-rise ? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks—poor blots— 
innocent blacknesses— + ? 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth—these almost 
clergy imps, who sport their cloth without assumption ; and from 
their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nipping air of a 
December morning, preach a lesson of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to witness their 
operation ! to see a chit no bigger than one’s-self, enter, one knew 
not by what process, into what seemed the fauces Averni—to pursue 
him in imagination, as he went sounding on through so many dark 
stifling caverns, horrid shades! to shudder with the idea that 
‘‘ now, surely he must be lost for ever !”—to revive at hearing his 
feeble shout of discovered day-light—and then (O fulness of de- 
light !) running out of doors, to come just in time to see the sable 
phenomenon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon of his art 
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victorious like some flag waved over a conquered citadel! I seem 
to remember having been told, that a bad sweep was once left in a 
stack with his brush, to indicate which way the wind blew. It 
was an awful spectacle, certainly ; not much unlike the old stage 
direction in Macbeth, where the ‘‘ Apparition of a child crowned, 
with a tree in his hand, rises.” 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in thy early 
rambles, it is good to give him a penny,—it is better to give him 
two-pence. If it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles 
of his hard occupation a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accompani- 
ment) be superadded, the demand on thy humanity will surely rise 
to a tester. 

There is a composition, the ground-work of which I have under- 
stood to be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. This wood boiled 
down to a kind of tea and tempered with an infusion of milk and 
sugar, hath in some tastes a delicacy beyond the China luxury. I 
know not how thy palate may relish it; for myself, with every 
deference to the judicious Mr. Read, who hath time out of mind 
kept open a shop (the only one he avers in London) for the vending 
of this ‘‘ wholesome and pleasant beverage,” on the south side of 
Fleet Street, as thou approachest Bridge Street—the only Salopian 
house—I have never yet adventured to dip my own particular lip in 
a basin of his commended ingredients—a cautious premonition to 
the olfactories constantly whispering to me, that my stomach must 
infallibly, with all due courtesy, decline it. Yet I have seen 
palates, otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical elegancies, sup it 
up with avidity. 

I koow not by what particular conforma‘ions of the organ it 
happens, but I have always found that this composition is sure 
prisingly gratifying to the palate of a young chimney-sweeper—. 
whether the oily particles (sassafras is slightly oleaginous) do attenu- 
ate and soften the fuliginous concretions, which are sometimes found 
(in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the mouth in these unfledged 
practitioners ; or whether Nature, sensible that she had mingled 
too much of bitter wood in the lot of these raw victims, caused to 
grow out of the earth her sassafras for a sweet lenitive—but so it 
is, that no possible taste or odour to the senses of a young chimney- 
sweeper can convey a delicate excitement comparable to this mix- 
ture. Being penniless, they will yet hang their black heads over 
the ascending steam, to gratify one sense if possible, seemingly no 
less pleased than those domestic animals—cats—when they purr 
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over a new-found sprig of valerian. There is something more in 
these sympathies than philosophy can inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without reason, that his is 
the only Salopian house; yet be it known to thee, reader—if thou 
art one who keepest what are called good hours, thou art haply 
ignorant of the fact—he hath a race of industrious imitators, who 
from stalls, and under open sky, dispense the same savoury mess to 
humbler customers, at that dead time of the dawn, when (as ex- 
tremes meet) the rake, reeling home from his midnight cups, and 
the hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to resume the premature 
labours of the day, jostle, not unfrequently to the manifest dis- 
concerting of the former, for the honours of the pavement. It is 
the time when, in summer, between the expired and the not yet 
relumined kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair metropolis give forth 
their least satisfactory odours. The rake, who wishes to dissipate 
his o’ernight vapours in more grateful coffee, curses the ungenial 
fume, as he passeth ; but the artisan stops to taste, and blesses the 
fragrant breakfast. 

This is saloop—the precocious herb-woman’s darling—the delight 
of the early gardener, who transports his smoking cabbages by 
break of day from Hammersmith to Covent Garden’s famed piazzas 
—the delight, and oh! I fear, too often the envy, of the unpennied 
sweep. Him shouldst thou haply encounter, with his dim visage 
pendent over the grateful steam, regale him with a sumptuous basin 
(it will cost but three-halfpennies) and a slice of delicate bread and 
butter (an added halfpenny)—so may thy culinary fires, eased of 
the o’ercharged secretions from thy worse-placed hospitalities, curl 
up a lighter volume to the welkin—so may the descending soot 
never taint thy costly well-ingredienced soups—nor the odious cry, 
quick-reaching from street to street, of the fired chimney, invite the 
rattling engines from ten adjacent parishes, to disturb for a casual 
scintillation thy peace and pocket ! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts ; the jeers 
and taunts of the populace ; the low-bred triumph they display 
over the casual trip, or splashed stocking, of a gentleman. Yet can 
I endure the jocularity of a young sweep with something more 
than forgiveness.—In the last winter but one, pacing along Cheap- 
side with my accustomed precipitation when I walk westward, a 
treacherous slide brought me upon my back in an instant. I 
scrambled up with pain and shame enough—yet outwardly trying 
to face it down. as if nothing had happened—when the roguish grin 
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of one of these young wits encountered me. There he stood, 
pointing me out with his dusky finger to the mob, and to a poor 
woman (I suppose his mother) in particular, till the tears for the 
exuisiteness of the fun (so he thought it) worked themselves out 
at the corners of his red eyes, red from many a previous weeping, 
and soot-inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such a joy, 
snatched out of desolation, that Hogarth —— but Hogarth has got 
him already (how could he miss him?) in the March to Finchley, 
grinning at the pieman—there he stood, as he stands in the picture, 
irremovable, as if the jest was to last for ever—with such a maxi- 
mum of glee and minimum of mischief in his mirth—for the grin of 
a genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it—that I could have 
been content, if the honour of a gentleman might endure it, to have 
remained his butt anti his mockery till midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what are called 
a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the ladies must pardon 
me) is a casket presumably holding such jewels; but, methinks, 
they should take leave to “air” them as frugally as possible. The 
fine lady, or fine gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me 
bones. Yet must I confess, that from the mouth of a true sweep a 
display (even to ostentation) of those white and shiny ossifications, 
strikes me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, and an allowable 
piece of foppery. It is, as when 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 


It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct ; a badge of 
better days ; a hint of nobility :—and, doubtless, under the obscur- 
ing darkness and double night of their forlorn disguisement, often- 
times lurketh good blood, and gentle conditions derived from lost 
ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. The premature apprenticements 
of these tender victims give but too much encouragement, I fear, 
to clandestine and almost infantile abductions ; the seeds of civility 
and true courtesy, so often discernible in these young grafts (not 
otherwise to be accounted for) plainly hint at some forced adoptions ; 
many noble Rachels mourning for their children, even in our days, 
countenance the fact; the tales of fairy spiriting may shadow a 
lamentable verity, and the recovery of the young Montagu be but 
a solitary instance of good fortune out of many irreparable and 
hopeless defiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few years since— 
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under a ducal canopy—(that seat of the Howards is re object of 
curiosity to visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late duke 
was especially a connoisseur)—encircled with curtains of delicatest 
crimson, with starry coronets interwoven—folded between a pair 
of sheets whiter and softer than the lap where Venus lulled Ascanius 
—was discovered by chance, after all methods of search had failed, 
at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney-sweeper. The little 
creature, having somehow confounded his passage among the in- 
tricacies of those lordly chimneys, by some unknown aperture had 
alighted upon this magnificent chamber ; and, tired with his tedious 
explorations, was unable to resist the delicious invitement to re- 
pose, which he there saw exhibited ; so creeping between the sheets 
very quietly, laid his black head upon the pillow, and slept like a 
young Howard. $ 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the Castle.—But I 
cannot help seeming to perceive a confirmation of what I had just 
hinted at in this story. A high instinct was at work in the case, 
or I am mistaken. Is it probable that a poor child of that 
description, with whatever weariness he might be visited, would 
have ventured, under such a penalty as he would be taught to 
expect, to uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, and deliberately to 
lay himself down between them, when the rug, or the carpet, 
presented an obvious couch, still far above his pretensions—is this 
probable, I would ask, if the great power of nature, which I contend 
for, had not been manifested within him, prompting to the 
adventure? Doubtless this young nobleman (for such my mind 
misgives me that he must be) was allured by some memory, not 
amounting to full consciousness, of his condition in infancy, when 
he was used to be lapped by his mother, or his nurse, in just such 
sheets as he there found, into which he was now but creeping 
back as into his proper incunabula, and resting-place.—By no 
other theory than by this sentiment of a pre-existent state (as I 
may call it), can I explain a deed so venturous, and, indeed, upon 
any other system, so indecorous, in this tender, but unreasonable, 
sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem White was so impressed with a belief of 
metamorphoses like this frequently taking place, that in some sort 
to reverse the wrongs of fortune in these poor changelings, he 
instituted an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it was his 
pleasure to officiate as host and waiter. It was a solemn supper 
held in Smithfield, upon the yearly return of the fair of St. 
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Bartholomew. Cards were issued a week before to the master-sweeps 
in and about the metropolis, confining the invitation to their 
younger fry. Now and then an elderly stripling would get in 
among us, and be good-naturedly winked at; but our main body 
were infantry. One unfortunate wight, indeed, who, relying upon 
his dusky suit, had intruded himself into our party, but by tokens 
was providentially discovered in time to be no chimney-sweeper, 
(all is not soot which looks so,) was quoited out of the presence with 
universal indignation, as not having on the wedding garment ; but 
in general the greatest harmony prevailed. The place chosen was 
a convenient spot among the pens, at the north side of the fair, not so 
far distant as to be impervious to the agreeable hubbub of that vanity, 
but remote enough not to be obvious to the interruption of every 
gaping spectator init® The guests assembled about seven. In those 
little temporary parlours three tables were spread with napery, not 
so fine as substantial, and at every board a comely hostess presided 
with her pan of hissing sausages. The nostrils of the young rogues 
dilated at the savour. James White, as head waiter, had charge of 
the first table; and myself, with our trusty companion Bigod, 
ordinarily ministered to the other two. There was clambering and 
jostling, you may be sure, who should get at the first table, for 
Rochester in his maddest days could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. After some general 
expression of thanks for the honour the company had done him, his 
inaugural ceremony was to clasp the greasy waist of old dame 
Ursula (the fattest of the three), that stood frying and fretting, 
half-blessing, half-cursing ‘‘the gentleman,” and imprint upon her 
chaste lips a tender salute, whereat the universal host would set 
up a shout that tore the concave, while hundreds of grinning teeth 
startled the night with their brightness. O it was a pleasure to 
see the sable younkers lick in the unctuous meat, with his more 
unctuous sayings—how he would fit the tit-bits to the puny mouths, 
reserving the lengthier links for the seniors—how he would 
intercept a morsel even in the jaws of some young desperado, 
declaring it ‘‘ must to the pan again to be browned, for it was not 
fit for a gentleman’s eating ”—how he would recommend this slice 
of white bread, or that piece of kissing-crust, to a tender juvenile, 
advising them all to have a care of cracking their teeth, which were 
their best patrimony, —how genteely he would deal about the small 
ale, as if it were wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if it 
were not good, he should lose their custom; with a special recom- 
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mendation to wipe the lip before drinking. Then we had our 
toasts—‘‘ the King ”—‘‘ the Cloth,”—which, whether they under- 
stood or not, was equally diverting and flattering ; and for a 
crowning sentiment, which never failed, “‘ May the Brush super- 
sede the Laurel!” All these, and fifty other fancies, which were 
rather felt than comprehended by his guests, would he utter, stand- 
ing upon tables, and prefacing every sentiment with a ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, give me leave to propose so and so,” which was a prodigious 
comfort to those young orphans; every now and then stuffing into 
his mouth (for it did not do to be squeamish on these occasions) in- 
discriminate pieces of those reeking sausages, which pleased them 
mightily, and was the savouriest part, you may believe, of the 
entertainment. 


Golden lads and lassies must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust— 


James White is extinct, and with him these suppers have long 
ceased. He carrried away with him half the fun of the world 
when he died—of my world at least. His old clients look for 
him among the pens; and, missing him, reproach the altered 
feast of St. Bartholomew, and the glory of Smithfield departed for 
ever. 


198. In an attempt to do something in the manner of 
Charles Lamb, it is necessary to fix upon a subject suitable 
to your own disposition. It should be a subject suggested 
by some experience or observation of your own; a subject 
upon which your imagination has dwelt to some extent ; 
and, finally, a subject which arouses in your mind some 
memory, half pleasant, half sad, which gives scope to your 
‘gentler emotions. The following example is the work of a 
girl of fifteen. She had read the essay in § 197 and one or 
two others, and a free choice of subject was allowed under 
the sole stipulation that it was to be suited to the man- 
ner of Lamb. Of course, Lamb’s humour, wit, fancy 
and literary skill were too rare to be caught in a short 
essay written under school conditions. Nevertheless, the 
example is worth reading, and it will be interesting and 
instructive for you to examine its merits and its weakness 
carefully. 
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199. ON GARDENS. 


One fine evening of last summer, I was walking through a little 
old-fashioned village just on this side of the Tweed, when my 
experienced eye espied a garden,—understand me—not an ordinary 
garden kept neat and trim under its owner’s watchful eye, but one 
in which all kinds of weeds throve quite as hardily as the sweet- 
scented flowers. In the midst of the wilderness stood a tiny 
cottage—not one where liveried servants stood sentinel, but in truth 
one of the ‘‘ stately homes of England ”—its stateliness guarded 
and kept sacred by one of the most beautiful old ladies it has ever 
been my privilege to meet. But, to return to the garden—for, 
although the ladies,are very interesting, I cannot allow them to 
monopolise my time :—and indeed it was to me 


the loveliest paradise 
That mortal eye might wish to see. 


The fragrant honeysuckle and moss-roses clambered up the fence ; 
old-fashioned sweet peas and nasturtiums encircled the mullioned 
windows and peeped in at the door, while other gay flowers filled 
the spaces intervening with a bright profusion. The twining ivy 
and fresh green hops formed cool bowers at uncertain intervals 
round the garden; and up and down the moss-grown paths pat- 
tered the little feet of rosy children, chasing away sorrow and 
bidding mirth follow them, whithersoever they went. 

Slowly, and still more slowly, the sun sank golden in the west, 
until the last rays gleamed over the fairy dell, and transformed 
it into a place of dazzling loveliness, too sacred for the human eye 
to rest upon. It was truly enchanting. No artist could imitate its 
beauty ; and well mightest thou ask in the language of Thomson :— 


Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill 
And lose them in each other ? 


O, how such a sight tempts me to brood over past sorrows and 
dwell upon the dark face of life! But seest thou the garden now? 
It has changed, and bids thee look towards the future. 

The dawn comes ; and as the monarch of the morning rises with 
solemnity from the East, the old garden puts on another aspect. 
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The flowers seem yet more beautiful, as the drops of pearl hang 
pendant on their fragrant petals, while the fresh glory of the sun- 
rise still makes itself manifest on more than one bunch of ripe fruit 
which droopsfrom the heavy-laden branches. Humming bees quickly 
make their way from flower to flower in search of their rich store ; 
the summer songsters make music in the hearts of the harvesters, as 
they wended their way to the waving fields of yellow corn. 

As I watched, my mind took me back to the days of my youth 
when I, a city-bred urchin, had contrived to win the favour of one 
of my worthy aunts (long since deceased) ; and, as a result, had 
been allowed to pay her a visit in the summer. It was during one 
of these visits that I had seen a similar garden,—not my aunt’s, I 
would have you know, for woe betide any hapless weed that dared 
appear above the surface of that trim garde-»,—but the garden of 
my greatest friend—such a dear man was he ! 

There it was, too, in a garden like this that my friend and I 
would sit and talk about everything that lay outside our little world 
—the great metropolis, the victories of our navy on the high seas, 
and the heroic deeds of Florence Nightingale, until our young 
hearts would swell with pride at the bravery of England, and we 
too would wish to do something whereby we could make the fame 
of England doubly great. 

These talks we very much cherished ; for then it was that our 
kind friend would comfort us and bid us be patient. ‘‘I would 
wish you to know,” he said, “ that the One above knows best. If 
He wishes you to become great like Nelson He will help you ; but 
if it be His will that you should remain in a lowly position, fill that 
position to the best of your ability and you will be as valuable in 
His sight as your friend.” 

None of us will forget his words, for in after years, although we 
are scattered, we still possess a binding link. With the death of 
my friend, and the departure of my comrades, the glory of the 
village went for ever. Never more shall I be able to think of my- 
self as a child in that village,—sorrow broods too heavily upon me. 

I know I shall not meet some of my friends again. Some of them 
sleep peacefully in the little churchyard ; others, maybe, are toiling 
in another land or resting in a soldier’s grave ; and I alone remain. 

Ah me! 
The world is full of partings such as this: 
A thrill, a voiceless challenge and reply, 
And sudden parting after. 
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200. No girl need be ashamed of such an essay as this, 
especially when it is considered as an imitation of Charles 
Lamb carried out in a limited time. It ends rather 
abruptly and over-sadly ; yet, in spite of a few unsuitable 
expressions, there are touches which show that the original 
essay has been enjoyed intelligently and imitated with care 
and sympathy. . > 


EXERCISE XXXV. 


(1) Write an essay on any subject suited to the manner 


(2) Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) A London Newsboy. 

(b) A Coffee Stall in early morning. 
(c) The Adventures of a Sixpence, 
(d) My Books. 

(e) My Dreams. 

(f) My Native Village. 

(g) A Discourse on Apples. 

(h) Recollections of my Schooldays. 
(i) My Uncles and Aunts. 

(j) Ancient Customs and Fashions. 


LESSON XXXVI. 


"~ 


prrs COMPOSITION FOR EXAMINATION. 


= 201. Our previous lessons have dealt with composition 
as an end in itself, as the expression of your knowledge or 
your thoughts in a lucid manner, and as an exercise 
pleasurable and valuable to you for its own sake. Such a 
power of expression is, however, a necessity as well as a 
pleasure to all educated persons, and it should be 
adequately tested in all public examinations which seek to 
estimate a candidate’s general ability. We may there- 
fore conclude this book with a few remarks on this aspect 
of our subject. 

The especial feature of an examination-essay is that it 
has to be done under a strict limitation of time which is 
rarely long enough to enable a good essayist to do justice 
to his theme. Under these circumstances it is well to act 
up to the principle that quality, and not quantity, is to be 
your first consideration. The examiner does not wish to 
test how much you know; but rather how you can arrange 
and express what you know about the subject proposed. 
He ought not to be interested to learn your opinions, or 
be critical of these; his business is with the suitability 
of your language, the structure of your sentences and 
paragraphs, the orderly presentment and logical develop- 
ment of your materials. Do not aim, therefore, at length 
so much as clearness and arrangement. 


202. Begin by thinking carefully over your ideas of the 
subject given : on no account commence writing until you 
have an outline of your essay worked out. Not less than 
one-eighth of your time should be spent in jotting down 
and arranging the matter that you intend to introduce. 


255 
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Keep your eye on the possibility, especially present at 
examinations, of bad proportion; keep the various parts 
of your subject in due bounds; and—as a special warning 
which ought to be needless—do not digress from the 
subject, but keep clearly to the logical development of it. 

The intrusion of the personal equation is here most 
undesirable, especially in the form of sentimentality, 
egotism, or conscious wit. Avoid, too, flowery and fanciful 
language: while, at the opposite pole, beware of slang and 
familiarity. These points must be especially insisted 
upon; because the defects they refer to would obscure 
what the examination is designed to discover. Similarly 
it is unwise to intrude such special information as an 
ordinary person Would not possesss ; e.g. you have no right 
to assume an examiner’s familiarity with your local 
geography or with the technical points concerning a piece 
of machinery. 

Finally—leave yourself reasonable time for revision. 
Examiners frequently have to deal with essays which 
conclude with the hurried legend “No time to finish.” 
They will have no sympathy with such a complaint, and 
you will only obtain the credit of a badly-finished essay. 
Arrange your materials so as to finish at least ten minutes 
before the time is expired. Then revise carefully. Correct 
misspellings, attend to the punctuation, remove ambiguities, 
eliminate grammatical or other errors. These are always 
more numerous than candidates would credit; and ex- 
aminers must ascribe such mistakes either to ignorance 
or to carelessness, and in either case must penalise them. 
Bad writing is also a handicap to you, if only because it 
is uncomfortable to read; and the use of abbreviations— 
such as &, 2 men, advt., and so on—is equally to be 
avoided, although figures should be used for dates and in 
statistical matters. 


203. These little pieces of advice are made necessary 
by the conditions under which your examination is held. 
They are after all but a repetition of what we have before 
said several times. Some of them obviously apply to 
composition on any theme; and all of them are made 
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necessary by the special circumstances of the case. Our 
English style has to adapt itself to many conditions ; and, 
although it is true that the best writing is done slowly, it 
is none the less useful to be ready with our pen and to 
be able to set forth our ideas clearly as well as quickly. 
Every sentence that we write ought to be lucid and gram- 
matically perfect; and we must continue our practice in 
composition until this result is as natural and spontaneous 
a product of our minds as is accuracy in arithmetical 
processes. 


EXERCISE XXXVI. 


Write one of the following essays :— 
(a) English Weather (3-hour) ; 
(b) The Mediterranean Sea (1 hour) ; 
(c) The British Parliament (14 hours). 


SECTION G.—PRECIS-WRITING. 


—————————— 


LESSON XXXVII. 
PRECIS- WRITING. 


204. Definition of a Précis. The word précis means 
an abstract, abridgment, or summary. Ina technical sense, 
however, it is usually applied to a condensed report 
or narrative, compiled from a series of documents, generally 
letters, relating to some important question or event. In 
another sense a précis is merely an abridged statement or 
summary of the substance of some lengthy passage, e.g. a 
speech, or an extract from a book. This latter kind of 
precis, owing to its use in newspapers, may for convenience 
be called journalistic. | 


205. Utility of Précis-writing. A précis is intended to 
enable the reader to gain a knowledge of the contents of 
the document or documents from which the précis was 
compiled. In official and commercial life its object is 
therefore to save time. For the learner précis-writing has 
a value of its own as an exercise in composition, in that it 
helps towards the acquisition of a concise and lucid style. 
As a mental discipline, too, it is of service, for it requires 
ability to distinguish between the essential and the super- 
fluous; in other words it calls for the exercise of sound 
judgment and accurate discrimination. 

258 
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RULES FOR THE COMPILATION OF A PRECIS. 


206. Skill in the art of précis-writing depends largely 
upon practice. Consequently in this, as in other exercises 
of composition, progress may at first be slow. The object 
of the following rules is to show how by the exercise of 
thought and common sense facility may be acquired. 


207. First master the subject-matter of the passage or 
correspondence to be summarised. If the précis required 
be that of a long continuous passage, read the whole 
extract through so as to form some idea of its subject and 
contents. If one reading fails to impress the details on 
your mind, you must read the extract a ‘second time and, 
if necessary, a third time till this is done. You will find 
that your ability to seize the details with certainty and 
quickness will rapidly increase with practice. 


208. When you are certain that you are familiar with 
the passage set, read it again, this time marking or under- 
lining the parts which you think contain the most salient 
points. Then prepare a skeleton or outline précis, con- 
taining all the points that you have thus noted. (For an 
example of an outline précis see § 219.) 


209. Next go over your outline, comparing it with the 
original and striking out everything that, on a final 
examination, does not seem to you absolutely essential. 
You can now proceed to write the précis itself. This 
should be a continuous narrative in clear simple language, 
and you should aim throughout at brevity and extreme 
precision of statement. 


210. The steps pointed out in the preceding sections 
should be carefully followed at first, but in a short time 
you will probably find the outline précis is no longer 
necessary. You should, however, never abandon the prac- 
tice of marking the salient or important points, and should 
never hurry over the study of the passage. Nine bad 
précis out of ten are bad because the writer misunderstood 
and misrepresented his original.. 
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211. The most elementary form of a précis is that in 
which it is required to state under one main title or head- 
ing the substance of an extract of some length, and, under 
sub-headings, the substance of each paragraph of the ex- 
tract. This exercise is extremely simple and calls chiefly 
for the exercise of common sense. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remember that the sub-headings should have some 
relation to the main head, as the latter must really give 
the substance of the former. When a précis is required 
at the same time, the headings should serve as guide-posts 
in the composition of the précis, which should deal with 
each of them in turn. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop PRÉCIS. 


212. It must be brief. This, as already pointed out, is 
the chief object of a précis. But it is to be borne in mind 
that a précis must also be a continuous statement. Thus, 
while brevity of expression is essential, such brevity is not 
to be secured by the omission of connecting words: in 
other words telegraphic English must be avoided. 
Neither is brevity to be secured by a series of disjointed 
simple sentences: you should bring into one sentence as 
many related facts as possible. On the other hand guard 
against the use of excessively long sentences and against 
comprising in one sentence facts which have no logical 
connexion. 


213. A précis must make good sense and must be clear. 
Avoid figurative language; omit metaphors and similes; 
use adjectives and adverbs sparingly. Redundancy and 
the use of ambiguous words often make a précis hard to 
follow. Do not think that a good précis can be produced 
by the simple process of leaving out some sentences, or 
some words of each sentence. You should as a rule re- 
write the passage in your own words. But take care not 
to put in your own ideas or to alter the author’s meaning. 
A précis of ordinary length (say 200 words or less) must 
be thrown into one continuous paragraph. 
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214. Arrangement is another important matter in a 
précis. The order in which the ideas are to be presented is 
necessarily left to your discretion, but you should not 
without good reason depart from the order of the original. 


215. Uniformity is also requisite. Be careful to keep 
the narrative in the same tense throughout (it is desirable 
to avoid the historic present), and make no sudden changes 
in pronouns. Direct quotations should as a rule be 
changed into reported speech and, if there is a con- 
versation in the passage to be summarised, only a brief 
abstract of it need be given. 


216. Another requisite of a good précis is right per- 
spective. You must assess things at their proper value 
and see things and events in their proper relationship, 
subordinating the unimportant to the important. Small 
details, especially illustrative details, comparisons, and 
examples, should be either omitted or brought together 
into one sentence; and similarly one general expression 
should take the place of a list; e.g. the sentence “ His 
collection included weapons of every variety, from the 
rifles, revolvers, and bayonets of modern European warfare 
to the tomahawks, spears, and poisoned arrows of primitive 
and savage life” might be summarised thus: “ His collection 
contained weapons of all kinds, civilised and uncivilised.” 


217. Before proceeding to the working of the exercises 
on this Lesson, attempt the following example, and com- 
pare your précis with the solution given below. 


218. EXAMPLE |. 


State under one title or heading the substance of the 
following extract, and write a précis of the extract :— 


To account for a superiority over Hngland—which, I think, as 
regards art, is incontestable—it must be remembered that the 
painter’s trade in France is a very good one; better appreciated, 
better understood, and, generally, far better paid than with us. 
There are a dozen excellent schools in which a lad may enter here, 
and, under the eye of a practised master, learn the apprenticeship 
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of his art at an expense of about ten pounds a year. In England 
there is no school except the Academy, unless the student can afford 
to pay a very large sum, and place himself under the tuition of some 
particular artist. “Iere a young man, for his ten pounds, has all 
sorts of accessory instructions, models, etc. ; and has further, and 
for nothing, numberless incitements to study his profession which 
are not to be found in England ;—the streets are filled with picture- 
shops, the people themselves are pictures walking about; the 
churches, theatres, eating-houses, concert-rooms, are covered with 
pictures ; Nature itself is inclined more kindly to him, for the sky 
is a thousand times more bright and beautiful, and the sun shines 
for the greater part of the year. Add to this, incitements more 
selfish, but quite as powerful: a French artist is paid very hand- 
somely ; for five hu@idred a year is much where all are poor; and 
has a rank in society rather above his merits than below them, being 
caressed by hosts and hostesses in places where titles are laughed 
at, and a Baron is thought of no more account than a banker’s 
clerk. 


SOLUTION. 


219. (a) Title or Heading :— 


Reasons for the superiority of French art to English art. 

(b) Outline Précis :— 

French art superior to English—painter’s trade better understood 
and paid in France—dozen excellent schools—cheapness of schools— 
no schools save Academy in England—cost of private tuition—acces- 
sories supplied in schools in France—greater inducements to study 
art in France, e.g. numerous picture-shops, picturesqueness of 
people, abundance of pictures—Nature more favourable to art in 
France, sun, sky, etc.—good pay of French artist—his rank in, and 
treatment by, society. 

(c) Précis :— 

The incontestable superiority of French to English art is due to 
various causes. In France art is better understood and paid, while 
there are excellent schools where, ata trifling cost, the technicalities 
of painting may be learned. In England, on the other hand, 
there is no school save the Academy, and private instruction is 
very costly. In France, also, there are many incitements to the 
study of art, including the great demand for pictures everywhere 
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and the great supply of examples for study, the bright sun and 
abundant sunshine, the handsome profits of the artist, and his good 
social position. 


This précis might be still further compressed as 
follows :— 


The incontestable superiority of French to English art is due to 
the fact that in France art is better understood and paid, while the 
artist has a better social position, and his work is in greater 
demand. Again, France has the advantage of cheap and excellent 
schools for artistic training, subjects for pictures are numerous, and 
nature itself favours painters with a brighter sky and more 
abundant sunshine. 


220. No hard and fast rule can beslaid down as to the 
length of a précis, which must obviously vary with the 
character of the passage to be summarised, but as a rule 
it should not greatly exceed one-fourth of the length of 
the original. 


Ex@ERcIsES XXXVII. (a), 


1. 


In all country places a great deal too much is done for the poor 
by philanthropic ladies. What the country poor really want is not 
that something should be done for them, but that they should be 
given the opportunity to do it for themselves. Those tiresome, 
amateur theatrical performances by the ‘‘local gentry ” should be 
superseded by performances given by the rustics themselves por- 
traying their own lives. Village dances should not be performed 
under the patronage of anyone. They should be spontaneously 
organised by the villagers themselves. The library of the village 
institute might very well be relieved of its ponderous tomes, as 
well as of its very frivolous and sporting side, and books sub- 
stituted which are more likely to suit the tastes of the villagers as 
well as elevate those tastes. Debating societies, cricket clubs, 
and other social organisations should be self-supporting and or- 
ganised by the young men of the village. There is too much 
patronage in our country village life. Our villagers should be 
made more self-reliant, more self-supporting. The rich can help 
very materially, but not by patronage, to make rural life more 
bearable for the poor who labour with their hands. 
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2. 


Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his avowed opinion, 
which he had exerted himself with an extreme degree of heat to 
enforce ; and the violent agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rather reprimanding me, alarmed me so, that I 
heartily repented of my having unthinkingly introduced the sub- 
ject. I myself, however, grew warm, and the change was great 
from the calm state of philosophical discussion in which we had 
a little while before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British Parliament, in which I 
alleged that any question, however unreasonable or unjust, might 
be carried by a venal majority ; and I spoke with high admiration 
of the Roman Senate, as if composed of men sincerely desirous to 
resolve what they sh®uld think best’ for their country. My friend 
would allow no such character to the Roman Senate ; and he main- 
tained that the British Parliament was not corrupt, and that there 
was no occasion to corrupt its members ; asserting, that there ‘was 
hardly ever any question of great importance before Parliament, 
any question in which a man might not very well vote either upon 
one side or the other. 

He said there had been none in his time except that respecting 
America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was produced by my 
want of caution; and he was not then in the humour to slide into 
easy and cheerful talk. It therefore so happened, that we were 
after an hour or two very willing to separate and go to bed. 

BoswELL, 


3. 


The most remarkable feature of the work which Stevenson has 
left is its singular combination of style and romance. It has so 
happened, and the accident has gained almost the strength of a 
tradition, that the most assiduous followers of romance have been 
careless stylists. They have trusted to the efficacy of their situa- 
tion and incident, and have too often cared little about the manner 
of its presentation. By an odd piece of irony style has been left to 
the cultivation of those who have little or nothing to tell. Sir 
Walter Scott himself, with all his splendid romantic and tragic 
gifts, often, in Stevenson’s perfectly just phrase, ‘‘ fobs us off with 
languid and inarticulate twaddle.” He wrote carelessly and geni- 
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ally, and then breakfasted, and began the businessof theday. But 
Stevenson, who had romance tingling in every vein of his body, set 
himself laboriously and patiently to train his other faculty, the 
faculty of style. Let no one say that “ reading and writing comes 
by nature,” unless he is prepared to be classed with the foolish 
burgess who said it first. A poet is born, not made—so is every 
man,—but he is born raw. Stevenson’s life was a grave devction 
to the education of himself in the art of writing. Those who deny 
the necessity, or decry the utility, of such an education, are gener- 
ally deficient in a sense of what makes good literature—they are 
“ word-deaf,” as others are colour-blind.—W. RALEIGH. 


4. 


Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. ‘Clive had received 
secret intelligence of the design, had made his arrangements, and, 
exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was 
awakened by the alarm and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them elephants whose foreheads were 
armed with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shock of these living battering-rams. But the huge 
beasts no sooner felt the English musket-balls than they turned 
round and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude 
which had urged them forward. A raft was launched onthe water 
which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that his 
gunners at that post did not understand their business, took the 
management of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in 
a few minutes. Where the moat was dry the assailants mounted 
with great boldness, but they were received with a fire so heavy 
and so well directed, that it soon quelled the courage even of 
fanaticism and intoxication. The rear ranks of the English kept 
the front ranks supplied with a constant succession of loaded 
muskets, and every shot told on the living mass below. After 
three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

MACAULAY. 


5. 


He who then rambled to what is now the gayest and most 
crowded part of Regent Street found himself in a solitude, and was 
sometimes so fortunate as to have a shot at a woodcock. On the 
north the Oxford road ran between hedges. Three or four hundred 
yards to the south were the garden walls of a few great houses, 
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which were considered as quite out of town. On the west was a 
meadow renowned for a spring from which, long afterwards, Con- 
duit Street was named. On the east was a field not to be passed 
without a shudder by any Londoner of that age. There, as in a 
place far from the haunts of men, had been dug, twenty years 
before, when the great plague was raging, a pit into which the 
dead carts had nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly 
believed that the earth was deeply tainted with infection, and 
could not be disturbed without imminent risk to human life. No 
foundations were laid there till two generations had passed without 
any return of the pestilence, and till the ghastly spot had long been 
surrounded by buildings. 

We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the 
streets and squafes then bore the same aspect as at present. The 
great majority of the houses, indeed, have, since that time, been 
wholly, or in great part, rebuilt. If the most fashionable parts of 
the capital could be placed before us, such as they then were, we - 
should be disgusted by their squalid appearance, and poisoned by 
their noisome atmosphere. 

In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market was held close to 
the dwellings of the great. Fruit women screamed, carters fought, 
cabbage stalks and rotten apples acoumulated in heaps at the 
thresholds of the Countess of Berkshire and of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham.—MACAULAY. 


6. 


The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of 
William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclamations 
at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed 
the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the 
hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and 
melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall 
where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the 
placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither mili- — 
tary nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with 
grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under 
Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and 
seventy lords, three-fourths of the Upper House as the Upper 
House then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
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assembling to the tribunal. The junior Baron present led the way, 
George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memor- 
able defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by 
the brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 

The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears 
or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered together, 
from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, 
grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives 
of every science and of every art. There were seated round the 
Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of Brunswick. 
There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imita- 
tions of the stage. There the historian of the Roman Empire 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. 
There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. —MacavLay. 


d; 


A history in which every particular incident may be true may on 
the whole be false. The circumstances which have most influence 
on the happiness of mankind, the changes of manners and morals, 
the transition of communities from poverty to wealth, from know- 
ledge to ignorance, from ferocity to humanity—these are, for the 
most part, noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely indicated 
by what historians are pleased to call important events. They are 
not achieved by armies or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned 
by no treaties and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in 
every school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten 
thousand firesides. The upper current of society presents no cer- 
tain criterion by which we can judge of the direction in which the 
under current flows. We read of defeats and victories, but we 
know that nations may be miserable amidst victories and pros- 
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perous afnidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers and 
of the rise of profligate favourites. But we must remember how 
small a proportion the good or evil effected by a single statesman 
can bear to the good or evil of a great social system. 


221. You should now be in a position to attempt 
précis of a more difficult character. First, however, study 
the working of the following examples. 


222. ExamMpueE II, 


(i) State unger one heading or title the main purport— 


(a) of the passage as a whole; 
(b) of each paragraph of the passage. 


(ii) Write a précis of the passage. 


In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising from so dis- 
tracted a state of affairs, reckless and profuse expense distinguished 
the courts of the lesser nobles, as well as of the superior princes ; 
and their dependents, in imitation, expended in rude but magnifi- 
cent display the wealth which they extorted from the people. A 
tone of romantic and chivalrous gallantry (which, however, was 
often disgraced by unbounded license) characterised the intercourse 
between the sexes ; and the language of knight-errantry was yet 
used, and its observances followed, though the pure spirit of 
honourable love and benevolent enterprise, which it inculcates, had 
ceased to qualify and atone for its extravagances. The jousts and 
tournaments, the entertainments and revels, which each petty court 
displayed, invited to France every wandering adventurer ; and it 
was seldom that, when arrived there, he failed to employ his rash 
courage and headlong spirit of enterprise in actions for which his 
happier native country afforded no free stage. 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm from the various 
woes with which it was menaced, the tottering throne was ascended 
by Louis XI., whose character, evil as it was in itself, met, com- 
bated, and in a great degree neutralised, the mischiefs of the time— 
as poisons of opposing qualities are said, in ancient books of medi- 
cine, to have the power of counteracting each other. 
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Brave enough for every useful and political purpose, Lguis had 
not a spark of that romantic valour, or of the pride generally 
associated with it, which fought on for the point of honour, when 
the point of utility had been long gained. Calm, crafty, and pro- 
foundly attentive to his own interest, he made every sacrifice, both 
of pride and passion, which could interfere withit. He was careful 
in disguising his real sentiments and purposes from all who ap. 
proached him, and frequently used the expressions, ‘‘ that the king 
knew not how to reign, who knew not how to dissemble ; and that, 
for himself, if he thought his very cap knew his secrets, he would 
throw it into the fire.” No man of his own, or of any other time, 
better understood how to avail himself of the frailties of others, 
and when to avoid giving any advantage by the untimely in- 
dulgence of his own. ə 

He was by nature vindictive and cruel, even to the extent of 
finding pleasure in the frequent executions which he commanded. 
But, as no touch of mercy ever induced him to spare, when he 
could with safety condemn, so no sentiment of vengeance ever 
stimulated him to a premature violence. He seldom sprang on his 
prey till it was fairly within his grasp, and till all hope of rescue 
was vain; and his movements were so studiously disguised, that 
his success was generally what first announced to the world the 
object he had been manceuvring to attain. 


223. On reading through this extract we find that it 
deals with France and the character of Louis XI. The 
first paragraph sets out the condition of France when 
that sovereign came to the throne, the second paragraph 
suggests that the character of Louis counteracted the 
existing evils, the third and fourth describe certain traits 
of his character. We thus arrive at the following head- 
ings :— | 

(a) Main head— | 

The character of Louis XI. 

(b) Sub-heads— 

State of France at the accession of Louis. 


His evil character an antidote to the evils of 
his time. 


f 
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e The craft and dissimulation of his nature. 
His cruelty, vindictiveness, and secrecy. 


If we proceed further to analyse each paragraph of the 
extract we find the important details to be as follows :— 


Paragraph I.—Distracted state of France. 
Extravagance of nobles and their depen- 
dents. 
Tone and externals of chivalry preserved 
though its spirit lost. 
Adventurers attracted to France. 


Paragraph II.—The throne tottering. 
‘Louis XI.’s character evil in itself. 
It acted as an antidote to the mischiefs of 
the time. 


Paragraph III.—Louis’ lack of romantic courage. 

His calmness, craftiness, and attention 
to his own interests. His lack of 
pride and passion. 

His ability to conceal his real sentiments. 


Paragraph IV.—Louis’ nature vindictive and cruel. 
His want of mercy. 
His ability to disguise his movements. 


We can now combine these details into a précis as 
follows :— 


At the accession of Louis XI. to the tottering throne of 
France that country was in a distracted condition. The 
nobles were wasteful and extortionate, the true spirit of 
chivalry had been lost, though its outward observances 
and its extravagances were still maintained, with the 
result that many daring and formidable adventurers from 
other countries were attracted to France. The character 
of Louis XI., evil in itself, opposed and largely neutralised 
the evils of the time. Louis was without a spark of 
honourable pride. By nature calm, crafty, selfish, unin- 
fluenced by pride or passion, he possessed in a supreme 
degree the ability to conceal his own sentiments and to 
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take advantage of the weaknesses of others. His gruelty 
and vindictiveness were beyond measure, and he dis- 
guised his movements so carefully that his success was 
usually the first announcement of his aims. 


224, ExamĮmPLE III. 


(i) Assign a title to the following passage. 


(ii) Write a précis of it in about a third of its present 
length (238 words). 


It is true that in this respect Mr. Green does not stand alone. 
It is also true that from the days of Lord Mad@sulay historians 
have justified themselves by his example in the use of rhetorical 
exaggeration, on the supposition that in no other way is it possible 
to represent to the dull and jaded perceptions of modern times the 
stirring incidents and emotions of the past. Mr. Green may think 
he has sufficient warrant for following a precedent sanctioned 
by such eminent authority. We think otherwise. Not even in 
histories written for readers whose judgment and knowledge may 
be mature enough to prevent their being misled, ought the baseless 
suggestions of the imagination to intrude upon the strict province 
of fact. But in histories for the inexperienced and uninitiated, 
who are sure to take on trust all that their teacher tells them, and 
are likely to be more impressed by the fictitious than the true, this 
license is even less justifiable. 

Many readers of Mr. Green’s book will place implicit confidence 
in a writer whose style and whose genius they cannot fail to 
admire. Their conceptions of social progress, their judgment of 
past events, of the great personages who have moulded and 
modified our national destiny, will be determined exclusively by a 
perusal of Mr. Green’s pages. In this case, therefore, strict 
accuracy is more important than in works which make no preten- 
sions to speak with authority. 


225. Model Solution—not to be read till you have 
worked the passage for yourself. 


(i) A review of Mr. Green’s History [or of Green’s 
Short History of the English People. Anyone who is 
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acquainted with the subject will guess that this is the 
book which is under discussion. But you would not be 
penalised for not knowing this]. 


(ii) In introducing picturesque exaggeration into his 
History with the aim of making it appeal to modern 
readers, Mr. Green may think himself justified by the fact 
that previous historians, following Macaulay’s example, 
have done the same. But such license, dangerous even to 
mature readers, is unwarrantable in manuals written for 
beginners. Many trustful admirers will derive their 
judgments of social progress and of historic events and 
characters exclusively from Mr. Green. His book should 
therefore be strigtly accurate. 


226. Exampre IV. 
(i) Assign a title to the following passage. 


(ii) Write a précis of it in about a third of its present 
length (211 words). 


Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the 
moderate and comprehensive policy of the Romans. If we turn 
our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold despotism 
in the centre, and weakness in the extremities; the collection of 
the revenue, or the administration of justice, enforced by the 
presence of an army; hostile barbarians established in the heart of 
the country, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the pro- 
vinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, though incapable of 
freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world was uniform, 
voluntary, and permanent. The vanquished nations, blended into 
one great people, resigned the hope of resuming their independence, 
and scarcely considered their own existence as distinct from the 
existence of Rome. The established authority of the emperors 
pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their dominions, and 
was exercised with the same facility on the banks of the Thames, 
or of the Nile, as on those of the Tiber. The legions were destined 
to serve against the public enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom 
required the aid of a military force. In this state of general 
security, the leisure as well as opulence, both of the prince and the 
people, were devoted to improve and adorn the Roman empire. 


227. Model Solution :— 
(i) Roman Rule, 
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contrary, ruling moderately, and bringing her most dis- 
tant provinces under one powerful yet sympathetic system, 
obtained willing submission, and was free to devote her 
energies to the adornment of her broad-based empire. 


@ 
WXERCISES XXXVII. (b). 


i 


The principle of democracy is that all persons who are fit to per- 
form the duties of citizens should have a share in the direction of 
the State. In ancient communities the scope of this principle was 
limited by distinctions of blood; thus, a child born at Athens 
did not become a citizen unless it was the child of a citizen. 
Modern democracy extends the right of citizenship to all natives of 
a certain territory, provided they obey the laws and pay taxes if 
required. ; 

Several reasons may be given for referring questions regarding 
the State to the whole body of its subjects. No individual or class 
is fit to exercise uncontrolled power. The members of a govern- 
ment are not likely to understand their business thoroughly unless 
they are compelled to go out among the people, to study thə 
popular mind, and even to defer a little to popular prejudices. 
Again, by consulting the people we secure their active co-operatiog 
in the work of government. Discipline is best maintained among 
intelligent men by avoiding arbitrary methods, and by leading 
them to exercise their own judgment and sense of right. Itis also 
to be observed that the general community forms a tribunal to 
which we can appeal against the selfish and sectional interests 
which may seek to prevail against the general good. At the same 
time, we must not forget that selfish interests may be so combined 
as to command a majority, and so the principle of democracy may 
be perverted to wrong purposes. 


8. E. C. 18 


b . 
Bs 
a 
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6 Z 


The problem of combining stability, capacity, and political free- 
dom has, in modern constitutional monarchies of the English 
type, been most fully met by a careful division of powers. The 
sovereignty is strietly hereditary, surrounded by a very large 
amount of reverence, and sheltered by constitutional forms from 
criticism or opposition, but at the same time it is so restricted in 
its province that it has, or ought to have, no real influence on 
legislation. The King, according to a fundamental maxim, ‘can | 
do no wrong.’ The responsibility of every political act rests solely 
with the minister, and, as he has the whole responsibility, he has a 
right to claim the whole management. The credit of success and 
the stigma of failyre belong alike to him. The King is placed 
altogether above the vicissitudes of party and of politics; he is 
confined to the discharge of certain offices which are universally 
admitted to be useful and essential, and which at the same time 
require not more than ordinary abilities. The chief efficient power, 
on the other hand, in a constitutional monarchy, is virtually, 
though not avowedly, as truly elective as in a republic, for, al- 
though the Sovereign chooses the minister, he is restricted in his 
choice to the statesman whom the dominant political party has 
selected as its leader, and who has obtained the confidence of 
Parliament. 

In this system the direct political power of the Sovereign is very 
small, but yet the position which he occupies is more important 
than might at first sight be imagined. In the first place, as the 
head of society, the patron of art, the dispenser of international 
courtesies, the supreme representative of his country in the council 
of nations, he discharges social, and, so to speak, ornamental func- 
tions, of both dignity and value, and in the next place he con- 
tributes very largely to foster the patriotic enthusiasm which is the 
animating principle and moral force of national greatness. 


? 


The man who appears to have contributed most largely to the 
formation of the Society of the Supporters of the Bill of Rights 
was Horne, the Vicar of Brentford, afterwards better known as 
Horne Tooke, who had now thrown aside the clerical profession, 
for which he was utterly unsuited, and flung himself unreservedly 
into political agitation. The great contributions to grammar and 
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the science of language which have given him a permanené¢ place in 
English literature belong to a later period of his life, and at this 
time he was known chiefly as one of the most violent agitators 
among the City politicians. He possessed some literary and still 
greater forensic ability, and was a man of undoubted energy, 
courage, honesty, and independence, but at the same time tur- 
bulent, vain, and quarrelsome, and very unscrupulous about the 
means he employed. nthe cause which was raised by the Middle- 
sex election, he once aid that he was prepared to dye his black 
coat red ; and he was very active in canvassing, organising public 
meetings, writing libels, and endeavouring to hunt to death those 
unfortunate men who were accused of having committed murder in 
the riots that grew out of the election. 

Wilkes himself, and also Glynn, Sawbridge, Giver, and Towns- 
hend, who represented the City party in Parliament, were among 
the original members of the society, and a long series of tests were 
prepared to be offered to candidates at elections. Every candidate 
was required to aim at a full and equal representation of the people 
in Parliament, annual Parliaments, the exclusion from the House 
of Commons of every member who accepted any place, pension, 
contract, lottery ticket, or other form of emolument from the 
Crown; the exaction of an oath against bribery ; the impeachment 
of the Ministers who had violated the rights of the Middlesex free- 
holders, and instigated the ‘‘ massacre” of St. George’s Fields; the 
redress of the grievances of Ireland, and the restoration of the sole 
right of self-taxation to America. Horne, and a large section of 
the more respectable members, soon after retired from the society 
in consequence of the quarrel between Wilkes and Horne; but the 
seceders formed a new and very similar club, called the ‘Consti- 
tutional Society,” which was the parent of many later societies, 
such as the ‘‘ Whig Club,” the ‘‘ Friends of the People,” and the 
‘“ London Corresponding Society.” d 


4. 


Many other errors there were, which might in part have arisen 
from my being by no means conversant with plays in general, 
either in reading or at the theatre. Yet I own that, in one 
respect, I did not regret my ignorance, for as my first wish in 
attempting a play was to avoid every appearance of. plagiary, I 
thought I should stand a better chance of effecting this from being 
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in a walẹ which I had not frequented, and where, consequently, 
the progress of invention was less likely to be interrupted by 
starts of recollection. On subjects on which the mind has been 
much informed invention is slow of exerting itself. Faded ideas 
float in the fancy like half-forgotten dreams, and the imagination 
in its fullest enjoyment becomes suspicious of its offspring, and 
doubts whether it has created or adopted. With regard to some 
particular passages which on the first representation seemed gener- 
ally disliked, I confess that, if I felt any emotion of surprise, it was 
not that they were disapproved of, but that I had not before per- 
ceived that they deserved it. j 

As some part of the attack on the piece was begun too early to 
pass for the sentence of judgment, which is ever tardy in condemn- 
ing, it has been sugested to me that much of the disapprobation 
must have arisen from virulence of malice, rather than severity of 
criticism; but as I was more apprehensive of there being just 
grounds to excite the latter than conscious of having deserved the 
former, I continue not to believe that probable which I am sure 
must. have been unprovoked. However, if it was so, and I could 
even mark the quarter from whence it came, it would be ungener- 
ous to retort, for no passion suffers more than malice from dis- 
appointment. For my own part, I see no reason why the author 
of a play should not regard a first night’s audience as a candid and 
judicious friend attending, in behalf of the public, at his last 
rehearsal. If he can dispense with flattery, he is sure at least of 
sincerity.—SHERIDAN, Preface to The Rivals. 


5. 


Frederick Denison Maurice might have been buried in West- 
minster Abbey. There was no lack of men of mark who held that 
uch a public recognition of his worth was due, not only to the man 
himself, but to the honour of the Church of England. His life had 
been one of rare sanctity ; he was a philosopher of learning and 
acuteness, unsurpassed by any man of his generation ; he had done 
more than any other man of that generation to defend the Church’s 
doctrines ; to recommend her to highly-cultivated men and women ; 
to bring within her pale those who had been born outside it, or had 
wandered from it; to reconcile the revolutionary party among the 
workmen of the great cities with Christianity, order, law ; tomake 
all ranks understand that, if Christianity meant anything, it meant 
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that a man should not merely strive to save his own sgul after 
death, but that he should live heré the life of a true citizen, 
virtuous, earnest, helpful to his human brethren. 

He had been the originator of, or at least the chief mover in, 
working-men’s colleges, schemes for the higher education of women, 
for the protection of the weak and the oppressed. He had been 
the champion, the organiser, the helper with his money and time, 
of that co-operative movement—the very germ of the economy of 
the future—which seems now destined to spread, and with right 
good results, to far other classes, and in far other forms, than 
those of which ‘Mr. Maurice was thinking five-and-twenty years ago. 
His whole life had been one of unceasing labour for that which 
he believed to be truth and right, and for the practical amelioration 
of his fellow creatures. Nothing save his owm too-scrupulous 
sense of honour had prevented him from accepting some higher 
ecclesiastical preferment—which he would have used, alas ! not for 
literary leisure, not for the physical rest which he absolutely 
required, but merely as an excuse for greater and more arduous 
toil. . 

If such a man was not the man whom the Church of England 
would delight to honour, who was the man? But he was gone; 
and a grave among England’s worthies was all that could be 
offered him now; and it was offered. But those whose will on 
such a point was law, judged it to be more in keeping with the 
exquisite modesty and humility of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
that he should be laid out of sight, though not out of mind, by the 
side of his father and his mother.—C. KINGSLEY. 


6. 


In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who before he 
became an author had been allowed more time for study, with 
better means of information. His mind has a larger range, and he 
collects his images and illustrations from a more extensive circum- 
ference of science. Dryden knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden 
were formed by comprehensive speculation ; and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the 
sole praise of either ; for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope 
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did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of 
Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden observes the motions of his own mind; Pope 
constrains his mind to his own rules of composition. Dryden is 
sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, 
and gentle. Dryden’s page is a natural field, rising into in- 
equalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant 
vegetation ; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that quality 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that 
energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and animates; the 
superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
is not to be inferged that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a 
little, because Dryden had more; for every other writer since 
Milton must give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it must be 
said that, if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems, 
Dryden’s performances were always hasty, either excited by some 
external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he composed 
without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all 
that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of 
Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden’s fire the blaze is 
brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden 
often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with per- 
petual delight. This parallel will, I hope, when it is well con- 
sidered, be found just; and if the reader should suspect me, as I 
suspect myself, of some partial fondness for the memory of Dryden, 
let him not too hastily condemn me; for meditation and inquiry 
may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of my determination, — 
JOHNSON, 


vf 
In spite of his prodigious vogue, Byron has never yet, perhaps, 
had the serious admiration which he deserves. Society read him 
and talked about him, as it reads and talks about Endymion 
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to-day ; and with the same sort of result. It looked ig Byron’s 
glass as it looks in Lord Beaconsfield’s, and sees, or fancies that it 
sees, its face there ; and then it goes its way, ar d straightway forgets 
what manner of man it saw. Even of his passionate admirers, how 
many never got beyond the theatrical Byron, from whom they 
caught the fashion of deranging their hair, or of knotting their 
neck-handkerchief, or of leaving their shirt-collar unbuttoned ; 
how few profoundly felt his vital influence, the influence of his 
splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and strength ! 

His own aristocratic class, whose cynical make-believe drove 
him to fury ; the great middle-class, on whose impregnable Philis- 
tinism he shattered himself to pieces,—how little have either of 
these felt Byron’s vital influence! As the inevitable break-up of 
the old order comes, as the English middle-cl@ss slowly awakens 
from its intellectual sleep of two centuries, as our actual present 
world, to which this sleep has condemned us, shows itself more 
clearly,—our world of an aristocracy materialised and null, a 
middle-class purblind and hideous, a lower class crude and brutal, 
—we shall turn our eyes again, and to more purpose, upon this 
passionate and dauntless soldier of a forlorn hope, who, ignorant 
of the future and unconsoled by its promises, nevertheless waged 
against the conservation of the old impossible world so fiery battle ; 
waged it till he fell, —waged it with such splendid and imperish- 
able excellence of sincerity and strength. 

Wordsworth’s value is of another kind. Wordsworth has an 
insight into permanent sources of joy and consolation for mankind 
which Byron has not ; his poetry gives us more which we may rest 
upon than Byron’s,—more which we can rest upon now, and which 
men may rest upon always. I place Wordsworth’s poetry, there- 
fore, above Byron’s on the whole, although in some points he was 
greatly Byron’s inferior, and although Byron’s poetry will always, 
probably, find more readers than Wordsworth’s, and will give 
pleasure more easily. But these two, Wordsworth and Byron, 
stand, it seems to me, first and pre-eminent in actual performance, 
a glorious pair, among the English poets of this century. Keats 
had probably, indeed, a more consummate poetic gift than either 
of them ; but he died having produced too little and being as yet 
too immature torival them. I for my part can never even think of 
equalling with them any other of their contemporaries.—ARNOLD, 
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k; 


* 


The following words of common occurrence are fre- 
Students are advised to construct 
sentences contaifiing each of them, so that they may at 
once accustom themselves to their spelling and to their 


quently misspelt. 


correct use. 


accessible 
accommodate 
achieve 
acquiesce 
admissible 
advisable 
agreeable 
allege 
allegiance 
allotted 
altogether 
amiable 
analogous 
anniversary 
annotate 
anomalous 
antecedent 
apophthegms 
appreciate 
aqueous 
arraign 
ascendant 
ascendency 
~ ascertain 
assassinate 
auxiliary 
battalion 
beneficent 


beneficial 
benefiting 
besieged 
blamable 
Britain 
Briton 
buoyant 
calendar 
callous 
campaign 
canon 
cannon 
canvas, s. 
canvass, v, 
caprice 
catalogue 
catastrophe 
ceiling ` 
cometery 
ceremony 
chargeable 
coalesce 
committee 
comparative 
complement 
compliment 
conductor 
confidant 
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confident 
contemptible 
corollary 
courageous 
criticism 
cruising 
crystal 
cylinder 
defensible 
deferred 
demeanour 
deterred 
develop 
differed 
dilemma 
diocese 
diphtheria 
diphthong 
dissatisfied 
dissyllable 
drought 
dynasty 
eccentric 
ecstasy 
effervesce 
efficient 
eighth 
eligible 


es 


embarrass 
epitome 
erysipelas 
ethereal 
etiquette 
exaggerate 
excrescence 
existence 
expense 
fable 

label 
facility , 
fallacy 
fascinate 
favourable — 
feasible 
forbade 
frolicsome 
fuchsia 
fulfil 
gardener 
genealogy 
glacier 
glazier 
governor 
grievance 
guarantee 
guardian 
guiltily 
guttural 
gymnasium 
harassing 
height 
heinous 
hereditary 
hindrance 
humorous 
hyphen 
hypocrisy 
idolatrous 
immediately 
incredible 
indelible 
independent 
indescribable 
indispensable 
infinitive 
inflammation 
ingenious 


ingenuous 
initialled 
insurrection 
intelligible 
intercede 
supersede 
intimacy 
inveigle 
irrelevant 
irresistible 
isthmus 
jewellery 
jewelry 
journeys 
labyrinth 
laudable 
legitimate 
liquefy 
literally 
luncheon 
machinery 
malicious 
manœuvre 
marshalled 
martyr 
massacre 
mechanical 
medicine 
menagerie 
mercenary 
miscellaneous 
mischievous 
missile 


monasteries 


monotonous 
mortgage 
moustache 
movable 
municipal 
muscle 
muscular 
musician 
mystify 
necessitate 
negligible 
neighbour 
niece 
noticeable 
nuisance 
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obsequipus 
occurrence 
omitted 
opaque 
oscillate 
ostler 
parallel 
parliament 
participle 
peaceably 
permissible 
pernicious 
persecutor 
philippic 
picnic 
plausible 
plebeian 
politician 
potato 
precedent 
precipice 
preferred 
prejudice 
preparation 
preventible 
privilege 
proclamation 
pronunciation 
propagate 
putrefy 
quarrelled 
rarefy 
rebellion 
receptacle 
recompense 
referable 
reference 
regatta 
regrettable 
rehearsal 
remembrance 
repetition 
representative 
responsible 
retaliate 
rhetoric 
rheumatic 
rhythm 
roguery 
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sacrilege. 
sanatory 
sanitary 
scheme 
secede 
separate 
sepulchre 
sergeant 
siege 
sieve 
skilful 
solemn 
solicitor 
soliloquy 
stratagem 
stupefied 
subtle 
successful 
sufficient 
superintendent 
survivor 
suspense 


We give here a few 
inately synonymous ; 
student to distinguish 
various sets :— 


SYNONYMS. 


syllable 
symbol 
symmetrical 
symptom 
system 
tariff 
technical 
temporary 
tendency 
theatre 
tobacco 
totally 
traffic 
tranquillity 
transferable 
transitive 
transitory 
traveller 
trisyllable 
tyrannical 
umbrella 
unanimous 


it, 


unbiased 
unequalled 
unmanageable 
until 
vacillating 
valiant 
valuable 
variegated 
vengeance 
venomous 
Vicissitude 
villain , 
villainous 
visible 
vocabulary 
voluntary 
weird 
welfare 
wholly 
wondrous 
woollen 


groups of words which are approxi- 
it will be a good exercise for the 
between the individual words in the 


(a) Abandon, quit, leave, desert, forsake, relinquish, give up. 
(b) Renounce, abdicate, resign, 
(c) Eminent, great, renowned, famous, remarkable, excellent. 


(d) Temper, humour, disposition, character. 


(e) Odd, strange, singular, curious, extraordinary, wonderful. 
(f) Utility, advantage, benefit, profit, service, use. 

(g) Boldness, audacity,rashness, tem erity, effrontery,impudence. 
(h) Impetuous, violent, furious, vehement, forcible. 

(1) Thoughtless, inconsiderate, inadvertent, careless, negligent, 


inaccurate, inattentive, imprudent. 


(j) Auspicious, propitious, ominous, favourable, fortunate. 
(k) Proverb, aphorism, maxim. 
(!) Idiom, dialect, provincialism, 
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(m) Parody, burlesque, satire. 

(n) Angry, irate, irascible, wrathful. 

(o) Confirm, strengthen, support, corroborate. 
(p) Small, little, minute. 

(q) Critical, dangerous, desperate, crucial. 

(r) Clear, evident, plain, obvious. 


II. 


Prepositions to be used after certain words : — 


accord with (int.) 
accord fo (trans. ) 
adapted to a thing 
adanted for a purpose 
agreeable to 

agree to, with, among 
averse from or to 
bestow upon 

call on 

compare with 
comply with 

confer on, with 
confide in (int.) 
confide to (trans. ) 
conform to 
consonant with 
conversant with 
correspond with 
derogate from 


derogatory to 
die of or by 
differ from, with 
dimifiution of 
disappointed in 
dissent from 
expert in 
frightened at 
need of 
observance of 
prejudiced against 
prejudicial to 
reconcile to 
replete with 
resemblance to 
resolve on 

think of 

thirst for 
worthy of 


APPENDIX B. 


TEST PAPERS. 
[About One hour and a half should be allowed for each paper. ] 
i 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) My Garden. 
(b) Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(c) Convention. 
(d) The Forces of Nature. 


2. Comment on the following sentences and correct what is 
defective in them :— 

(a) Perhaps due to illegibility in writing, Pout should have been 
Pont. 

(b) On attempting to head into goal, the ball went out. 


(c) There are very many good books in our library, and which 
ought to be read. 
(d) Complimenting her though I did, she was yet angry. 


3. (a) Explain, inventing an illustrative example of each, the 
following terms :—rhetoric, euphemism, irony, bathos. 

(6) Write sentences showing that you can use the following words 
in their proper signification :—prolix, verbose ; antique, antiquated ; 
facile ; redundant. 


4. Restore the following passage of Indirect Speech to the Direct 
form :— 

“ He asked members of the House to consider with him the effect 
of their resolution. Let them ask themselves whether they could 
go before their constituents with such a proposal. Were they pre- 
pared to saddle him with that huge extra expenditure? It was two 
millions a year and might be more. They must pause before it was 


too late.” 
284. 
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I. > 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Sunday Observance. 
(b) Switzerland. 
(c) Comets. 
(d) The English Working-class. 
(e) A Modern Statesman. 


2. (a) Explain, and give an example of, each of the following :— 
paradox, satire, aphorism, solecism. 

(6) Make examples to show the various usages of the following 
words, and distinguish between the fundamental and the derived 
uses of each :—confuse, confound, infuse, consistent, touching. 


3. Define, and make an example of each :—simple sentence, com- 
plex sentence, loose sentence, periodic sentence. 


4. Paraphrase, and describe the metre of the following stanza :— 


At length they came into a larger space, 
That stretcht itself into an ample playne ; 
Through which a‘beaten broad highway did trace, 
That streight did lead to Plutoes grisly rayne. 
By that wayes side there sate internall Payne, 
And fast beside him sat tumultuous strife ; 
The one in hand an yron whip did strayne, 
The other brandished a bloody knife ; 
And both did gnash their teeth and both did threten life. 


III. 
1. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Tennyson. 

(b) Idleness. 

(c) Social Reform. 

(d) Our Method of conducting an Election. 

(e) Colonial Development in the last Twenty Years. 


2. Write sentences showing a correct use of the following 
phrases :—A jaundiced view of things; to appéal to the gallery ; 
to appeal unto Caesar ; to cross the Rubicon ; an idol of the market- 
place; to burn the candle at both ends; between Scylla and 
Charybdis ; to break a butterfly upon the wheel. 
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3. Paraphyase the following passage :— 
In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: 
To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 
Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows: 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim and power advances power ; 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please 
And rights submitted left him none to seize. 
At length his sovereign frowns; the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign of hate, 
Where’er he rns he meets a stranger’s eye ; 
His suppliants scorn him and his followers fly. 


4. Comment on the defects in the following sentences and re- 
write them in better form :— 

(a) The farmers bring their goods to market which they sell 
every Monday. 

(b) We were very annoyed at such people as you being left off 
our list. 


(c) As to him—he cannot be compared for a moment to that most 
extraordinary man, Mr. Jones. 


5. Construct three sentences with three of the following phrases 
correctly used :—in medias res; id genus omne; casus belli; in 
Jorma pauperis ; sine qua non ; tertium quid ; ad nauseam. 


LV: 


1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) The Influence of Oratory. 
(b) The Problem of the Native Races. 
(c) Modern Exploration. 
(d) The Future of the House of Lords. 
(e) Working-men on Public Bodies. 


2. Make sentences showing the different meanings of the follow- 
ing pairs of words:—amend, emend ; improve, ameliorate ; contrast, 
comparison; hateful, odious; benevolent, beneficent ; malicious, 
vindictive. 
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3. An appeal is made to you in behalf of the direct descendants 
of a great writer, who are in low circumstances: write a suitable 
letter in answer to the appeal. 


4. Explain with an example in each instance the meaning of three 
of the following terms :—antithesis, anticlimax, rhetoric, rhythm, 
assonance. 


5. Rewrite the following passage in normal English, and point 
out its special peculiarities :— : 


Notable enough, too, here as elsewhere, wilt thou find the 
potency of Names; which indeed are but one kind of such custom- : 
woven, wonder-hiding Garments. Witchcraft, and all manner of 
Spectre-work, and Demonology, we have now named Madness and 
Diseases of the Nerves. Seldom reflecting “that still the new 
question comes upon us: What is Madness; What are Nerves? 
Ever, as before, does Madness remain a mysterious-terrific, alto- 
gether infernal boiling-up of the Nether Chaotic Deep, through this 
fair-painted Vision of Creation, which swims thereon, which we 
name the Real. Was Luther’s Picture of the Devil less a Reality, 
whether it were formed within the bodily eye, or without it? In 
every the wisest soul lies a whole world of internal Madness, an 
authentic Demon-Empire; out of which, indeed, his world of 
Wisdom has been creatively built together, and now rests there, as 
on its dark foundations does a habitable flowery Earth-rind, 


ws 
1. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) ‘The virtue of Prosperity is Temperance.” 

(b) Thibet. 

(c) Ghosts. 

(d) The best way of administering the Congo district. 
(e) Mary, Queen of Scots. 

(J) Precious Metals. 

(g) The great Duke of Marlborough, 


2. Explain fully, with illustrations, the meanings of five of the 
following terms :— 
allegory, climax, hyperbole, 
metaphor, pleonasm, solecism. 
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3. Explain briefly six of the following words adding in each case 
a sentence designed to bring out the meaning :— 
avocation, condone, implicit, obloquy, 
paradox, pedantry, spprohat®, . venial. 


4. Hither (a) Arrange in metrical tines the following passage, and 
insert appropriate marks of punctuation and notation :— 


Doth God exact day labour light denied I fondly ask but patience 
to prevent that murmur soon replies God doth not need either man’s 
work or his own gifts who best bear his mild yoke they serve him 
best his state is kingly thousands at his bidding speed dnd post oer 
land and ocean without rest they also serve who only stand and 
wait. i 

Or (b) Express in*your own words the full sense of the following 
passage :— 

Art thrives most 
Where commerce has enriched the busy coast : 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imports what others have invented well, 
And stirs his own to match them or excel. 
’ Tis thus, reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the nations bain and teach. 


5. Emend two of the following passages, giving a reason for each 
change you make :— 

(a) I no more object to a whole new clause than these kind of 
amendments framed to disarm opposition, and which may be con- 
sequently accepted. 

(b) The vice-consul I only knew of by hearsay, as unworthy to 
make a friend of, and undesirable for even an acquaintance. 

(c) It is no use merely your meaning well, nor to believe in bad 
results being made up for by best intentions. 


VI. 


l. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects :-~ 


(a) Airships. 
(b) Alfred the Great. 
(c) Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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(d) Gladina: = s 
(e) Municipal Trading 
(J) Historic Pageants 


(g) The Place of the House of Lords in the English Consti- 
tution. 


2, Convert the following passage, from a speech of Lord Brougham 
in the House of Lords, into Indirect or Reported Speech :— 


“I do not disguise the intense solicitude which I feel for the 
event of this debate, because I know full well that the peace of this 
country is involved in the issue. I cannot look without dismay at 
the rejection of the measure. But grievous as may be the conse- 
quences of a temporary defeat, temporary it can only be; for its 
ultimate, and even speedy success is certai? Nothing can now 
stop it. Do not suffer yourselves to be persuaded, that, even if the 
present ministers were driven from the helm, anyone could steer 
you through the troubles which surround you without reform.” 


3. Recast the following passage so as to express the thoughts 
contained in it in a manner appropriate to a prose style :— 


What is it on earth, 
Nay, under heaven, continues at a stay ? 
Ebbs not the sea, when it hath overflown? 
Follows not darkness when the day is gone? 
And see we not sometimes the eye of heaven 
Dimmed with o’erflying clouds? There’s not that work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art, 
How strong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 
But falls in time to ruin. 


4. Construct six sentences so as to bring out clearly the meaning 
of any three of the following pairs of words :— 


judicial, judicious ; practicable, practical ; officious, official ; 
continual, continuous ; stimulus, stimulant. 


5. Emend two of the following sentences, giving reasons for the 
changes which you make :— 


(a) While sitting at breakfast, a telegram came causing him to 
hurriedly depart and leave undone many of the things he had 
intended to have done, 

S. E. O. 19 
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(b) I nevér dreamed of him lamenting how he had seen the last of 
an alliance which he had once longed for and ores would be 
perpetual. 


(c) It is to him, to whom the ambassador is indebted for his 
downfall, so thoroughly deserved, but which I believe could not 
have been anticipated by anybody in their senses. 


VIL. 


1. Write an Essay on one of the following subjects :-* 


(a) The aims and progress of Socialism in England. 

(b) The Expansion of Germany. 

(c) ‘* The use of adversity.” 

(d) Trafalgar. 

(e) ** The All-Red Route.” 

(f) William Pitt the Elder. 

(g) One of the following characters: Elizabeth Bennet, 
Captain Cuttle, Elaine, Malvolio, Edie Ochiltree, 
Roland Yorke. 


2. Punctuate the following passage, substituting capitals for 
small letters, where necessary :— 


wretched old man know you not that these are the ruins of the 
coliseum 

alas stranger said the girl in a voice of mournful music speak not 
so he is blind 

the stranger’s eyes were suddenly filled with tears and the lines of 
his countenance became relaxed blind he exclaimed in a tone of 
suffering which was more than an apology and seated himself apart 


on a flight of shattered and mossy stairs which wound among bie 


labyrinths of the ruin 


3. Hither (i) Explain six of the following words, and add after — 


each a sentence to illustrate its exact meaning :— 
aggravate, luxuriant, significant, imperious, 
expediency, opportunist, initiative, imperial; 
or (ii) Explain fully the meaning of fve of the following terms, 
and give one illustration of each :— 


simile, antithesis, alliteration, 
irony, euphemism, ornamental epithet. 


Lane 


a R 
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4. Express fully in your own words the meaning of th following 
passage :— rn 


The British Statesman. 


What tho’ assaults run high, 
They daunt not him who holds his ministry, 
Resolute, at all hazards to fulfil 
Its duties ;—prompt to move, but firm to wait, — 
Knowing, things rashly sought are rarely found ; 
That, for the functions of an ancient state— 
Strong by her charters, free because imbound, 
Servant of Providence, not Slave of Fate— 
Perilous is sweeping change, all chance unsound. 


° 
5. Emend two of the following passages, in each case giving 


reasons for the corrections which you make :— 

(a) It is of Dickens and of his characters of whom we think 
most frequently when we are in Southwark. 

(b) He traced out the plan of a town in the plain, and obliging 
every person to put his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced as to afford them shelter and security. 

(c) The governor enquired how many there were in the town who 
were ready to venture all with him, intending, if he could not have 
found enough to defend the place, that he would have sent to other 
neighbouring garrisons to have borrowed some. 


VIL. 


1. Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :-— 

(a) An account of a Walking Tour. 

(b) The most heroic Character in Fiction with which you 
are acquainted. 

(c) The merits and defects of Henry VIII. as a ruler. 

(d) The British Occupation of Egypt. 

(e) The Story of Faithful as told in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

(f) Should the Parliamentary Franchise be extended to 
Women? 
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2. Reca$ the following passage so as to express its substance in 
about 50 words, and assign toit an appropriate title :— 


The authority wielded by the great classical scholars rested not 
only on their abilities, which are undeniable, but also on the 
supposed dignity of their pursuits. It was generally believed that 
ancient history possessed some inherent superiority over modern 
history ; and this being taken for granted, the inference naturally 
followed that the cultivators of the one were more praiseworthy 
than the cultivators of the other; and that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should write the history of some Greak Republic, 
displayed a nobler turn of mind thanif he had written the history 
of his own country. The result was, that the few really able writers 
on history devoted {hemselves chiefly to that of the ancients ; or if 
they published an account of modern times, they handled their 
theme, not according to modern ideas, but according to ideas 
gathered from their more favourite pursuit. 


3. Write a simple prose version of the following passage :— 


Call now to mind what high capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man ; how far beyond 

The praise of mortals may the eternal growth 
Of nature to perfection half divine 

Expand the blooming soul! What pity, then, 
Should sloth’s unkindly fogs depress to earth 
Her tender blossom, choke the stream of life, 
And blast her spring ! 


4. Explain briefly six of the following words, and in the case of 
each construct a sentence designed to bring out the precise 
meaning :— 

Equivocal, Collaboration, Mannerism, Epitome, 
Reciprocity, Folk-lore, Otiose, Tconoclast. 


5. Emend any two of the following sentences and state the reason 
for each alteration which you make :— 

(a) It is no use his protesting his kindly intentions, for without 
he is agreeable to my proposal, I shall declare that he has more 
wealth, but is not so generous as his brother. 

(b) On attemping to alleviate the fears of the old lady about the 
weather, the latter remarked to her friends that she could not tell 
whether their opinion were correct or no, but that she would not be 
surprised if it didn’t rain heavily before long. 
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(c) The general is said to greatly resemble one of thase illiterate 
peasants in character that has never left the bounds of his native 
village, and yet considers himself as a competent judge of all kinds 
of art. 


eon 


1. Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Compulsory Military Training. 
(6) A Picture Gallery. 
(c) Spelling Reform. 
(d) Milton. 
(e) Florence Nightingale. = 


2. Convert the following passage into Reported (or Indirect) 
Speech :— 

“I know the uncertainty of human affairs; but I see clearly 
through this day’s business. We may not live to the time when- 
this declaration shall be made good. We may die, die slaves, die, 
it may be, ignominiously on the scaffold. Be it so. If it be the 
pleasure of heaven that my country shall require the poor offering of 
my life, the victim shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice, 
come when that hour may.” 


3. Explain six of the following words, adding after each a short 
sentence to illustrate its exact meaning :— 


infer, adequate, depreciate, defection, 
indict, competent, indiscriminate, incongruous. 


4. Rewrite the following sentences, making only the necessary 
emendations :— e 

(a) The papers report that the coast was devastated on Tuesday 
last by one of the worst storms that has ever been known for several 
years past; the shores are strewed for miles round with wrecks, 
and it is feared that a large quantity of sailors has been drowned 
from the missing ships. 

(b) Arriving at the station, the last train had gone, so we had no 
choice than to either drive home or to stay there for the night. As 
we all did not wish to stay for the night, we resolved unanimously, 
with one exception, to take a carriage. 
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5. You @e invited by a friend to pass a few days in the country. 
Write a letter declining the invitation on the plea that you are 
working hard for an examination, and describe briefly the manner 
in which your day is employed. 


X. 


1, Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) The future of the Aeroplane. 

(b) Some statesman of the nineteenth century. 

(c) The Cape-Cairo Railway. 

(d) King Edward as a Peace-maker. 

(e) One of the following characters: Helen Pendennis, Anne 
of Geie@stein, Jess, John Halifax, Felix Holt, Hypatia. 


2. Convert the following passage into Direct Speech :— 

The Emperor said that they knew what his own feelings were 
towards those who had fought in his cause, and whose labours he 
himself had shared ; and that, while he lived, the honour which they 
had deserved would be theirs ; but he asked them to remember that 
his life was uncertain, and to obey another ruler, whoever he might 
be, as faithfully as they had obeyed him, for their own and their 
country’s sake. Let them be faithful to their country; let them 
put her welfare above the interests of any party or leader whatever, 
so as not to bring upon their fellow-citizens the miseries of civil war. 


3. Emend the following passages :— 

(a) I shall have great pleasure to accept your kind invite ; but at 
present I am confined to my bed, so may I leave it open whether the 
doctor allows me to do so? 


(b) He was shot at by a secretary under notice to quit, whom he 
was finding fault with—very fortunately without effect, 


(c) When we stop and try and think about it, we begin to clearly 
remember that his exact words were as follows, ‘‘ These are the sort 
of debts which I can neither pay now or ever.” 


4. Explain the words in two out of the following three groups of 
words, adding short sentences to illustrate the meaning in each 
case :— 

(a) Illusive, delusive, allusive ; 
(b) Elicit, illicit, solicit ; . 
(c) Proficient, efficient, efficacious. f 
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5. Give the substance of the following passage in abot 50 words, 
and assign to it an appropriate title :— 


Still more important is the benefit which all orders of society, and 
especially the lower orders, have derived from the mollifying 
influence of civilisation on the national character. The groundwork 
of that character has indeed been the same through many genera- 
tions, in the sense in which the groundwork of the character of an 
individual may be said to be the same when he is a rude and 
thoughtless schoolboy and when he isa refined and accomplished 
man. It js pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has 
softened while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course of 
ages, become, not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is 
scarcely a page of the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth 
century which does not contain some proof th&t our ancestors were 
less humane than their posterity. 


XI. 
A. 


1. Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) The reform of the Poor Laws. 
(b) The adventures of a shilling. 
(c) The advantages and disadvantages of living in a large 
town. 
(d) The Puritans. 
(e) The master of the sea is the master of the world. 
(f) Recent exploration in Central Asia. 


ái B. : 


2, Either (a) Tell in the form and style appropriate to aesimple 
prose narrative the story of the following poem :— 


Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘‘She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
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e Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘‘ Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 


or (b) Express the substance of the following passage in about 60 
words and assign to it an appropriate title :— 


A large part of the country beyond Trent was, down to the 
eighteenth century, jn a state of barbarism. Physical and moral 
causes had concurred to prevent civilisation from spreading to that 
region. The air was inclement; the soil was generally such as 
required skilful and industrious cultivation; and there could be 
little skill or industry in a tract which was often the theatre of war, 
and which, even when there was nominal peace, was constantly 
desolated by bands of Scottish marauders. There was still a large 
class of mosstroopers, whose calling was to plunder dwellings and to 
drive away whole herds of cattle. It was found necessary, soon 
after the Restoration, to enact laws of great severity for the 
prevention of these outrages. The magistrates were authorised to 
raise bands of armed men for the defence of property and order ; 
and provision was made for meeting the expense of these levies by 
local taxation. The parishes were required to keep bloodhounds 
for the purpose of hunting the freebooters. 


3. Explain four of the following expressions, and write for each 
of the four a sentence or brief passage in which it is used so as to 
bring gut its meaning; the golden age—between Scylla and 
Charybdis—in the ascendant—a moral victory—to burn one’s boats 
—to make a virtue of necessity. i 


4. A hunter in Africa came upon two lions. One of them 
seized him and carried him off with his teeth through his right 
shoulder. He managed to draw his hunting knife, stabbed the lion 
to the heart, escaped, climbed a tree, and fainted. Another hunter 
who had seen from a distance what happened came up, and with the 
help of natives, drove the other lion off. 

Expand this story, telling it in the person of the second hunter. 
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XII. 


A. 
1. Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Queen Elizabeth. 

(b) Your intended profession or calling and your reasons for 
selecting it. 

(c) The history of the chief town of the district in which you 
live. 

(d) John Ruskin. 

(e) The best alliance for Great Britain. ® 

(f) The scene at the declaration of the poll in a parliamentary 
election. ð 


B. 


2. Explain four of the following expressions, and write for 
each of the four a sentence or brief passage in which it is used so as 
to bring out its meaning : the golden mean—the sword of Damocles— 
a bolt from the blue—the horns of a dilemma—discretion is the 
better part of valour—to spring a mine—to plough the sands. 


3. Write a letter to a friend giving a brief description of a 
holiday tour which you wish to take. 


4. Hither (a) Express the substance of the following passage in 
about 60 words and assign to it an appropriate title :— 


Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation: he had 
observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of ignorance and 
of fear in producing disaffection among his crew and saw that it 
was now ready to burst into open mutiny. He affected to segm 
ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the agitation and 
solicitude of his mind, he appeared with a cheerful countenance, 
like a man satisfied with the progress he had made and confident of 
success. Sometimes he employed all the arts of insinuation to 
soothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon their 
ambition or avarice by magnificent descriptions of the fame and 
wealth which they were about to acquire: on other occasions he 
assumed a tone of authority and threatened them with vengeance 
from their sovereign, if by their dastardly behaviour they should 
defeat this noble effort to exalt the Spanish name above that of 
every other nation. 
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or (b) T@l concisely in the form and style appropriate to a 
simple prose narrative the story of the following poem :— 


King Francis wasa hearty king, and lov’d a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom 
he sigh’d : 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below 


Ramp’d and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughing jaws... 
Said Francis then, ‘‘ Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here than 
there.” 


De Lorge’s love Poiré the king, a beauteous lively dame 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d 
the same ; 

She thought, ‘‘ The Count my lover is brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do wondrous things to shew his love of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ; 


Pll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be 
mine.” 


She dropp’d her glove, to prove his love, then look’d at him and 
smiled ; 

He bow’d and in a moment leap’d among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d his 
place ; 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s 
face. 

“By Heav’n!” said Francis, “rightly done!” and he rose 
from where he sat : 

‘No love,” quoth he, ‘ but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 


XIII. 
A. 


1. Write a Composition on one of the following subjects :— 
(a) Duty. 
(b) Character as indicated by dress. 
(c) The novel of adventure, 
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(d) The intelligence of animals. 9 

(e) Incidents in the campaign of 1815, as related by a British 
officer. 

(f) The best ways of promoting the development of the 
Empire. 


B. 


2. Puncjuate the following passage :— 


Then Christian stepped a little aside to his fellow Hopeful saying 
it runs in my mind that this is one By-ends of Fair-speech and if it 
be he we have as very a knave in our company as dwelleth in all 
these parts then said Hopeful ask him methinks he should not be 
ashamed of his namo so Christian came up with him again and said 
sir you talk as if you knew something more than all the world doth 
and if I take not my mark amiss I deem I have half a guess of you 
is not your name mr By-ends of Fair-speech. 


3. Wishing to dispose of one of the following articles—a bicycle, 
a clock, a piano, a bookcase containing books—you have inserted an 
advertisement in the paper and have received a letter of inquiry. 


Write in reply a business letter, in which you describe the 
article, give your reasons for disposing of it, and state the price 
demanded. 


4. Hither (a) Relate in the style of a simple prose narrative 
the substance of the following poem :— 


Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roar’d, ° 
When ... a destined wretch ... . 
Wash’d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline 
Or courage dié away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife 

Supported by despair of life. 
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e He shouted: nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course, 
But so the furious blast prevail’d 
That, pitiless perforce, 
They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind. 


or (b) Express the substance of the following passage in about 60 
words and assign to it an appropriate title :— 


Among the innumerable benefits derived from advancing know- 
ledge, there are few more important than improved facilities of 
communication. By Che mere force of increased contact, the French 
and English peoples have learned to think more favourably of each 
other, and to discard that foolish contempt in which both nations 
formerly indulged. In this, as in all cases, the better one civilised 
country is acquainted with another, the more it will find to respect 
and imitate. For of all the causes of national hatred ignorance is 
the most powerful. When you increase the contact, you remove 
the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred. It may be said, 
without the slightest exaggeration, that every new railroad which 
is laid down, and every fresh steamer which crosses the Channel, 
are additional guarantees for the preservation of that unbroken 
peace, which for many years, has knit together the fortunes and 
the interests of the two most civilised nations of the earth. 


XIV. 


A. 
Write an Essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) The essentials of a good novel. 
+ (b) Life in England, or in one of the Colonies, at the present 
. time as compared with that of a hundred years ago. 
(c) The influence of the physical conditions of a country on 
the character of its inhabitants. 
(d) Garden-cities. 
(e) Heroism. 
B. 


1. Write the following passage in modern English, condensing 
the narrative to about 60 words :— 


The once brightest of queens, now tarnished, defaced, forsaken, 
stands here at Fouquier-Tinville’s judgment-bar, answering for her 
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life! To such changes of human fortune what words age adequate? 
Silence alone is adequate. 

Marie-Antoinette, in this her utter abandonment and hour of 
extreme need, is not wanting to herself, the imperial woman. Her 
look, they say, as that hideous indictment was reading, continued 
calm; ‘“‘she was sometimes observed moving her fingers, as when 
one plays on the piano.” You discern, not without interest, across 
that dim revolutionary bulletin itself, how she bears herself queen- 
like. Her answers are prompt, clear, often of laconic brevity; 
resolution, which has grown contemptuous without ceasing to be 
dignified, veils itself in calm words. ‘‘ You persist then in 
denial ?”—‘‘ My plan isnot denial: it is the Duth I have said, and I 
persist in that.” à r 

At four o’clock on Wednesday morning, afeer two days and two 
nights of interrogating, jury-charging, and other darkening of 
counsel, the result comes out: sentence of death. ‘‘ Have you 
anything to say?” The accused shook her head without speech. 


2. Hither (a) Explain briefly the meaning of any four of the 
following words, and after your explanation of each add a short 
sentence containing the words appropriately used :—detrimental, 
graphic, momentous, normal, obsequious, palpable ; 

or (b) Write short sentences to illustrate the metaphorical use of 
the following words :—fire, flood, light, polish, taste. 


3. Hither (a) Write a letter to the Editor of ‘‘The Natural 
History Observer” giving a readable account of the following 
incidents :—[The notes should be expanded and the account made 
interesting to the general reader. ] 

May 31st. Keeper lately found woodcock in covert. Four eggs 
in nest. Watched bird for ten minutes. I went next day, fixed 
camera (lens within six feet of nest), exposed three plates, tried to 
get fourth view nearer, but bird rose. Photograph enclosed for 
reproduction. 

or (b) Write a letter to a friend suggesting the formation of a 
lawn-tennis club or a hockey club in your neighbourhood, and giving 
details of the field available and of the necessary preliminaries. 
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